Editor  &  Publisher 


Meet 

Thomais  B.  Ross 


New  chief 
of  the 
Su]\<Times 
Washington  Bureau 

Tom  Ross  has  been  covering  the  political  scene  since  he 
joined  the  Sun-Times  in  1958.  He  is  regarded  as  a  leading 
authority  on  the  Pentagon  and  has  covered  everything 
from  conventions  and  campaigns  to  Middle  East  skir¬ 
mishes  and  Southeast  Asian  wars. 

In  addition,  Ross  has  co-authored  “The  U-2  Affair,”  a  book 
on  the  Francis  Gary  Powers  case;  “The  Invisible  Govern¬ 
ment,”  an  inside  story  of  the  operations  of  the  CIA;  and 
“The  Espionage  Establishment,”  an  account  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  structures  of  the  U.  S.,  Soviet  Union,  Red  China 
and  Great  Britain. 

His  broad  experience,  high  standards  and  aggressive  ap¬ 
proach  to  news  admirably  equip  him  for  the  role  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  chief.  Tom  Ross  is  another  reason  why 
readers  recognize  the  Sun-Times  as  The  Bright  One. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


When  you  have  a  beef,  it's  nice  to 
know  that  there's  someone  you  can 
talk  to.  And  there  is.  Your  news¬ 
paper.  The  editorials  give  you  a 
picture  of  local  and  international 
events  from  an  informed  and  con¬ 
cerned  point  of  view.  If  you  have  any 
comments  to  make,  a  letter  to  the  editor 
helps  you  to  get  things  off  your  chest. 

In  fact,  your  letters  are  part  of  the  reason 
people  read  newspapers.  Your  feelings  and 
opinions  are  news,  every  bit  as  much  as 
those  of  politicians  and  world  leaders. 
I  Think  about  it.  What  would  you  do 
f  without  your  newspaper? 


ABITIBl  PAPER  SALES  LTD.. 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
CLARENDON  PAPER  SALES  COMPANY. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Newsprint  suppliers  to 
the  world’s  pressrooms' 


One  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in  support  of  the  newspaper  publishing  industry 


Rochester's  Kids 
Will  Be  Better  Off  This  Summer, 
Because  Their  Newspaper  Cared  Enough 


Before  Rochester's  Democrat  &  Chronicle  got  into  the 
act,  it  looked  like  the  city's  nationally-recognized  summer 
youth  opportunity  programs  were  in  trouble. 

Public  fund  cutbacks  had  eliminated  nearly  $200,000 
from  key  job,  recreational,  and  educational  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  young  people  out  of  the  streets  — and  out  of 
trouble. 

Three  weeks  before  the  end  of  school,  the  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers'  Lend-A-Hand  Fund  contributed 
$10,000  to  kick  off  a  "Youth  Opportunity  Fund."  Daily  stories 
in  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  sought  public  support.  In  two 
weeks,  more  than  $20,000  had  been  raised  — and  contribu¬ 
tions  are  flowing  in  every  day. 

In  Rochester,  the  newspapers  move  the  community 
.  .  .  like  good  newspapers  should. 


Bemurmt  and  OTliruttirlr 


XUM 


Rochester,  N  Y.  14614 
Member:  Gannett  Group 
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in  troglodyte'  the  t  is  small,  but. 


Teletype 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in;  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
.terminal."  It  is  never  used  as  a  noun  or 
verb,  as  in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype,"  or 
"Teletype  it." 


it’s  always  a  cap... 


TELETYPE 


To  stiffen-up  your 
sales  effort,  reach  the 

NATION’S  BACK  BONE, 

The 

Smaller  Cities! 


There  are  literally  hundreds  of  smaller 
cities  from  coast  to  coast  that  have 
been  virtually  forgotten  by  metropoli¬ 
tan-oriented  marketers.  Yet  these  pros¬ 
perous,  lively  cities  represent  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  and  an 
impressive  share  of  its  purchasing 
power. 

You  can  reach  this  vital  market  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  just  one  medium  ...  the 
smaller  city  daily  newspaper.  If  you 
want  some  spine-tingling  results,  try  a 
few,  just  as  a  test.  Ask  us! 
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JUNE 

28-30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Gideon  Putnam 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

28-July  2 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

28-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

JULY 

10 — Californla-Nevada  Associated  Press  Association,  Harrah's  Hotel,  Reno. 
Nevada 

13- 16— Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Mission  Bay's  Bahia  Hotel,  San  Diego,  California. 
16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  Surburban  Newspaper  Section. 

Alderbrook  Inn.  Union,  Washington. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

22- 24 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrlghts- 
ville. 

23- 25 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Gulf  Shores. 

AUGUST 

I- 7 — International  Typographical  Union.  Hilton  Hotel.  Buffalo.  New  York. 
3-5 — AN  PA  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  conference.  Continental  Plaza 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

6- 8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

7- 9 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma.  Western  Hills  Lodge. 
Wagoner. 

14- 1^— Alabama  Press  Association.  Governor's  House  Motor  Inn,  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

14- 15 — Montana  Press  Association.  Butte. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Contessa  Inn.  Longview. 

16-20 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Americarf 'University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

23- 26— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea,  Newcastle.  New  Hampshire. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  The  Lodge,  Stowe,  Vermont. 

II- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel. 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

13-15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic.  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

18-20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

20- 23  —International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

26-Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 


OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's.  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 
Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7-10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

10 — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

12-14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Dress-up  Day  at 
Whittier  High, 

1930,  as  seen  in 
Parade,  1970. 

Richard  Nixon  and 
his  girlfriend: 
“Everybody  expected 
them  to  get 
married.” 


Another  way  to  reach  young  readers 

tell  it  like  it  was. 


Parade  always  tells  it  like  it  is.  That’s  one  reason 
we’ve  got  more  than  30  million  readers— and  more 
than  our  share  of  young  ones. 

This  week  we  pull  a  switch.  We’re  telling  it  like 
it  was— when  Dick  Nixon  was  in  college  and  in  love 
with  Ola-Florence  Welch. 

Parade’s  article  gives  young  readers  a  fresh  per¬ 
spective  on  the  President.  And  something  else  they 
like  — all  the  facts.  How  he  and  Ola-Florence  met. 
What  she  thought  of  him  then  and  now.  Why  they 


broke  up  after  going  together  for  six  years. 

All  told  the  way  young  people  like  their  informa¬ 
tion-straight,  fast,  crisp.  That’s  Parade’s  style.  The 
style  their  parents  like,  too. 

Our  young  readers  know  Parade  isn’t  trying  to 
buy  them  with  a  one-shot  article.  They  can  spot— 
and  reject  — a  sop  quicker  than  any  other  reader 
group.  They  know  Parade  carries  a  lot  of  material 
they  like. 

We  better.  They’re  tomorrow’s  circulation. 
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JQtll  nvi  .  • 

Knd  Revenue  Rise 
To  Wl-T«ne  Highs 

_ t«BufUloEvtninaH*vr 
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*Zl  service" 

WiniUs.  Bemecke  said. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  includes: 


Business  services 
S&H  Green  Stamps 
S&H  Travel  Awards 
S&H  Incentive  Division 
S&H  Mail  Marketing 
'  State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
SNB  Computer  Center 


Home  Furnishings  Complex 

Bigelow-Sanford 

Lea  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Gunlocke  Company 
Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

Department  Stores 
Hens  &  Kelly 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHAT  THIS  COUNTRY  NEEDS  IS  A  GOOD  LONG 
VACATION  wrote  the  New  York  Times’  JAMES  RESTON 
the  other  day  from  Fiery  Run,  Virginia.  “The  people  who 
are  running  the  Federal  Government,  the  states,  the  cities,  the 
great  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  and  the  universities 
are  bone  tired  and  need  to  get  away  .  .  .  Other  countries  with 
world  responsibilities  in  the  past  gradually  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  the  conflict  between  the  private  and  public  lives  of  their 
ofificials  and  developed  institutions  to  ease  the  tensions  and 
the  dangers.  .  .  The  British  for  example,  invented  .  .  .  the 
country  house  and  the  three-day  weekend.  .  .  The  French  sim¬ 
ply  tore  the  month  of  August  out  of  the  calendar.  .  .”  And 
syndicated  columnist  DONALD  MACLEAN  recently  observed: 
“There’s  only  one  thing  that  might  save  the  country  now — a 
strike  by  TV  cameramen.” 

*  *  * 

WHO  SAYS  NEWSPAPERMEN  AREN’T  WITH  IT  when 
it  comes  to  fashion  trends?  The  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City  notes  that  when  one  of  the  fellows  in  the  oflice 
received  a  compliment  on  his  three-inch  tie,  he  beamed  and 
replied,  “It’s  new,  and  it’s  exactly  18  picas  wide.’’ 

*  *  * 

“Found  Dead  in  Chinese  Restaurant” 

A  daily  paper  cried. 

Another  headline  might  have  been: 

“Looks  Like  Chop  Suey-cide.” 

ALLEN  GLASSER 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  KATMANDU  has  taken  a 
stand.  According  to  a  UPI  dispatch.  The  Rising  Nepal  has 
warned  in  a  column  on  advertising  rates:  “Ordinary  printing 
mistakes  shall  not  oblige  any  free  make  good.” 

*•*••*• 

FOR  YEARS  TORONTO  TELEGRAM  REPORTERS  could 
be  quelled  by  three  words  scrawled  on  copy  which  didn’t  meet 
W^  E.  ELLIOTT’s  editorial  standards.  “Who  Done  This?” 
would  be  penciled  at  the  top,  and  as  often  as  not,  the  offending 
copy  would  be  fired  at  the  offender.  When  Bfll  Elliott  retired 
at  74  back  in  1957,  reporters  gave  him  a  scroll  slugged  “Who 
Done  This?”  signed  by  all  and  thought  that  was  the  last  of 
his  notes.  But  it  didn’t  work  out  that  way.  Nearing  87  on 
July  26,  Elliott  still  fires  off  barbs  and  an  occasional  editorial 
from  his  home  office  in  Goderich.  The  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press,  where  he  spent  18  years,  also  gets  notes,  as  does  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  H.  W'hyard,  at  the  Whitehorse  Star. 

*  *  * 

NOT  ALL  THE  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  head¬ 
lines  around  the  country  are  about  rate  increases.  Down  in 
Crowley,  La.,  the  Central  Louisiana  Electric  Company  got 
this  one  in  the  Crowley  Daily  Signal:  “Cleco  Facility  Plain 
Snakebit’’,  with  a  story  and  picture  relating  the  corporation’s 
continuing  battle  with  snakes  that  slither  through  and/or  over 
all  sorts  of  barriers  onto  transformers,  etc.,  causing  short  cir¬ 
cuits  and  power  outage.  One  recent  snake  escapade  may  cost 
about  $12,000  in  repairs.  Company  officials  liked  the  news 
story,  but  they  just  plain  don’t  like  those  power  mad  snakes. 

.  .  .  .\nd  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  announced  “Unlimited 
‘Firewater’  Supply  Is  Real  Gas”  in  relating  the  tale  of  a  couple 
in  Silvertson  Lake,  Minn.,  who  found  natural  gas  in  their 
water  well.  Every  morning  the  lady  of  the  house  had  to  touch 
a  match  to  the  kitchen  faucet  to  burn  off  the  gas  before  mak¬ 
ing  coffee. 

*  *  * 

IT’S  JUST  AS  WELL  FOR  THE  SANITY  of  typesetters 
and  everybody  else  that  U.S.  newspapers  don’t  have  to  use 
the  Japanese  name  for  Expo  ’70.  Ready?  It’s  Bankokuhaku- 
rankai — which  means  “10,000-nation  grand  exposition  meeting”. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  staff  and  printers  had  the  courage  to  set 
that  in  the  headline  and  the  lead  of  an  AP  Osaka  dateline 
I  story. 
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Oregon  is 
a  newspaper  town. 


Portland’s  two  dailies  deliver 
81%  of  the  908,000  metro 
market  and  reach  out  to 
deliver  55%  of  the  state  in  ■ 
the  bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  64% 

ADI  reach  — against  28%  for 
the  top  channel  and  37% 
for  the  top  magazine. 

Portland’s  two  “city” 
dailies  are  Oregon’s  news¬ 
papers,  with  55%  reach 
statewide. 

PORTLAND  IS 

Best 

Test 

West 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS  EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 

THE  OREGONIAN-OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland.  Oregon  97201.  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers.  Inc.,  (Metro  Suburbia)  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 


Editor  61.  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Rob«r4  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1 91 2- 1959 


Charter  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cireulationa 
Member.  American 
Busineaa  Press  Inc. 


8  Ho.  arerase  net  paid  December  81.  1969 — 24.994 
Renewal  Rate  71.69% 


Newspaper  Preservation  Act 

The  House  of  Representatives  will  have  an  opportunity  to  debate 
and  vote  upon  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Bill  before  the  Summer 
is  over,  it  seems.  The  Senate  has  already  approved  a  similar  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  legality  of  the  existing  22  joint  publishing 
agreements  some  of  which  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  SO 
years.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  has  lieen  dropped  in  the 
realization  that  it  does  not  legalize  the  spread  of  the  joint  printing 
arrangement  without  specific  authorization  from  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

A  minority  committee  report,  however,  states  the  bill  is  a  “sweep¬ 
ing  repudiation  of  competition  in  the  newspaper  indiistrs.”  That  is 
not  fair  or  justified. 

The  history  of  the  newspaper  business  in  the  last  25  years  has 
demonstrated  that  no  one,  let  alone  a  government  agency,  has  learned 
the  secret  of  establishing,  fostering  or  guaranteeing  competition.  A 
number  of  new^  papers  established  in  recent  years  have  survived.  A 
number  of  others  have  not.  Plans  for  at  least  four  new  newspapers 
in  New  York  City  are  on  the  drawing  lx)ards.  Who  can  guarantee  that 
these  may  succeed  where  older  and  established  newspapers  failed. 
In  New  York,  or  any  other  city? 

Mergers  or  joint  printing  are  no  guarantees  of  success  nor  of  pre¬ 
venting  competition.  Union  of  three  new'spapers  into  the  World- 
Journal-Tribune  in  one  plant  under  tri-partite  ownership  didn’t  bring 
success. 

The  one  thing  some  Congressmen  have  forgotten  is  that  the  most 
severe  competition  for  newspajrers  comes  from  outside  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Confusion  of  rights 

\Vhile  members  of  the  Women’s  Lil>eration  Movement  were  picket¬ 
ing  the  plant  of  the  Detroit  Neu's  in  protest  against  so-called  sex 
discrimination  in  classified  ads,  a  13-year-old  girl  in  .Salem,  Ore.,  was 
winning  her  right  to  have  her  own  newspaper  delivery  route  with  the 
aid  of  state  anti-discrimination  laws.  No  small  part  was  played  in  her 
victory  by  her  demonstration  to  employer  and  customers  that  she 
could  do  as  good  if  not  a  better  job  than  a  boy  of  the  same  age. 

There  are  a  lot  of  jobs  where  women  of  all  ages  can  do  a  com¬ 
parable  or  l)etter  job  than  men,  and  they  have  proven  it.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  for  some  jobs  where  men  have  had  an  edge  on 
competency  over  the  ladies.  There  ought  to  be  equality  in  pay  and 
opportunity,  as  the  ladies  contend,  but  what’s  so  wrong  with  an  em¬ 
ployer  tleciding  for  reasons  of  his  own  that  a  job  o|3ening  would  Im? 
filletl  best  by  either  a  man  or  woman  and  advertising  that  fact? 

Honor  America  Day 

National  pride  isn’t  dead.  It  just  needs  a  little  encouragement. 
There  are  enough  things  right  with  this  countrv'  for  everyone  to  share 
in  a  great  deal  of  national  pride  on  Inde|>endence  Dav,  julv  4.  now 
being  promoted  as  “Honor  America  Day.’’  The  things  that  mav  be 
wrong  with  it  can  be  corrected  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
guarantees  of  freedom  established  almost  200  years  ago.  X’iolent 
disruption  and  destruction  is  no  solution  for  anything. 
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letters 

A  >EW  GLORY 

In  your  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  column, 
you  report  that  others  of  those  attending 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  “talked  about  the  possibility  of  a 
benevolent  dictatorship  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  such  a  development,  but 
no  one  could  point  to  a  potential  candidate 
for  that  office  on  the  horizon.” 

There  never  has  been  and  there  never 
will  be  a  benevolent  dictatorship.  Power 
cannot  be  exercised  benevolently ! 

1  hope  that  those  who  talked  in  this 
manner  also  took  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  reflect  on  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle’s  advertisement  on  Page  21  of  the 
same  Editor  &  Publisher  issue.  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  was  quoted: 

“Where  men  have  the  habit  of  liberty, 
the  press  will  continue  to  be  the  Fourth 
Estate,  the  vigilant  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  the  ordinary  citizen.” 

While  Sir  Winston  was  freedom’s  great¬ 
est  champion  in  modern  times,  I  would 
correct  his  statement  by  blue  penciling 
the  ordinary  and  substituting  the  word 
every.  There  should  be  no  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens! 

In  these  times  that  try  men’s  souls,  the 
editor’s  chair  seems  to  take  on  a  new 
glory.  Let  him  rise  to  the  challenge. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  George  R.  Dowdell 
*  *  * 

FLIMSY  REPORTING 

I  know  I  can  be  picked  up  for  general¬ 
izing  when  I  say  this,  hut  I  can  only  say 
if  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it.  .\nd  I  know  it 
fits  a  good  many  newspapers. 

The  basic  trouble  with  much  news  re¬ 
porting  of  student  demonstrations  today 
is  that  it  covers  only  the  noise,  the  bottle 
and  brick  throwing,  the  injuries  sus¬ 
tained.  But  there  is  blessed  little  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  “why”  of  it  or  what  stu¬ 
dents  are  thinking.  How  can  any  reader 
understand  what  is  happening  and  eval¬ 
uate  it  honestly  unless  he  or  she  knows 
what  is  on  the  minds  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple?  Really,  much  of  the  reporting  is 
pretty  flimsy. 

Orange,  Mass.  William  K.  Babel 

(The  writer  is  editor  of  the  Enterprise 
and  Journal  at  Orange.) 

*  *  * 

POIJTICAL  ADS 

In  regard  to  your  editorial  “Cost  of 
Campaigning”  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  is  advocating  such 
a  thing  (low-cost  political  ad  rates). 

If  we  wanted  to  get  down  to  hard  facts 
then  why  not  give  Billy  Graham  Crusades, 
Churches,  YMCA’s,  YWCA’s  etc.  the  same 
break?  I  am  wondering  how  you  would 
feel  if  you  were  a  department  store  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  runs  advertising  with  us  five 
or  six  times  a  week  and  then  find  out 
that  we  are  making  a  special  considera¬ 
tion  for  politicians.  While  the  concept 
is  good  there  would  be  a  lot  of  explaining 
necessarv. 

Greenville.  S.C.  Charles  Sterling 

(The  jcriter  is  manager,  general  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Oreenrille  News-Piedmont 
Company. ) 

EDITOR  publisher  for  June  2 


HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 

The  desire  to  honor  America  this  July 
4th  has  been  a  spontaneous  combustion, 
sparked  by  a  group  of  Americans  who  de¬ 
cided  it  was  necessary  to  set  aside  their 
partisan  opinions,  for  at  least  a  day,  in 
favor  of  patriotism  and  national  unity.  The 
one  thing  that  has  always  been  constant 
in  our  country  is  that  we  have  never  be¬ 
fore  been  afraid  to  be  proud  of  what  we 
stand  for — respect  for  individual  liberty 
and  expression.  Newspapermen,  more  than 
anyone  else,  know  how  battered  this  ideal 
can  become,  as  we  search  for  solutions 
to  an  unpopular  war,  poverty,  pollution 
and  the  other  grave  problems  we  must 
face  daily. 

I  know  that  our  honest  differences  over 
our  internal  crises  are  possible  only  here, 
in  a  country  that  still  maintains  regard 
for  the  individual  and  his  freedom. 

That  is  why  Dr.  Billy  Graham  and  I, 
along  with  former  presidents  Truman  and 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  as  well  as 
former  Vice  President  Humphrey,  and  a 
truly  bi-partisan  committee  of  supporters 
from  government  and  every  public  en¬ 
deavor,  have  joined  to  promote  “Honor 
America  Day”  in  every  community  in  the 
land,  as  well  as  in  Washington. 

You  know  I  have  joked  about  and  satir¬ 
ized  the  foibles  of  our  people  and  our 
politics.  But  there  is  one  subject  that 
doesn’t  lend  itself  to  jokes,  and  that  is 
the  love  I  feel  so  deeply  for  my  adopted 
country  that  I  considered  it  a  rare  priv¬ 
ilege  to  be  asked  to  be  a  part  of  a  cele¬ 
bration  to  honor  America. 

The  governors  of  the  .'SO  states  have 
jiledged  their  support.  Last  week  in  Den¬ 
ver  the  4.S0  mayors  at  the  U.S.  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Mayors  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  urging  all  cities  and  commun¬ 
ities  to  make  “Honor  America  Day”  a 
“positive  rededication  to  the  precepts  of 
unity.”  They  further  urged  the  local  cele¬ 
brations  to  include  the  ringing  of  bells, 
sounding  of  sirens  and  other  appropriate 
devices. 

We  wish  that  all  America  could  be  in 
V\ashington  on  that  day  but  this  is,  of 
course,  impossible.  The  same  spirit,  how¬ 
ever,  can  prevail  in  every  community 
through  the  endorsement  of  the  news 
media. 

The  daily  newspaper  has  always  been 
the  most  potent  force  in  American  life — 
and  its  support  can  make  our  194th  birth¬ 
day  the  most  powerful  outpouring  of  love 
and  patriotism  ever  projected. 

Let  us  show  the  world  that  we  are  one 
— in  pride  in  our  flag,  in  love  of  our 
country,  in  unity  of  purpose — to  help 
make  this  a  better  world  for  everyone. 
Burbank,  Calif.  Bob  Hope 

*  *  * 

TITLE  CORRECTION 

In  your  article  on  the  new  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  you 
mention  my  title  as  vice  president  and 
national  advertising  director.  Will  you 
please  correct  this  information  to  “Vice 
President-Advertising”  which  I  have  been 
since  January  of  1969  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Washington.  D.C.  Joseph  P.  Lynch 
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RING  OUT  THE  BELLS 

On  July  4th,  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  mark  its  194th  year  as  a  free  na¬ 
tion — under  God.  For  it  all  started  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1776  at  2:00  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  when  the  Continental  Congress 
approved  our  manifesto  of  freedom. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  at  exactly  2  P.M.  (EDT)  at  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  Philadelphia  on  Saturday, 
July  4th,  a  descendant  of  a  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  will  tap  the 
Liberty  Bell.  At  the  same  hour  a  country¬ 
wide  celebration  is  planned  with  the  high¬ 
light  being  the  ringing  of  bells,  signaling 
the  start  of  the  formal  program  the  way 
Americans  did  in  the  nation’s  early  years. 

In  Buena  Park,  California,  at  11:00  A.M. 
P.D.T.  there  will  be  a  simultaneous  and 
parallel  commemoration  sponsored  by  the 
American  Revival  Committee.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  response  will  be  country-wide. 

Newspapers  are  asked  to  join  this  cere¬ 
mony  by  endorsing  the  ringing  of  bells 
in  their  community  that  will  coincide  in 
time  and  purpose  with  the  program  to  be 
held  at  this  symbol  of  our  nation’s  free¬ 
dom. 

For  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  na¬ 
tion’s  life  the  ringing  of  bells  was  the 
standard  way  of  celebrating  Independence 
Day.  Today,  this  is  the  way  to  make  free¬ 
dom  really  ring  again,  to  revive  a  lost 
tradition  in  our  nation’s  heritage.  A  re¬ 
vival  of  the  kind  of  patriotic  spirit  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  this  nation  to 
survive  and  grow  through  peaceful  times, 
prosperity,  depression  and  wars.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  towns  and  cities  across  the 
country,  the  bells  will  ring  out,  pealing 
the  good  news  of  America’s  Independence. 

Theodore  Glattenburg 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(The  writer  is  chairman  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution.) 

Short  Takes 

Doctor’s  Assistant  with  office  kills. — 
Houston  Post. 

*  •  « 

Burial  in  Spokane.  Washington.  VAS- 
SER-RAWLS  FUNERAL  HOME  in 
charge.  Who  does  it — septic  tanks. — 
Lewiston  (Ida.)  Tribune. 

♦  *  * 

WILL  baby-hit  mv  home  w’eekdays. — 
Idaho  Falls  (Ida.)  Post-Register. 

»  •  V 

FOOD  SALES — College  graduate  or 
some  college  and  sales  experience  to  com¬ 
pensate.  Family  type  man  with  good 
overnight  references,  some  overnight 
travel,  $7,200,  new  car  and  expenses, 
plus  fabulous  benefits. — Montgomery 
(Ala.)  .Advertiser-Journal. 

♦  «  % 

Impossible  To  Classify' — Princeton 
(N.J.)  Packet. 

Comptometer  Operators  recently  ma¬ 
chine  trained  to  do  addition  and  attrac¬ 
tion. — St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Country  Journal. 

♦  *  A 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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The  criticisms  of  the  press  today 
are  not  all  unfounded.  But  some  of  those 
leading  the  punishing  assault  on 
newspapers  have  personal  and  political 
motives.  The  N ew  York  Times  responds 
to  legitimate  criticism  as  do  all  papers 
with  conscience.  Fortunately  for  the 
journalism  profession,  The  Times  has  a 
steel  eye  and  iirm  counsel  for  wayward 
politicians  and  unjust  detractors 
of  the  press.” 


Courtney  R.  Sheldon,  Managing  Editor 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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$17.6  million  in  cash  ^  .  lu 

^  stockholders.  If  ^ven  their 

^  -g  I  •  i*  ^  approval  the  plan  will  have  to 

Scripps  takes  Dale  s  offer 

I  I  which  retains  jurisdiction  over 

the  matter. 

for  stock  in  Enquirer  Inc. 

11  1.  holders,  many  of  whom  have 

Minority  shareholders  in  Cm-  decree  in  November,  1968,  call-  all  securities  or  cash  and  secu-  shareholders  and  employ- 

cinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  will  be  ing  for  divestiture  of  its  inter-  rities.  ggg  since  1951  ” 

asked  soon  to  approve  an  ar-  est  in  the  Enquirer.  Since  that  Judge  Porter  said  he  would  Howard  commented  that  the 


cinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  will  be  ing  for  divestiture  of  its  inter-  rities.  ggg  since  1951  ” 

asked  soon  to  approve  an  ar-  est  in  the  Enquirer.  Since  that  Judge  Porter  said  he  would  Howard  commented  that  the 
rangement  for  purchasing  the  time  a  dozen  proposals  were  adjourn  the  matter  for  two  Scripps  people  would  be  happy 
majority  interest  owned  by-  submitted  and  the  deadline  for  weeks  and  suggested  that  an-  gj^gg  gyj.  ^jjg  Enquirer  affair 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company.  sale  had  been  originally  set  for  other  five  or  six  weeks  should  so  they  can  concentrate  on  mat- 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  last  May  12.  More  time  was  be  enough  time  to  give  Scripps  ^g^s  pertaining  to  the  Scripps- 
Scripps,  and  Francis  L.  Dale,  granted  by  Federal  Judge  David  to  work  out  a  transaction.  Howard  group  of  newspapers, 

president  of  Enquirer,  an-  S.  Porter.  On  April  24  Howard  Jerome  Goldman,  attorney  “After  all,”  he  said,  “we  have 
nounced  Wednesday  that  they  announced  that  a  deal  with  the  for  Marvin  Werner  and  Wa-  had  only  an  investment  interest 
had  reached  an  agreement  un-  most  likely  bidder  was  off  be-  bash  Consolidated  Inc.,  a  hold-  the  Enquirer  since  our  shares 
der  which  501,986  shares  held  cause  the  terms  could  not  be  ing  company,  told  the  court  his  were  voted  by  trustees.  We 

by  Scripps  will  be  purchased  met.  client  was  a  “very  serious  pro-  played  no  role  in  the  manage- 

for  $.15  a  share,  or  a  total  of  Other  bidder  named  spective  buyer”  and  would  like  nient  of  the  paper.” 

about  $17.6  million  in  cash.  to  have  an  opportunity  to  con-  One  reouirement  of  the  com  t 


Howard  group  of  newspapers. 
“After  all,”  he  said,  “we  have 


client  was  a  “very  serious  pro-  played  no  role  in  the  manage- 
spective  buyer  and  would  like  nient  of  the  paper.” 


vainer  uiuuer  iiameu  ^  ^ 

to  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 

The  Scripps  interest,  amount-  Scripps  petitioned  the  court  tinue  negotiations.  decree  was  that  the  purchaser 

ing  to  about  59  percent  of  the  to  allow  another  11  months  to  Werner  was  identified  as  a  of  the  Scripps  interest  would 

company  that  publishes  the  Cin-  find  a  buyer  and  at  a  hearing  former  delegate  to  the  United  j^gep  the  Enquirer  “a  going 
cinnati  Enquirer,  morning  and  this  week.  Dale  appeared  as  a  Nations,  a  supporter  of  Hubert  concern,  engaged  in  the  publi- 
Sunday,  was  acquired  in  a  se-  friend  of  the  court  and  objected  Humphrey  in  the  last  presiden-  cation,  distribution  and  sale  of 
ries  of  purchases  in  the  early  to  further  delay.  In  an  affidavit  tial  campaign,  and  a  backer  of  ^  fiaiiy  ^nd  Sunday  newspaper.” 
195()’s  and  placed  in  a  voting  filed  the  court  mentioned  that  Howard  Metzenbaum,  Cleve-  xhe  weekday  Enquirer  has  a 
trust  along  with  shares  owned  Scripps  had  been  negotiating  land  Democrat  who  is  seeking  circulation  of  190,000  and  the 
by  some  employees  and  other  exclusively  with  Medical  Invest-  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Sunday  edition  has  a  sale  of 

individuals.  ment  Corp.  of  Minneapolis.  On  the  day  after  the  hearing  300,000.  The  Post  &  Times-Star 

Siih  idiarv  finanrins  Thomas  Scanlan,  who  heads  Howard  and  Dale  announced  has  an  evening  circulation  of 

"  ■  the  Medicor  firm,  told  E&P  he  their  agreement  on  a  purchase  236,000.  Earnings  of  the  En- 

The  offer,  which  Howard  said  had  dropped  out  of  the  bidding  plan.  Howard  said  the  details  quirer  have  risen  from  $1.7  mil- 
was  signed  this  week,  involves  for  the  Enquirer  stock  because  of  the  contract  still  had  to  be  lion  in  1965  to  $2.3  million  in 
financing  of  the  purchase  by  of  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  ironed  out  and  then  it  would  be  1969.  The  company  has  been  in 
Enquirer  Enterprises  Inc.,  a  money  market.  The  film,  which  submitted  to  a  special  meeting  business  since  1841. 

wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  began  as  Medical  Equipment _ 

newspajier  company.  The  prin-  Leasing,  is  now  a  conglom-  t^t  -■  m  CP  I 

cipal  holdings  of  Enterprises  erate  owning  Blane-Thompson  51  ^7~  CTfllT  1^  Q 

is  a  15  percent  interest  in  the  Co.  Inc.,  advertising  agency  in  1  l  C/ IV  V  !9l/Cl.XX 

Cincinnati  Reds  Baseball  Club,  New  York,  the  Shipstads  and  _  •' 

which  is  pennant-bound  this  Johnson  Ice  Follies  and  the  T  T  A  AW  T 

season,  and  a  10  percent  share  Vancouver  franchise  in  the  Na-  I  I  fX  Wf  T ||  Til  MM 

of  the  Cincinnati  Bengals  in  tional  Hockey  League.  ^  X  T  ▼ 

the  American  Football  League.  The  government  also  objected  The  Brooklyn  office  of  the  The  straw  vote  took  nlace 


One  requirement  of  the  court 
decree  was  that  the  purchaser 


Werner  was  identified  as  a  of  ffig  Scripps  interest  would 


newspaiier  company.  The  prin-  Leasing,  is  now  a  conglom-  t^t  -■  m  PP  I 

cipal  holdings  of  Enterprises  erate  owning  Blane-Thompson  O  51  V7~  CTfllT  1^  Q 

is  a  15  percent  interest  in  the  Co.  Inc.,  advertising  agency  in  1  l  C/ IV  V  !9l/Cl>XX  OA/UJVS 

Cincinnati  Reds  Baseball  Club,  New  York,  the  Shipstads  and  _  •' 

which  is  pennant-bound  this  Johnson  Ice  Follies  and  the  T  T  A  WW  7^  S- 

season,  and  a  10  percent  share  Vancouver  franchise  in  the  Na-  I  I  fX  Wf  T  f|T*  ||HT*Mll1TmTM 

of  the  Cincinnati  Bengals  in  tional  Hockey  League.  ^  X  T  ▼ 

the  American  Football  League.  The  government  also  objected  The  Brooklyn  office  of  the  The  straw  vote  took  place 
On  a  consolidate  basis.  Cm-  to  extending  the  time  for  dives-  National  Labor  Relations  about  the  time  that  the  Times 
Cinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  and  sub-  titure.  John  W.  Poole,  an  attor-  Board  has  begun  hearings  to  Mirror  Company  of  Los  Ange* 
sidiaries  had  income  of  near-  ney  in  the  antitrust  division,  de-  determine  which  union  will  les  announced  it  was  purchas- 
ly  $26  million  in  1969  a^  dared  in  court  that  “Scripps  represent  Neivsday's  editorial  ing  the  controlling  interest  in 
earned  $2.3  million.  Many  of  the  has  had  a  chance  to  scour  the  employees  in  collective  bargain-  Newsday  from  Harry  F.  Gug- 
firm’s  1,000  employees  own  country  for  prospective  pur-  ing  with  the  management.  genheim. 

shares  on  which  a  dividend  of  chasers.”  The  sale,  he  argued.  According  to  the  organizing  The  formal  petition  of  the 

$1.50  was  paid.  There  aie  more  should  be  made  as  quickly  as  committee,  a  majority  of  300  organizing  committee  is  now 
than  3,000  shareholders  alto-  possible,  “so  the  Enquirer  man-  editorial  employees  of  the  Long  before  the  NLRB.  At  the 
gether.  agement  can  get  itself  down  Island  daily  voted  last  April  Wednesday  hearing  the  man- 

Twenty  jears  ago  an  em-  to  long-range  planning  that  is  May  in  favor  of  the  United  agement  of  the  newspaper  was 

ployee  group  bought  control  of  essential  and  so  that  employee  Automobile  Workers  and  signed  represetned  bv  Andrew 
the  company  in  a  court-ordered  morale  is  no  longer  unsettled  cards  authorizing  UAW  to  rep-  Hughes,  attorney,'  and  Frank 
auction  for  about  $6  million.  because  the  people  don’t  know  resent  them.  Farrell,  business  manager.  The 

Sale  of  the  Scripps’  interest  who  they  re  going  to  work  for.  Initially  there  were  five  pos-  UAW  was  represented  by  Ben- 


which  was  acquired  before  the  Dale,  who  is  an  attorney,  ad-  sibilities  as  follows:  an  inde-  jamin  Rubenstein,  attorney, 
Scripps-Howard  parent  organ-  vised  Judge  Porter  that  five  pendent  union;  the  tvpograph-  and  Gerald  Rocker,  an  interna- 
ization  bought  the  Cincinnati  separate  proposals  had  been  ical  union;  the  Newspaper  tional  representative. 

Times-Star  and  consolidated  it  submitted  by  the  Enquirer  and  Guild;  the  Teamsters’  Brother-  The  organizing  committee  of 
with  the  Cincinnati  Post,  was  two  of  its  shareholders  for  the  hood  or  UAW.  The  Auto  Work-  Newsday  was  represented  by 
ordered  in  litigation  begun  by  Scripps  stock.  The  most  recent  ers  won  by  a  large  majority,  Maureen  O’Neill,  chairman; 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  proposal,  he  said,  was  given  the  members  of  the  committee  Ernest  W.  Volkman,  John 
1964.  Scripps  signed  a  consent  with  alternatives  of  all  cash,  reported.  (Continued  on  page  10) 


Rubenstein,  attorney. 


Newsday  agent 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Cummins,  William  Nack, 
Frances  Cerra  and  Joseph  M. 
Treen.  The  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  City  sent  attorney 
Philip  Tobin  to  participate. 

According  to  the  organizing 
committee,  the  Guild  had  prom¬ 
ised  not  to  intervene  if  another 
union  was  invited.  This  was 
denied  by  the  Guild,  whose  rep¬ 
resentative  told  E&P,  “We  have 
a  natural  interest  in  the  case. 
We  want  to  see  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  represented  by  newspaper 
unions.” 

At  the  center  of  the  debate 
before  Hearing  Officer  Jerome 
Katz  was  the  question  of  the 
definition  of  editorial  emnloyee. 
The  management  said  it 
wanted  to  conduct  negotiations 
with  a  unit  but  there  remained 
the  question  who  belongs  in  it. 
The  organizing  committee  esti¬ 
mated  the  number  at  about  300 
but  the  management  had  no  es¬ 
timate  and  asked  for  another 
date  for  presentation  of  fur¬ 
ther  information.  A  new  hear¬ 
ing  was  scheduled  for  July  27. 

Lists  disagree 

The  management  suggested  a 
list  of  employees  in  a  “profes¬ 
sional”  category  which  was  at 
considerable  .rariance  with  the 
list  of  the  committee.  The  man¬ 
agement  list  includes  librari¬ 
ans,  researchers,  syndicate 
salesmen,  community  relations 
representatives  and  others 
who,  according  to  the  manage¬ 
ment,  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
editorial  unit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  list  does  not  include 
columnists  and  critics.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  “special¬ 
ist”  is  especially  controversial. 
The  management  wants  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  specialists  from  the 
unit. 

Maureen  O’Neill,  chairman 
of  the  committee  pointed  out 
that  she  writes  mostly  on  labor 
problems  and  therefore  could 
be  barred  from  the  unit  as  a 
“specialist.”  The  same  could 
happen  with  other  editorial  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  management  wants  to 
exclude  from  the  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  all  department  chiefs, 
assistant  editors  and  supervi¬ 
sors,  art  directors,  the  chief  of 
the  investigative  reporting 
team,  and  some  others. 

A  UAW  representative  said 
that  the  diflFerences  between  the 
two  sides  were  not  “very  im¬ 
portant”  and  suggested  that  an 
agreement  be  reached  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  Newsday’s 
employees  can  hold  elections. 


After  the  hearing,  the  orga¬ 
nizing  committee  met  with 
UAW  representative  G.  Rock¬ 
er.  Answering  questions  from 
reporters  as  to  the  reasons  why 
the  UAW  had  been  selected  by 
the  majority.  Miss  O’Neill  said 
that  one  reason  was  the 
“sweetheart  contract”  signed 
between  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  and  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press,  on  June  11,  1969. 
The  three-year  contract  expires 
on  January  27, 1971. 

Another  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  E.  W.  Volkman,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  invitation  to  the 
UAVV'^  was  a  “new  trend”  be¬ 
cause  the  “white  collar”  unions 
seem  to  be  less  effective  as  time 
goes  on.  Others  expressed  some 
disillusionment  with  the  Guild 
for  not  doing  “nearly  enough” 
for  editorial  workers. 

An  official  of  the  Guild  an¬ 
swered  that  the  so-called 
“sweetheart  contract”  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  Interest  or  militancy 
on  the  part  of  the  employees 
and  not  of  the  Guild.  Besides, 
he  added,  “the  Long  Island 
Press  contract  is  inferior  to 
other  New  York  contracts,  but 
this  has  been  so  historically.” 

It  appeared,  however,  from 
the  comments  of  several  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  committee  that  feel¬ 
ing  against  the  Guild  antedates 
the  Long  Island  Press  contract. 
The  Guild  tried  to  organize 
Xewsday's  employees  twice  in 
the  last  10  years  but  both  ef¬ 
forts  were  unsuccessful. 

A  representative  of  UAW 
stated  that  his  union  “at  no 
time  sent  a  representative  or 
attempted  to  organize  the  re¬ 
porters  and  writers.” 

Guild  raps 
paper  mills 
and  Agnew 

Delegates  to  the  37th  annual 
con%'ention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  at  Seattle 
this  week  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  publishers  to  explore 
ways  of  recycling  newsprint  for 
reuse  as  an  aid  to  ridding  the 
nation  of  pollution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted 
without  debate  after  it  had  l)een 
amended  to  include  magazines. 
It  said  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  “are  major  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  environmental 
crises  facing  man  today.” 

Vice  President  Spiro  .\gnew, 
the  target  of  criticism  frequent¬ 
ly  during  the  convention,  was 
accused  of  interfering  with  the 
reporting  and  analyzing  of  the 


Paper  prepares 
community  for 
another  storm 

The  Daily  Herald,  which 
serves  the  Mississippi  Gulf 
Coast,  provided  an  opportunity 
for  community  leaders,  local 
and  federal  officials,  as  well  as 
ordinary  residents,  to  re¬ 
evaluate  disaster  preparedness 
by  sponsoring  a  Hurricane 
Preparedness  Conference. 

The  Coast  was  hard-hit  by 
Hurricane  Camille  last  August. 

President  Nixon  sent  a  letter 
of  commendation  to  Roland 
Weeks  Jr.,  general  manager, 
for  arranging  the  conference. 

George  M.  Grace,  director  of 
field  operations.  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  told 
of  federal  developments  in 
disaster  relief  since  Hurricane 
Camille. 

County  and  municipal 
officials,  during  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion,  told  participants  the  Coast 
is  now  better  prepared  for  a 
hurricane  than  it  was  before 
Camille.  Among  the  panelists 
was  William  M.  Holloway, 
regional  director,  OEP,  who 
outlined  federal  legislation  to 
assist  communities  in  recover¬ 
ing  from  natural  disasters. 

Panel  cites  needs 

Another  panel  stressed  the 
need  for  coast-wide  centers  for 
emergency  planning,  uniform 
identification  passes,  improved 
arrangements  for  refugee  evac¬ 
uation  and  improved  communi¬ 
cations. 


news  in  another  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted 
only  after  it  had  been  amended 
to  “demand”  .  .  .  not  “appeal” 

.  .  .  to  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion  “to  affirm  its  support  of  a 
free  press.” 

In  another  resolution  the 
Guildsmen  endorsed  a  national 
health  plan. 

The  delegates  concemed  them¬ 
selves  with  these  general  topics 
while  committees  worked  out  the 
details  of  other  proposals  on 
such  matters  as  a  $400-a-week 
wage  goal,  pay  equality  for 
women,  protection  for  newsmen 
from  being  re<|uired  to  divulge 
material  obtained  in  confidence, 
and  greater  freedom  for  edi¬ 
torial  department  workers  to 
participate  in  political  activities. 

Other  measures  recommended 
by  the  Guild  officers  will  call  for 
more  participation  in  manage¬ 
ment  policies  and  the  hiring  of 
more  personnel  from  the  minori¬ 
ties.  An  increase  in  union  dues 
also  was  on  the  agenda  for  the 
five-day  convention. 
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A  third  panel  reported  long- 
range  economic  developments 
resulting  from  Camille. 

A  highlight  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  time-lapse  motion 
picture,  made  from  a  space 
satellite,  showing  Camille  as  it 
approached  the  Mississippi 
Coast. 

In  conjunction  with  the  con¬ 
junction  with  the  conference, 
the  Biloxi-Gulfport  newspaper 
sponsored  exhibits  for  three 
days  at  a  shopping  center.  In¬ 
cluded  were  exhibits  by  OEP, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  American 
Red  Cross  and  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau.  In  addition,  the  paper 
published  a  four-page  hurricane 
checklist  which  included  a 
tracking  chart  and  evacuation 
instructions.  The  checklist  was 
distributed  free  with  the  June 
20  edition  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Herald  suffered  damage 
from  last  year’s  hurricane. 
With  its  presses  flooded  and  no 
electricity,  the  Herald  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  three  days  by  the 
State-Record  Co.,  Columbia,  S. 
C.,  with  which  it  is  affiliated. 

As  part  of  its  contribution  to 
community  rebuilding,  the  pa¬ 
per  sold  United  States  flags  at 
reduced  rates  to  bolster  morale, 
conducted  a  photo-rebuilding 
contest  and  currently  runs  re¬ 
building  features  each  Sunday 
on  a  special  page. 

Moderating  the  panels  and 
introducing  speakers  was  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  McHugh,  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 

IPI  has  assurances 
on  trial  in  Taiwan 

Ernest  Meyer,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  International 
Press  Institute,  told  19  U.  S. 
members  at  a  New  York  lunch¬ 
eon  June  23  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  assurances  from  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  Chinese  Government  in 
Taiwan  that  Quintin  and  Rizal 
Yuyitung,  Chinese  publishers 
deported  from  Manila  for  al¬ 
leged  communist  sympathies, 
would  not  be  tried  by  a  military 
court  nor  in  secret. 

He  said  this  is  a  “test  case” 
for  IPI  and  expressed  hope 
the  brothers  might  be  released 
without  trial. 

The  wife  of  one  brother  gave 
birth  after  arrival  in  Taiwan, 
he  said,  and  named  the  child 
“Ipi”  in  honor  of  the  Institute. 

Meyer  reported  off  the  record 
on  efforts  being  made  by  IPI  to 
obtain  the  relea.se  of  20  jour¬ 
nalists  now  held  capitive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Miss  Aw  Sian,  publisher  of 
three  Chinese-langnage  and  two 
English-language  newspapers 
in  Hong  Kong,  and  newly 
elected  chairman  of  IPI,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  the  luncheon. 
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Field  ends  suburban  venture 
with  sale  to  Paddock  group 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Paddock  Publications  Inc., 
for  72  years  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  northwest  Chi¬ 
cago  suburbs,  picked  up  all  the 
marbles  to  end  a  heated  com¬ 
petitive  situation  by  purchasing 
four  Field  Enterprises  subur¬ 
ban  dailies  and  acquiring 
Field’s  southwest  suburban 
weeklies  group. 

An  announcement  heralding 
the  end  of  a  4*/^-year  experi¬ 
ment  by  Field  Enterprises, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  made  jointly  this 
week  by  Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr., 
president  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  Bailey  K.  Howard, 
president  of  Field  Enterprises. 

The  sale  meant  loss  of  jobs 
for  100  fulltime  workers  and 
about  .50  parttimers  who  were 
employes  of  Day  Publications 
Inc.,  which  entered  the  subur¬ 
ban  daily  field  on  January  31, 
1966,  in  direct  competition  to 
Paddock’s  operation  of  17 
weeklies.  This  move  resulted  in 
Paddock  going  to  tri-w'eekly 
publication  in  communities 
where  Field  was  operating 
dailies  and  subsequently  to 
dailies  with  four  of  its  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  latter  move  trans¬ 
pired  on  March  17, 1969. 

Ix>sses  incurred 

It  was  no  secret  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  fraternity  that  with 
daily  competition  in  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  Pi-ospect  (Mount 
Prospect  and  Prospect  Heights) 
and  Des  Plaines  substantial 
losses  wei'e  incurred  on  both 
sides.  One  publisher  remarked: 
“The  situation  was  getting 
too  hot  for  two  publishers  to 
handle.  Someone  had  to  get 
out.’’ 

Publishers  countrywide  had 
been  watching  developments 
closely,  first  as  Field  entered 
the  daily  suburban  business  and 
later  when  Paddock  set  up  com¬ 
petitive  dailies. 

To  combat  the  Field  entries. 
Paddock  established  dailies  in 
Arlington  Heights,  Mount 
Prospect,  Rolling  Meadows  and 
Palatine.  He  published  a  tri¬ 
weekly  in  Des  Plaines  and 
when  Field  opened  a  daily 
there  Paddock  followed  suit. 

The  expansions  resulted  in  a 
l)lethora  of  dailies  in  the  highly- 
populated  northwest  Chicago 
(Cook  County)  area  with  four 
metropolitan  Chicago  newspa¬ 


pers  striving  for  increased  cir¬ 
culation  in  those  suburbs — the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  afternoon  newspaper, 
Chicago  Today — plus  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News. 

Absorbing  some  employes 

Paddock  said  in  announcing 
the  startup  of  four  dailies  that 
gross  revenue  of  his  entire 
group  was  $3  million  a  year. 
The  papers  employed  375  regu¬ 
lar  and  parttime  persons  and 
w'ere  paying  $1.5  million  in  to¬ 
tal  wages.  Paddock,  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  Field  properties,  said 
he  would  attempt  to  absorb  25 
Field  fulltimers  and  up  to  10 
parttimers. 

Dismissed  Field  employees 
collected  two  weeks’  severance 
pay  for  each  year  worked  and 
accrued  vacation  pay. 

John  E.  Stanton,  president, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Day 
Publications,  will  remain  with 
Field  as  vicepresident  of  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Printing  Company, 
Elk  Grove  Village,  which  print¬ 
ed  the  Day  newspapers.  Metro¬ 
politan  Printing  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sale  to  Paddock. 
Stanton  is  a  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  a  longtime  Field  em¬ 
ploye. 

James  Godbold.  who  was 
president  of  Tri-County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  pub¬ 
lished  the  Field  southwest 
suburban  Graphic  Weeklies, 
and  Walter  Bixby,  a  vicepres¬ 
ident,  will  stay  with  the  compa¬ 
ny  and  work  for  Paddock. 

Circulation  staff  stays 

Paddock  said  he  would  retain 
the  Day  Publications  circula¬ 
tion  staff  “at  least  temporari¬ 
ly’’  to  complete  the  merger  of 
circulation  lists  of  the  Field, 
Paddock  and  Tii-Coinity  com¬ 
panies. 

He  said  also  there  are  plans 
to  launch  a  new  building  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  spring  of  1971  and 
his  papers  may  be  converted  to 
offset.  They  now  are  printecl 
letterpress  in  Paddock’s  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights  plant,  which, 
Paddock  said,  the  newspapers 
have  outgrown. 

With  subsequent  expansion 
into  the  daily  field  after  the 
March,  1969,  announcement  of 
four  dailies.  Paddock  has  been 
putting  out  four  other  dailies 
for  a  total  of  eight.  Acquisition 


of  the  Field  dailies  will  raise 
his  daily  total  to  11  (Arling¬ 
ton,  Prospect  and  Des  Plaines 
Day  publications  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  the  Northwest  Day 
dropped.  With  the  six  Tri- 
County  tri-weeklies  total  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  Paddock  group 
will  number  23,  making  it  one 
of  the  largest  suburban  news¬ 
paper  operations  in  the  United 
States. 

Addition  of  the  Day  Publica¬ 
tions  will  raise  circulation  from 
37,000  to  between  45,000  and 
50,000,  Paddock  said. 

Names  will  be  Herald 

The  Paddock  papers  have 
been  called  Herald  and  this 
logo  will  be  retained  with  the 
addition  of  Arlington  Day  in 
smaller  type.  The  same  will  be 
true  of  the  Mount  Prospect 
(Prospect  Heights)  paper, 
while  the  Cook  County  Herald 
in  Des  Plaines,  which  is  Pad¬ 
dock’s  oldest  publication,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  weekly,  will  be  named 
the  Cook  County  Herald  and 
Des  Plahies  Day. 

Combined  population  of  the 
communities  involved  in  the 
newspaper  changes  is  in  excess 
of  150,000,  up  well  above  100 
percent  in  three  years. 

Paddock  recently  announced 
(E&P,  June  6)  election  of  new 
directors  to  its  board.  Among 
them  are  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  re¬ 
tired  executive  editor  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times;  Fred  L.  Goss,  retired 
executive  of  the  Goss  Company, 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of 
newspaper  printing  presses, 
and  Clinton  Youle,  corporation 
finance  consultant. 

Paddock  said  these  acquisi¬ 
tions  will  strengthen  the  oper¬ 
ating  team,  indicating  that  the 
new  directors  will  be  vv'orking 
at  the  publication  business. 
Goss  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  to  Paddock,  the  president, 
and  will  lend  his  production 
and  equipment  knowledge  to 
the  business.  Paddock  said. 
Isaacs  has  consented  to  conduct 
sessions  with  the  editorial 
staffs  and  Youle  will  provide 
experience  in  publishing  weekly 
newspapers  in  Illinois  and 
financial  matters.  Paddock  said. 
Added  to  these  will  be  Godbold 
and  Bixby,  who  will  head  the 
new  subsidiary.  Paddock  Cres¬ 
cent  Papers  Inc.,  formerly  Tri- 
County. 


Paddock  said  that  Isaacs, 
Goss  and  Youle  had  not  been 
asked  to  invest  in  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Bailey  Howard,  in  making 
the  Field  announcement,  said 
the  Field  “experiment  (intro¬ 
ducing  daily  newspapers  to 
suburban  areas)  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  progress  and 
growth  of  these  communities. 
Many  suburban  publishers  and 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  as  well  have  improved 
and  increased  their  services  to 
suburban  readers.” 

He  said  Field  Enterprises 
would  continue  to  devote  its 
resources  to  the  metropolitan 
community — city  and  suburban 
and  in  particular,  efforts  will 
be  concentrated  on  the  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News. 

Paddock  intends  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  features  of  the  Day  publi¬ 
cations  and  former  Day  sub¬ 
scribers  began  receiving  the 
Herald  beginning  June  22. 

He  will  keep  the  present 
staffs  of  the  Graphic  (now  Pad- 
dock  Crescent)  weeklies  and 
plans  expansion  of  news  and 
advertising  coverage  in  the 
southwest  suburbs. 

Challenge  and  incentive 

Paddock  said  the  Day  publi¬ 
cations  had  provided  “local 
media  with  the  challenge  and 
incentive  to  adjust  to  new  con¬ 
ditions,  to  change  old  concepts 
and  practices,  and  to  look  to  the 
future  with  broader  insights 
and  new  perspectives.” 

Paddock  commented  that 
Field  had  further  evidenced  its 
recognition  of  the  unique,  dis¬ 
tinct  communications  functions 
of  the  metropolitan  and  local 
suburban  press,  adding: 

“Each  of  us  will  concentrate 
on  doing  well  what  nobody  else 
is  better  able  to  do;  neither  can 
substitute  for  the  other  and  its 
particular  area  of  information 
service. 

Paddock  said  the  northwest 
area  remains  on  of  the  most 
competitive  in  the  country  and 
he  looked  for  added  intensity  in 
the  future. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a 
suburban  operation  with  the 
Trib,  a  tri-weekly  started  in 
1967  and  now  coming  out  in 
four  editions  with  137,500  paid 
circulations. 

Time  Inc.  also  has  a  major 
investment  in  the  subui'ban 
newspaper  field  since  the  ac- 
((uisition  of  Pioneer  Press  Inc. 
in  .4pril  1969.  This  company 
publishes  14  twice-weekly  pa¬ 
pers  with  about  110,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Time’s  second  subsidiary, 
Hollister  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishes  11  twice-w'eekly  papers 
with  60,000  circulation. 
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Union’s  loan 
to  Copeland 
paper  probed 

.  A  union  pension  fund  loan 
which  went  into  the  operation 


the  loan  were  behind  two  and 
three  months,  according  to 
Herbert  Elovitz,  controller  of 
the  fund. 

The  loan  went  to  Community 
Publications  Inc.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  The  firm  was  80  percent 
owned  by  the  Citizen-News, 
now  known  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Citizen-News. 

Horton  became  publisher 


Parade  will  return 
to  Houston  in  1971 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

oi  the  Hollywood  (C^lif.)  Citi-  when  it  was  announced  the  The  Houston  Post  will  ^gin  Motley  saidhewas  <‘r^son- 

zL-Ve"s  an7  the  relationship  newspaper  had  been  sold  to  an  ‘^^str.bution  of  Parade  ^  Janu-  ably  sure’  there  would  be  an 

Stween  Tamm^  Du  Pon?  investment  group.  Copeland  «y  3,  1971,  bringing  the  circu-  advertising  rate  - 

Popeland  Jr.,  38,  and  Richard  was  to  remain  as  a  stockholder. 

Horton,  a  federal  parolee  who  Horton  has  said  the  loan  was 

recently  became  publisher  of  used  to  reduce  operating  losses 

the  newspaper,  is  under  inves-  of  the  Citizen-News,  which 

tigation  by  a  Federal  Grand  claims  65,000  circulation, 
jury  in  Chicago.  Horton  was  part  of  a  group 

Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  Pe-  which  set  up  the  Brighton 
ter  Vaira  said  this  week  the  bank.  It  failed  two  years  after 
investigation  has  been  in  prog-  it  opened  and  was  the  subject 
ress  for  three  months  and  prob-  of  a  U.  S.  Senate  investigation 


increase  to 

lation  of  the  supplement  to  cover  the  addition  of  the  Hous¬ 


ton  market,  which  has  moved 
from  16th  to  12th  in  total  retail 
sales  in  1970  Sales  Manage- 
men  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

He  noted  that  it  was  the  14th 
time  that  Parade  has  returned 
to  a  newspaper  that  had  previ- 


ably  will  be  completed  within 
the  next  month. 

The  loan  of  $1.3  million  to 
Copeland,  son  of  the  chairman 
of  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours 
and  Co.  of  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  was  made  by  the  Jour- 


Copeland  has  not  been  avail¬ 
able  for  comment.  He  has  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  grand  jury 
which  is  looking  into  more  than 
$11  million  in  loans  from  the 
pension  fund. 

In  another  action,  not  related 


neymen  Barbers,  Hairdressers  to  the  grand  jury  probe,  the 
and  Cosmetologists  Internation-  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
al  Union,  with  headquarters  in  t^o.  has  been  attempting  to  col- 
Indianapolis.  loot  a  loan  of  $700,000  it  made 

The  jury  is  also  investigating  to  Copeland  when  he  purchased 
the  ■  activities  of  Thomas  the  North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Shaheen,  former  investment  Valley  Times  in  Los  Angeles 


counselor  for  the  union  pension 
fund,  who  arranged  the  1967 
loan.  Copeland  and  Shaheen 
are  executives  of  Winthrop 
Lawrence  Co. 

Shaheen  had  gone  through 
corporate  bankruptcy  in  1965, 
according  to  federal  court  rec¬ 
ords  in  Chicago,  involving  $2.7 
million  in  debts.  In  1966,  the 
year  he  was  hired  by  the  bar¬ 
bers’  union,  he  underwent  per- 


County. 

Howard  Mithun,  secretary  of 
the  Minneapolis  company,  said 
the  assets  of  the  Valley  Times 
were  sold  to  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Publishing  Co.,  of  which 
Copeland  w^as  president.  Pay¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made  over  a 
period  of  time.  When  Great 
W’estem  defaulted,  according  to 
Mithun,  the  loan  was  renegoti¬ 
ated.  New  arrangements  were 


16%  million  in  94  newspapers. 

The  door  was  swung  open  to 
Parade  when  the  Post  decided 
to  make  its  locally-edited  sup¬ 
plement,  Texas  Tempo,  a 
monthly  publication  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1971.  The  move  was 

brought  about  by  “economic  rea-  ously  dropped  the  magazine, 
sons,”  a  reliable  source  told 
E&P. 

The  two-and-a-half-year-old 
rotogravure  magazine  has  been 
distributed  also  by  the  Galves¬ 
ton  News  and  Baytown  Sun. 

Les  Daugherty,  publisher  of 
the  Galveston  News,  said  the 
papers  will  take  on  Family 
Weekly  as  a  replacement  for  which  favors  busing  to  achieve 
Tempo.  racial  integration  in  the  city’s 

Harry  Hayes,  advertising  di-  school  district,  was  the  target 
rector  of  the  Houston  Post,  who  of  about  20  anti-busing  pick- 
was  in  New  York  this  week,  eters  Friday,  June  19. 
said  the  supplement  had  been  The  protesters,  mostly  house¬ 
doing  reasonably  well.  He  said  wives  and  members  of  the  all- 
Tempo  carried  “over  50%  of  white  Pontiac  Concerned  Par- 
the  linage  in  the  retail  field  and  ents  Association,  marched 
44%  in  national  as  against  the  peaceably  for  three  hours  in 
competition.”  He  said  as  a  front  of  the  newspaper  office  in 
monthly  supplement.  Tempo  downtown  Pontiac, 
would  have  a  changed  editorial  They  carried  placards  read- 
format  in  that  the  content  of  ing  “Fair  Paper  Due  Pontiac,” 
each  issue  would  be  “special-  “Unfair  Editorials”  and  “Re- 
ized.” 


Anti-bus  pickets 
protest  paper’s 
editorial  stand 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press, 


Second  return 


sonal  bankruptcy  proceedings  made  for  payment,  but  the  mat¬ 
in  Chicago  for  $3.5  million  in  ter  is  in  default  now,  Mithun 
debts. 

Shaheen  al.so  had  done  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Brighton  Nation¬ 
al  Bank,  Brighton,  Colo.,  in 
1966,  borrowing  $9,700.  Horton 
went  to  prison  following  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  bank. 


Stock  eollateral 

The  union  loan  was  made  in 
July,  1967,  at  7%%  interest  by 
the  Amalgamated  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  The 


said,  and  a  suit  for  recovery  is 
pending  in  a  Los  Angeles 
court.  Mithun  said  a  report 
that  the  suit  had  been  settled  is 
incorrect. 

Arbitrator  orders 
printers  on  overtime 

An  arbitrator,  William  J. 
Milligan,  recently  ordered  print¬ 
ers  at  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  and  Times  to  work  over¬ 


union  had  an  account  at  the  r^uested  by  the  em¬ 

bank. 


Frederic  R.  McCoy,  secre- 
tarj’-treasurer  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers  Inc.,  said 
it  will  not  represent  Tempo  as 
a  monthly  publication.  He  said 
Metro  will  continue  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Houston  Chronicle’s 
locally-edited  magazine,  Texas. 

The  return  to  Houston  marks 
the  third  time  in  about  20  years 
that  Parade  has  been  in  the 
Houston  market.  The  first  time 
was  from  1947  to  1951  in  the 
Post,  and  the  last  was  in  the 
Chronicle,  from  1962  to  1965. 

Arthur  (“Red”)  Motley, 
president  of  Parade,  denied  a 


place  Saunders  and  Reed.” 

Richard  M.  Saunders  is  the 
paper’s  managing  editor,  and 
Harry  Reed  its  editor. 

A  spokesman  for  the  protes¬ 
ters  said  the  group  objected  to 
“smear  tactics”  employed  by 
the  Pontiac  Press  in  its  support 
of  two  pro-busing  candidates  in 
the  recent  school  board  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  new'spaper’s  preferred 
candidates — Mrs.  Carole  Swee¬ 
ney  and  Dr.  Harvey  Burdick — 
lost  to  two  busing  foes,  Mrs. 
Lucille  (Botts)  Marshall  and 
Mrs.  Elsie  Mihalek. 

Pontiac  Press  publisher  Phil¬ 
lip  J.  Meek,  who  assumed  his 


ployer  under  the  terms  of  the  JeVort  that  Par^’w^  going 

_ report  tnat  raraae  was  going  he  would  be 


back  to  the  Post  free  of 
charge  for  two  years  plus  a  sub- 


The  loan  was  first  made  to 

Copeland,  according  to  a  plead-  ANPA  Labor  Relations 

ing  filed  in  the  case  on  a  motion  Committee  reported  that  the  stantial  advertising  promotion 
to  quash  a  subpoena,  with  $900,-  ai’bitrator  found  the  refusal  to  allow'ance.  Motley  said  the  Post 
000  stock  as  collateral.  The  overtime  was  a  concerted  was  “getting  the  same  standard 

bank,  however,  made  the  loan  action  and  ordered  the  union 
with  the  understanding  that  members  to  stop  violat- 

the  union  pension  fund  w'ould  contract, 

guarantee  the  loan  and  eventu-  The  union  claimed  it  w'as  the  said  no  money  was  being  given 
ally  take  it  over.  This  the  union  decisir  u  of  individuals  to  refuse  for  promotion.  “This  is  not  to 
fund  did  last  November  when  ov-rcime  employment  and  they  say  that  we  have  never  given 
monthly  payments  of  $10,000  on  '-’ould  not  be  disciplined.  such  funds,”  he  added. 


the  demonstrators  he  would  be 
“glad  to  meet  with  any  of  you 
and  listen  to  your  opinions.” 

The  demonstrators  declined  a 
meeting  with  Meek,  who  de¬ 
deal  That"  has"''l^n'' given  “to  ‘blared  he  “will  never  debate  ed¬ 
itorial  policies  on  the  side¬ 
walk.” 


publishers  since  1963  when  the 
American  Weekly  folded.”  He 


The  Press  was  purchased 
last  year  by  Capital  Cities 
Broadcasting  Corp.  from  the 
Fitzgerald  family. 
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Classified  ad  takers 
given  ad-visor  roles 

The  role  of  the  phone  room  Under  25,000  circulation — 
girl  in  a  daily  newspaper’s  Fremont  (0.)  News-Messen- 
classified  department  is  chang-  ger.  Tom  Ackerman,  CAM. 


ing  from  ad  taker  to  “ad- 


Libs  picket 
Detroit  News 
on  help  ads 

A  dozen  members  of  the 
Women’s  Liberation  Movement 


This  is  the  major  message  of  Stanley  Wood. 


25-50,000  —  Montgomery  (WLM)  and  three  male  “sym- 
County  Sentinelj  Rockville,  Md.  pathizers”  picketed  the  Detroit 


News  June  20,:  complaining 


a  presentation  which  was  un-  50-100,000  —  Regina  (Sask.)  ^j^at  sex-separated  want  ads 
veiled  .June  24  at  the  annual  Regina-Post.  George  Crawford.  discriminatory  and  oppres- 

convention  of  the  Association  of  Over  100,000 — Oklahoma  City 


Newspaper  Classified  Advertis-  Oklahoman  and  Titnes.  Edgar 
ing  Managers  here.  The  two-  L.  Stanley, 
part  presentation  was  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  ^ 

Advertising,  ANPA,  and  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  Assistant  CAM  named 

William  Solch,  vicepresident,  rp.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Neivs 


Citing  two  sections  of  the 
State  Fair  Employment  Prac¬ 
tices  Act,  the  group  contended 
that  the  common  newspaper 
piactice  of  listing  jobs  by 
sexes — for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader — violates  state  law 


William  Solch,  vicepresident,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Neivs  and  helps  keep  women  out  of 

classified,  made  the  Bureau’s  appointed  James  G.  Allen  top  jobs. 

presentation,  “Classified  Adver-  position  of  assistant  Jobs  offered  in  the  female 

tising:  The  People  s  Business.  ’  classified  advertising  manager,  sections  of  want  ads  offer  less 
It  concerns  the  training  of  em-  been  with  the  News  pay,  fewer  advancement  oppor- 

ployees  in  the  classified  depart-  gj^ce  1954.  Prior  to  this  ap-  tunities,  and  too  often  are 
ments  of  daily  newspapers,  and  pointment  he  was  classified  ad-  confined  to  “some  ordinary 
stresses  that  “ad-visors”  should  ve^tising  sales  manager.  clerk-typist  or  babysitting  job-— 


stresses  that  “ad-visors”  should 
be  expert  classified  ad  sales 
people  who  are  in  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  a  phone  conversation 
with  an  advertiser  from  the 
moment  they  get  on  the  line. 

Toward  a  belter  ad 

The  presentation  features  an 
actual  phone  conversation  with 
an  advertiser,  and  the  dialogue 
illustrates  how  an  “ad-visor” 
takes  an  order  as  well  as  how 
she  uses  her  knowledge  and 
salesmanship  to  promote  a 
more  effective  ad  and  improve 
its  copy. 

Joseph  Lullo,  marketing 
coordinator,  presented  AT&T’s 
multi-slide  show,  “Classified: 
The  Growing  Percentage.”  This 
takes  a  look  at  the  up-to-date 
methods  and  communications 
technology  used  by  newspapers 
to  increase  their  classified  ad 
revenue  and  improve  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  effectiveness  of  the  ads. 

Since  recent  studies  indicate 
that  65  percent  of  all  classified 
advertising  comes  into  the  pa¬ 
per  by  telephone,  and  classified 
advertising  accounts  for  ap¬ 
proximately  26  percent  of  a 
newspaper’s  total  revenue, 
phone-power  training  is  shown 
to  be  an  important  step  in  in¬ 
creasing  classified  linage. 

To  be  filmed 

Both  presentations  will  be 
converted  into  film  strip  and 
record  form  for  distribution  to 
the  member  newspapers  of  AN- 
CAM  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Winners  of  E&P  plaques  for 
classified  promotion  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows: 


New  York  Times  executives 
given  new  responsibilities 


as  though  women  can’t  handlfe 
much  else,”  argued  Bonnie  Ty^ 
son,  25,  a  Detroit  social  worker. 

Miss  Tyson  said  the  \yLM 
has  filed  formal  complaints 
against  both  of  Detroit’s  major 
newspapers,  but  chose  to  picket 
the  News  because  it  has  “more 
classified  ads  and  more  jobs 
offered  in  its  employment  sec‘ 
tions.” 

The  women’s  group  wants  all 
“Help  Wanted”  ads  listed  to¬ 
gether. 

The  News,  like  most  other 
newspapers,  is  awaiting  out¬ 
come  of  a  court  suit  which  is 
the  test  case  on  the  issue.  ? 

The  Washington  Star  chal¬ 
lenged  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunities  Commission 
(EEOC)  efforts  to  force  it  td 
eliminate  mention  of  sex  from 
‘Help  Wanted’  ads. 

The  paper  won  a  court  ruling 
in  February,  1969,  that  the 
guidelines  which  the  EEOC 
sought  to  enforce  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  law  and  that  even 
the  guidelines  were  directed  at 
advertisers,  not  newspapers. 

The  ruling  is  now  being  ap¬ 
pealed  by  a  women’s  rights  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Women’s  Equity 
Advancement  League. 


Several  changes  in  the  man¬ 
agement  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher. 

Andrew  Fisher  and  Ivan 
Veit,  vicepresidents,  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  executive  vicepres¬ 
idents,  along  with  Harding  F. 
Bancroft. 

Fisher’s  responsibilities  will 
continue  to  be  in  newspaper  op¬ 
erations;  Veit’s  in  development 
and  diversification,  and  Ban¬ 
croft’s  in  corporate  and  admin¬ 
istrative  affairs. 

Vi^•cp^e^ideIlls  named 

Four  new'  vicepresidents,  who 
will  continue  in  their  present 
duties,  were  named:  James  C. 
Goodale,  general  counsel;  Wal¬ 
ter  Mattson,  production  direc¬ 
tor;  John  .1.  McCabe,  control¬ 
ler;  and  John  Mortimer,  gener¬ 
al  director,  personnel  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations. 

Francis  A.  Cox,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  continues  as  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  and  James  B. 
Reston  continues  to  have  major 
responsibility  in  the  news  area. 

“These  changes,”  Sulzberger 
said,  “will,  I  believe,  strengthen 
the  Times  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  70s  and  will  advance 
younger  executives  into  posi¬ 
tions  of  greater  authority.” 


Fisher,  49,  has  been  with  the 
Times  since  1947.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Amherst  College  and  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

Veit,  62,  joined  the  Times 
upon  his  graduation  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  in  1928. 

Goodale,  36,  was  gi’aduated 
from  Yale  University  in  1955 
and  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  in  1958. 
He  joined  the  New'  York  law 
firm  of  Lord,  Day  and  Lord  in 
1959  and  came  to  the  Times  as 
counsel  in  1963. 

Mattson,  38,  joined  the  Times 
in  1960  as  assistant  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  He  earned  a 
degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  at  Portland  University  in 
1954,  and  a  degree  in  electrical 
engineering  at  Northeastern 
University,  Boston,  in  1959. 

Started  as  tiHiee  boy 

McCabe,  42,  attended  Cathe¬ 
dral  College,  New'  York,  and 
earned  his  B.A.  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary.  After  graduate  w'ork 
in  business  administration  at 
City  College,  he  joined  the 
Times  in  1949  as  an  office  boy. 

Mortimer,  46,  who  joined  the 
Times  in  1962  as  industrial 
relations  manager,  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Williams  College  (1948). 
He  w'as  14  years  with  the  .Yew 
Ybrk  News. 


Quebec  officials 
mix  with  admen 
at  paper’s  party 

Officials  of  the  provincial 
government  of  Quebec  and 
about  40  Toronto  advertising 
executives,  accompanied  by 
their  wives,  attended  the  sixth 
birthday  party  of  Le  Journal 
de  Montreal  on  Friday,  June 
26. 

In  the  official  party  w'ere 
Premier  Robert  Bourassa, 
Tourism  Minister  Claire 
Kirkland  Casgrain,  party  lead¬ 
er  Rene  Levesque  and  former 
Education  Minister  Jean- Paul 
Cardinal. 

'rhese  government  officials, 
who  have  agreed  to  regularly 
cross  political  swords  on  thfe 
editorial  page  of  the  60,- 
000  circulation  daily,  joine(l 
some  500  other  guests  in  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Club  Canadiert, 
Montreal. 

Journal  owner  Pierre  Pela- 
deau,  w'ho  also  heads  a  string 
of  weekly  Quebec  newspapers 
and  tw'o  large  offset  printing 
houses,  was  to  entertain  his 
Toronto  guests  over  the  week¬ 
end.  Highlights  of  the  prograr^ 
will  be  their  attendance  at  “Lb 
Gala  des  Artistes”  at  Plaice  des 
.\rts  Saturday  night,  and  a  visit 
to  the  newly  opened  Man  and 
His  World  Exhibition. 
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New  York 
okay  pact. 

In  a  meeting  which  lasted 
two  and  one-half  hours  on  Sun¬ 
day  (June  21)  members  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No. 

6  ratified  a  new  three-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  city’s  four  major 
newspapers — the  New  Y  ork 
Times,  the  News,  the  New  York 
Post  and  Long  Island  Press. 
The  meeting,  closed  to  the 
press,  was  thinly  attended 
(about  400  of  a  total  of  more 
than  8000  members)  and  the 
vote  for  acceptance  of  the  con¬ 
tract  was  announced  as  293  to 
8. 

The  contract,  described  by 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  union,  as  “the  best”  he 
had  ever  negotiated,  is  retroac¬ 
tive  to  March  31  and  provides 
for  wage  increases  of  15,  11 
and  11  percent,  compounded 
over  three  years. 

Few  objections 

There  was  little  opposition  to 
the  contract,  but  some  members 
thought  that  the  three-year 
span  was  “too  long.”  Others 
said  they  preferred  a  major 
medical  insurance  plan  instead 
of  the  dental  plan  proposed  by 
the  union.  Some  demanded 
shorter  working  hours.  The  day 
shift  hours  are  reduced  six 
minutes — from  seven  hours  to 
six  hours  and  54  minutes,  or 
.34  hours  per  week.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  said  privately 
that  in  negotiations  with  com¬ 
mercial  printers  shorter  work¬ 
ing  hours — probably  a  four-day 
week — will  be  a  “major  de¬ 
mand.” 

Asked  by  reporters  if  the 
publishers  shared  his  assess¬ 
ment  that  this  was  “the  best 
contract,”  Powers  replied  that 
he  did  not  know  but  the  pub¬ 
lishers  “must  be  happy  since 
they  have  a  contract.”  The  poor 
attendance  at  the  meeting  was 
attributed  by  Powers  and  other 
members  of  the  negotiating 
committee  to  bad  weather  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  Faher’s 
Day. 

$258  in  1972 

After  deducting  allocation  of 
%  per  cent  the  first  and  second 
years  to  increase  contributions 
to  the  ITU  Negotiated  Pension 
Plan,  the  new  scales  for  prin¬ 
ters  will  reach  $258.82  (day), 
$270.94  (night)  and  $283.06 
(lobster)  on  March  31, 1972. 

The  cost-of-livii^  allowance 
was  revised.  The  old  contract 


printers 
293  to  8 

provided  for  adjustment  of  the 
scales  when  the  consumer  price 
index  rose  above  4  percent.  The 
index  must  go  up  6  percent, 
before  an  adjustment  is  re¬ 
quired  on  March  31,  1971  and 
March  31,  1972,  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  agreement. 

However,  the  contract  spe¬ 
cifies  that  “in  no  event  will  a 
decline  in  the  index  cause  a 
reduction  in  the  scale  of 
wages.”  The  union  also  ob¬ 
tained  a  clause  that  terminates 
the  agreement  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  adopts  a  wage-and-price- 
control  program  affecting  the 
scheduled  w'age  increases. 

Negotiations  between  the 
publishers  and  other  unions 
continued  this  week  but  talks 
with  the  mailers,  who  are  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  printers’  union, 
became  snagged  on  a  demand 
that  they  be  given  a  dollar  in¬ 
crease  equal  to  what  the  prin¬ 
ters  receive  from  percentage 
increases.  This  would  help  to 
close  the  gap  between  mailer 
and  printer  pay  scales. 

Bogus  protection 

The  printers’  contract  con¬ 
tained  several  other  items 
sought  by  the  union  negotiating 
team  which  had  assistance 
from  John  J.  Pilch,  president  of 
the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union.  One  of  these  is  an 
unusual  memorandum  which 
assures  that  the  union  will  re¬ 
ceive  “something  of  comparable 
value”  if  its  reproduction 
(bogus)  franchise  is  declared 
unlawful  by  legislation  or  court 
decision. 

Also,  the  Times  agreed  to  re¬ 
set  a  backlog  of  bogus  that 
built  up  during  the  54  days  the 
union  held  chapel  meetings  that 
prevented  full  productivity  in 
the  composing  room.  Toward 
the  end  of  this  pressure  tactic 
printers  sat  out  19  hours  a  day. 
Since  the  contract  is  retroac¬ 
tive  to  March  31  they  will  be 
paid  for  the  time  spent  in 
meetings,  plus  the  first  round 
15  percent  increase. 

New  equipment  covered 

The  contract  adds  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  list  of  new  equipment 
over  which  the  union  claims 
jurisdiction;  such  machines  as 
Linotron,  Fototronic  Video 
Comp,  Alphatype,  IBM  Selec- 
tric  Magnetic  Tape  Composer. 
Already  specified  were  Photon, 
Linofilm,  ATF  Typesetter,  and 
a  variety  of  photocomposing 
devices. 


Under  a  new  formula  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  straight-time 
hourly  rate,  after  adjustments 
for  pension  plans,  the  publish¬ 
ers  must  pay  more  to  the  union 
automation  fund  for  the  use  of 
outside  tape. 

Printers  employed  on  evening 
newspapers  that  have  Sunday 
editions  are  to  receive  $42.21 
for  a  day  (seven  hours,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  30  minutes  for  lunch) 
between  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  The 
rate  will  be  $44.19  for  a  night 
shift  of  5  hours  and  54  minutes 
between  2  p.m.  and  3  a.m.  In 
both  cases  they  receive  $4.34 
extra  and  overtime  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  is  calculated  at 
$11.23  an  hour. 

The  publishers  are  required 
to  institute  a  dues  checkoff  be¬ 
fore  October  1,  1970  and  the 
contract  establishes  a  union 
shop,  with  30-day  requirement 
to  join.  The  union  reserves  the 
right  to  refuse  membership  in 
accordance  with  its  laws. 

Plant  removal  restricted 

Another  new  paragraph 
provides  for  continued  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  publisher’s  plant 
in  the  event  it  is  moved  any¬ 
where  in  the  metropolitan  area 
which  consists  of  12  counties  in 
New  York,  9  in  New  Jersey 
and  1  in  Connecticut.  This 
takes  in  territory  as  far  south 
as  Asbury  Park,  N.J.,  as  far 
north  as  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
west  beyond  Morristown,  N.  J. 
and  east  to  the  tip  of  Long 
Island,  all  roughly  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  100  miles  from  Manhat¬ 
tan. 

Some  other  new  contract 
provisions  are: 

The  Times  agrees  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  on  proofreading 
which  have  been  evaded. 

When  a  situation  holder  en¬ 
gages  a  substitute  on  holiday, 
both  receive  holiday  pay. 

Times  and  News  will  no  lon¬ 
ger  deduct  $40  a  month  from 
company  pensions.  The  Post  es¬ 
tablishes  a  pension  plan. 

Four  year  apprenticeship 

The  Times  will  not  bring  any 
claim  against  the  union  with 
respect  to  monetary  losses  in¬ 
curred  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
longed  chapel  meetings. 

Printers  will  be  allowed  to 
use  food  vending  machines  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours. 

Apprenticeship  for  printers 
is  reduced  from  six  to  four 
years. 

Leave  for  jury  duty  extended 
from  10  days  to  15  days,  with 
regular  pay  minus  jury  service 
pay. 

If  new  processes  create  ine¬ 
quities  in  the  distribution  of 
overtime,  the  publisher  will 
train  more  journeymen  for  that 
work. 


Fairchild’s 
papers  move 

into  offset 

Fairchild  Publications  Inc. 
this  week  announced  complete 
conversion  of  all  its  publica¬ 
tions,  including  Women's  Wear 
Daily,  to  photo  offset  printing. 

Howard  Keim,  vicepresident 
and  publisher,  said  the  change 
will  be  completed  by  August 
31.  WWD  is  scheduled  to  be 
on  offset  July  27. 

Fairchild  will  no  longer  use 
its  New  York  printing  plant  but 
will  job-print  its  publications 
in  several  locations  outside  of 
New  York.  Its  editorial  and 
business  offices  will  remain  at 
its  12th  Street,  New  York  City, 
location,  and  the  printing 
plants  will  receive  copy  from 
New  York  via  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission. 

The  announcement  of  the 
WWD’s  offset  conversion  did 
not  specify  where  the  78,000 
circulation  daily  will  be 
printed  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  plant  of  the  Vineland 
(N.J.)  Times  Journal  will  be 
used.  The  Times  Journal  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
press. 

Three  Fairchild  publications 
are  already  in  offset.  Metal¬ 
working  News  has  been  offset 
since  1964,  and  is  printed  in 
Vineland.  Recently  Footwear 
News  and  Supermarket  News 
converted  to  offset,  the  former 
in  St.  Louis  and  the  latter  in 
Chicago. 

Other  Fairchild  papers  are 
Daily  News  Record,  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Daily  and  Electronics 
News. 

Removal  of  Fairchild’s  print¬ 
ing  outside  the  city  required  an 
agreement  with  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6. 
Charles  Devine,  union  spokes¬ 
man,  said  that  Fairchild,  out¬ 
side  of  the  normal  contract 
provisions,  agreed  to  pay  about 
130  members  two  and  a  half 
week’s  pay  for  every  year  of 
Fairchild  employment. 

Devine  said  the  union  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  “phase-out”  pro¬ 
gram  at  Fairchild’s  New  York 
plant,  and  that  the  program  is 
scheduled  for  completion  by 
September  1. 


Earns  law  degree 
J  ames  Seaver,  copy  editor 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  has  received  a  juris 
doctor  degree  from  Western 
State  University  College  of  Law 
in  Anaheim,  Calif. 
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Branham-Moloney  set 
for  ‘regional’  trend 

A  complete  “re-structuring”  over  the  country  or  a  group  of 
of  the  Branham-Moloney  Co.  papers  under  common  owner- 
was  announced  this  week  by  ship.” 

Herbert  Moloney  Jr.,  chairman  In  line  with  the  restructur- 
of  the  board  of  the  newspaper  ing,  the  directors  have  elected 
representative  firm.  Vincent  J .  Kelley  executive 

Under  the  arrangement,  vicepresident  of  the  company, 
effective  July  1,  Moloney  said  He  was  previously  president 
five  operating  divisions  will  be  and  treasurer  of  the  Jann  & 
phased  out  of  existence  and  in  Kelley  division  and  the  former 
their  place  there  will  come  four  owner  of  that  firm, 
new  divisions.  The  following  vicepresidents 

The  Jann  &  Kelley  and  Nel-  were  elected  by  the  board:  John 
son  Roberts  companies,  which  W.  Fitting,  previously  Pacific 
were  acquired  by  Branham-  Coast  manager  for  iselson  Rob- 
Moloney  shortly  after  the  mer-  erts  division;  Fred  W.  Pitzer, 
ger  of  The  Branham  Co.  and  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  Co.  Jann  &  Kelley  division;  John 
in  1967,  will  be  out  of  the  pic-  D.  Gunderson,  manager  of  the 
ture.  Both  firms  had  continued  Los  Angeles  office;  Harold  A. 
as  divisions  of  Branham-  Lessersohn,  previously  national 
Moloney.  The  new  plan  also  sales  manager  of  the  Nelson 
closes  the  books  for  the  Red,  Roberts  division;  and  James  S. 
Blue  and  Green  Divisions,  Wingate,  formerly  vicepres- 
which  w'ere  established  when  ident  and  manager  of  the  ohi- 
Branham-Moloney  was  formed.  cago  office  of  the  Jann  &  Kelley 

division. 

Regional  representation  Noting  the  decline  over  the 

Three  of  the  new  divisions,  Past  10  years  in  the  newspaper 
Moloney  explained,  are  being  representative  firms,  Moloney 
organized  along  geographic  or  said  ^  he  believes  that  the 
regional  lines.  These  units  have  “regionalization  plan”  is  the 
been  designated  as  Central-  trend  of  the  future.  “In  my 
East  Division,  Western  Divi-  opinion,  eventually  there  will 
sion  and  Southern  Division,  be  just  one  sales  organization 
There  will  be  as  many  as  20  to  to  represent  the  majority  of 
2.5  “sales  situations”  in  these  newspapers  in  each  region,”  he 
divisions.  “We  consider  a  ‘sales  said. 

situation’  either  an  individual  expanded 

newspaper  or  a  number  ot  pa¬ 
pers  sold  as  one  with  a  group  As  a  second  part  to  the  reor- 
rate,”  Moloney  explained.  ganization,  the  sales  service  de- 

A  fourth  division,  Branham-  partments  in  the  principal 
Moloney  National,  will  largely  branch  offices  are  being  ex¬ 
represent  all  the  smaller  circu-  panded.  For  example,  the  sales 
lation  papers.  He  said  there  service  department  in  New 
will  be  no  overlapping  of  rep-  York  will  be  double  in  size 
resentation  with  the  other  divi-  from  the  present  three  girl 
sions.  staff  to  include  three  girls  and 

The  regionalization  concept,  three  men. 
according  to  Moloney,  is  a  first  The  sales  service  staff,  Molo- 
for  the  newspaper  representa-  ney  explained,  performs  as 
tive  business.  He  said  the  idea  “permanent  inside  salesmen.” 
has  been  used  successfully  by  “They  function,”  he  pointed 
television  and  radio  station  out,  “by  handling  routine  in- 
firms.  quiries  from  advertisers  and 

Moloney  said  the  “regionali-  publishers,  such  as  making 
zation  plan”  will  provide  pub-  linage  analysis,  providing  rate 
lishers  in  each  division  with  a  information  etc.”  In  that  way, 
separate  advertising  sales  spe-  he  said,  the  outside  salesmen’s 
cialist  staff  in  most  of  the  time  is  not  taken  up  with  these 
Branham-Moloney  branch  of-  details  which  might  prevent 
fices.  “Their  job,”  he  said,  “is  him  from  making  his  calls, 
to  know  all  there  is  about  the  The  department  also  serves 
papers  within  the  region  he  has  another  function,  Moloney  said, 
been  assigned  to  represent,  so  and  that  is  to  be  alert  for  in- 
that  when  he  calls  on  an  agen-  formation  requests  that  may  be 
cy  or  advertiser — let’s  say  in  sales  leads  in  disguise.  He  said 
Atlanta — ^he  will  be  selling  pa-  this  occurs  frequently  and 
pers  within  the  Southern  when  it  does,  the  information  is 
region  and  not  a  list  of  unre-  turned  over  to  the  outside 
lated  newspapers  scattered  all  salesmen  for  follow-up. 
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Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Representative  switch.  The  Newark  (N.J.)  News  is  being  as¬ 
signed  to  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  it  was  announced  this 
w'eek  by  J.  L.  Ferguson,  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  representative  firm.  The  News,  acquired  recently  by 
Media  General  Inc.,  has  been  with  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee  and  its 
successor,  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  for  about  65 
years.  Ferguson  said  the  switch  was  prompted  by  Media  General’s 
desire  to  “have  all  their  papers  under  one  roof.”  SFW  represents 
the  Richmond  and  Tampa  newspapers  in  the  group  .  .  .  The  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News  has  added  Family  Weekly  to  its  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  package,  it  was  announced  by  Mort  Frank,  publisher  of  the 
supplement.  Family  Weekly  is  now’  distributed  by  six  Copley-ow’ned 
new’spapers.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

Campaigns.  Hershey’s  first  national  advertising  promotion  in 
67  years  breaks  in  Sunday  supplements.  Parade  and  21  locally- 
edited  magazines,  on  July  19,  with  a  one-shot  full-p.age  color 
ad  for  Hershey’s  Syrup  that  features  a  25^-off  coupon.  The  com¬ 
pany,  which  announced  earlier  that  it  was  lifting  the  ban  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  media,  has  tested  spot  television  and  has  been  using 
half-pages  in  a  dozen  Sunday  comics  sections  where  it  is  test 
marketing  Rally,  a  candy  bar.  Ogilvy  &  Mather  is  the  agency.  .  .  . 
The  annual  Pillsbury  Bake-off  promotion  contest,  which  switched 
from  newspapers  to  magazines  last  year,  w’ill  return  to  news¬ 
papers  in  September  with  page  ads  in  color  plus  two  column 
ads  in  black  and  white  in  Sunday  supplements,  rather  than  pre¬ 
print  inserts.  Altogether  357  papers  are  on  the  schedule.  Six 
papers  will  get  1,000-line  ads  on  “best  food  days”  the  week  of 
September  13. 

in  m  Hn 

New  set-up.  Richard  S.  Hanko,  president  of  Beau  Chatel  Wines 
Ltd.,  has  been  appointed  to  head  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  new  marketing  division,  which  w’ill  begin 
a  drive  for  additional  advertising  on  July  1.  Clyde  H.  McDonald, 
general  manager  of  CDNPA,  said  the  appointment  of  Hanko  is 
a  “primary  and  essential  step  in  building  a  marketing  group 
made  up  of  topnotch,  experienced  people  who  can  talk  directly 
to  management  at  the  decision-making  level.”  McDonald  said  the 
division  w’ill  function  differently  from  the  new  Canadian  daily 
group  that  was  formed  last  month  by  six  publishers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  “That’s  another  rep  house  out 
selling  space  on  a  combined  buy  basis.  Our  division  will  sell  the 
concept  of  newspaper  advertising,”  McDonald  said.  He  noted  that 
CDNPA  also  represents  the  members  of  the  new  sales  group. 

4:  ♦  * 

Breakthrough.  Twenty  of  Newspaper  I’s  30  newspapers  have 
signed  contracts  for  the  Simmons  Local  Index  study.  The  remain¬ 
ing  member  papers,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  have  con¬ 
tracts  with  Brand  Rating  Index,  are  evaluating  participation, 
Mac  G.  Morris,  president,  reported  at  a  press  conference  at  the 
21  Club.  The  new  syndicated  study  will  provide  comparable  data 
across  the  individual  local  major  markets.  “We  will  finally  all 
be  speaking  the  ‘same  language,’  Morris  said. 

*  *  ♦ 

Media  decision.  Edmund  Burke  has  been  elected  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  TeknaMedia  Inc.,  a  media  analysis  and 
buying  sei-vice  and  subsidiary  of  Systems  For  Growth  Inc.,  whose 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  is  Marion  Harper  Jr.  Burke, 
formerly  with  SPEEData,  which  went  out  of  business,  takes  over 
from  Edward  A.  Grey,  who  is  joining  Monitel  Inc.,  as  president  of 
its  advertising  sales  division.  The  firm,  a  client  of  TeknaMedia, 
is  a  programming  and  ad  service  for  CATV.  Burke  said  he  will 
continue  to  seek  5%  commissions  from  newspapers  whenever  he 
is  responsible  for  an  ad  campaign  that  has  not  previously  been 
in  newspapers.  .  .  .  Arthur  (Red)  Motley  of  Parade  has  been  good 
to  reporters’  morale  by  sending  tear  sheets  with  red  crayon  circles 
around  items  and  articles  he  found  interesting  reading.  Now 
Parade’s  ad  department  has  picked  up  the  habit  and  whenever 
a  member  of  the  ad  field  says  nice  things  about  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  it  presents  the  person  with  a  “Giant  Pen  Award.”  Latest 
recipients  were  Derrik  Van  Nimwegan,  director  of  Promotion  and 
Special  Events,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  and  Peter  Spengler,  director 
of  ad  services  at  B-M. 
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Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 


W  hat  are  some  important  sales  points  to  make  in  selling  advertising  to  foreign  car  dealers? 
— Jack  Kauffmaii,  president,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 


Most  imported  cars  may  be  cheaper,  but  they  are  find¬ 
ing:  their  best  market  among  the  upscale  families  who  are 
better  educate<l  and  own  more  than  one  car.  This  is  why 
we  expect  the  daily  newspapers  to  be  a  prime  arena  for 
the  heated  competition  that  is  building  up  between  do¬ 
mestic  automobile  manufacturers  and  their  major  foreign 
competitors. 

For  example,  67%  of  new  imported  car  buyers  own 
two  or  more  cars.  Among  multi-car  owners,  84%  of  the 
men  and  85%  of  the  women  read  a  daily  newspaper  on 
the  average  weekday.  Newspaper  reading  is,  and  wdll  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  highest  among  the  better  prospects  for  new' 
cai's.  Newspaper  reading  is  a  function  of  one’s  position  in 
the  life  cycle — of  one’s  need  to  know'.  The  very  young 
don’t  need  to  know'  much  because  they  have  few  options 
to  exercise.  As  the  young  mature  they  read  more  because 
they  have  a  need  to  know' — to  make  purchase  decisions. 

The  importance  of  the  daily  newspapers’  saturation 
coverage  to  new  car  selling  can  be  illustrated  by  taking 
as  an  example  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  w'hich  has  a 
population  somew'hat  higher  than  500,000.  In  a  recent  12 
month  period,  there  were  22,477  new'  cars  sold  in  Rich¬ 
mond  so  that  there  was  an  av'erage  of  64  new'  car  pur¬ 
chasers  on  any  given  day.  More  than  eight  out  of  ten  of 

Hoic  is  the  V.S.  Census  Data  processed  and 
marketing  director,  Braiiham-Moloiiey  Iiie. 

First,  all  data  is  transferred  to  magnetic  computer 
tapes  for  record-keeping.  One  tape,  know'n  as  the  Com¬ 
plete  County  Basic  Record  Tape,  compiles  the  data 
gathered  from  all  the  population  units.  The  second  tape 
contains  the  remainder,  including  housing  data.  The  in- 
fonnation  on  these  basic  tapes  is  confined  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  How'ever,  from  these  master  tapes  the 
Bureau  produces  the  summai-j'  tapes. 

The  summai-^'  tapes  will  be  made  available  to  the  public, 
after  adetiuate  safeguards  are  made  to  assure  that  no 
confidential  data  is  released.  These  tapes  are  also  used  for 
printed  reports — commonly  labeled  as  first  count,  second 
count  and  so  on  through  sixth  count.  The  first  tape  will 
provide  information  on  enumeration  districts  and  block 
groups.  The  second  count  contains  data  for  Minor  Civil 
Divisions  and  Census  County  Divisions. 

An  enumeration  district  consists  of  about  800  persons, 
while  a  block  can  be  estimated  at  around  90  people.  The 


these  purchasers  (53  out  of  the  64)  w'ill  read  one  or 
more  daily  papers  on  the  average  weekday.  By  compari¬ 
son,  all  three  Richmond  television  stations  during  the 
average  quai'ter  hour  of  prime  time  (7:30-11  PM)  w'ill 
reach  only  25  of  the  64  prospects  or  38%.  Radio’s  reach 
is  even  more  limited  only  16  out  of  64  (24%)  during  the 
average  quarter  hour  of  the  prime  time  (6-10  AM)  listen¬ 
ing  period. 

This  mass  coverage  of  the  new  car  market  by  new's- 
papers  gains  further  sales  impact  because  82%  of  the 
readers  turn  to  the  average  page  so  they  are  exposed  to 
each  advertiser’s  message. 

In  contrast,  television  has  developed  into  a  personal¬ 
ized  and  individual  medium.  Today,  one  third  of  the 
households  have  more  than  one  tv  set  and  these  have  a 
grow'ing  number  of  progi'am  choices. 

Domestic  car  models  accounted  for  89%  of  the  new 
passenger  car  registrations  in  1969,  11%  were  foreign. 
In  1963,  imi>orts  were  5%  of  the  total  registrations.  But, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cars  imported  into  the 
U.S.  have  been  inexpensive  sub-compact  models  and  U.S. 
manufacturers  have  all  undertaken  to  meet  this  com¬ 
petition. 


available  for  use? — C.  D.  J.  Laflferly, 


Census  Tract  w'ill  have  about  4,000  people,  and  a  Minor 
Civil  Division  w'ill  vary  anj'W'here  from  under  200  to  W'ell 
over  1  million.  The  third  count  w'ill  deal  with  blocks  ex¬ 
clusively. 

The  fourth-count  through  the  sixth-count  tapes  will 
provide  tabulations  of  specific  nature.  For  instance,  the 
fifth  count  is  one  that  many  marketers  are  aw'aiting,  be¬ 
cause  it  W'ill  contain  data  items  based  on  the  five-digit 
Zip  Code  deliveries  of  the  Post  Office  w'ithin  SMSA’s  and 
for  Zips  beyond  the  SMSA’s  in  most  instances. 

The  use  of  computer  summary  tapes  for  the  1970  Census 
follow'S  up  a  process  only  begun  from  the  1960  Census 
and  not  widely  utilized  ten  years  ago.  Now',  how'ever, 
dozens  of  data  processing  centers  across  the  United  States 
are  purchasing  these  summary  count  tapes  and  are  w'rit- 
ing  programs  to  pull  data  from  them  for  individual 
clients’  needs. 


18  added  to  staff 
in  St.  Petersburg 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  has  completed  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  18  reporters  and  desk- 
men  to  the  new's-editorial  staff. 

They  are: 

Laurence  A.  Jolidon,  to 
new's  editor  (National-Foreign) 
from  Newsday,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.; 

Eugene  Ingle,  to  new's  editor 
(state-local),  from  the  San  Di¬ 
ego  Union; 

Robert  Mellis,  to  assistant 
new'sfeatures  editor,  from  Jour¬ 
nalism  Fellow'ship  program, 
Stanford  University; 


Donald  Coe,  to  editorial 
writer,  from  Camegie-Mellon 
U  niversity,  Pittsburgh ; 

Clark  Inglis,  to  the  busi¬ 
ness-financial  staff,  from  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Kiwanis  Magazine, 
Chicago; 

Bruce  Jones,  to  reporting 
staff,  Bradenton  Bureau,  from 
public  relations  w'ork  in  At¬ 
lanta  ; 

William  Towery  to  new's¬ 
features  desk,  from  w'akeup 
desk,  Atlanta  Journal; 

George  Jepson  Jr.,  to  nation¬ 
al  news  desk,  from  University 
of  Kentucky; 

Edythe  Edwards,  to  general 
new's  desk  from  Michigan  State 
University; 


Eleanor  Randolph,  to  city 
staff,  from  urban  reporting 
team,  Pensacola  News-Journal; 

Leslie  Taylor,  to  city  staff, 
from  Pinellas  County  School 
System ; 

Wiley  Brooks,  to  general 
news  desk  from  the  University 
of  South  Florida; 

Chris  Steele,  to  city  Staff, 
from  University  of  Michigan; 

Carl  Stepp,  to  reporting 
staff,  Clearwater,  Bureau,  from 
University  of  South  Carolina; 

Robert  Jenkins,  to  national 
news  desk,  from  Newsday; 

Thomas  Arrandale,  to  re¬ 
porting  staff,  Clearwater  Bu¬ 
reau,  from  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly,  Washington,  D.  C.; 


Manfred  Rice,  to  reporting 
staff,  Cleanvater  Bureau,  from 
Associated  Press,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.; 

Jack  Barrett,  to  news  art 
staff,  from  Free-Lance  Artist, 
Pittsburgh. 


Bowles  in  ME  post 

Billy  E.  Bow'les,  winner  of 
the  Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  Viet¬ 
nam  reporting  in  1966  and  1967 
for  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 

News  and  Courier,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer. 
Recently  he  has  been  w'orking 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Teaching  Fair  caps  lesson 
on  newspaper  in  classroom 


A  newspaper  can  be  turned  were  brightly  lighted.  Teachers  Let  the  paste  dry.  Paste  the 
into  a  bunny  or  a  snowman  or  acted  as  barkers.  Music  blared,  balloons  together  to  make  the 
an  Easter  egg.  Newspapers  can  Noisy  drawings  for  door  prizes  bunny’s  body  and  head.  Paste 
be  converted  into  a  stick-and-  were  held  every  half  hour.  cotton  batting  over  the  body 

hoop  game,  a  crime  clock  or  a  Amidst  all  this  scholarly  ex-  and  head.  Cut  out  long  ears 
pair  (cq)  tree.  citement,  kindergarten  teachers  and  a  mouth  and  a  nose.  Paste 

All  these  uidikely  trans-  Jo  Nell  Nutter  and  Lenora  them  on  the  right  places, 
formations  (and  a  lot  more)  Heath  demonstrated  their  news-  There’s  your  bunny, 
were  on  display  in  Haysville,  paper  stick-and-hoop  game.  Six  Snowmen  are  made  exactly 
Kansas,  recently  at  a  Teaching  pages  of  the  Wichita  Beacon  the  same  way,  but  cut  out  shor- 
Fair  that  furnished  spectacular  rolled  into  a  tight  tul)e  and  se-  ter  ears  and  change  the  other 
proof  of  a  newspaper’s  versa-  curely  pasted  make  a  stick,  features. 

tility  as  a  teaching  tool.  Three  pages  of  the  same  edition  If  you  don’t  know  the  impor- 

Every  type  of  classroom  were  rolled  into  another  tube,  tance  of  set  theory  you  haven’t 
from  kindergarten  through  ^^d  formed  into  a  hoop.  The  helped  a  kid  in  elementary 
11th  grade  English  was  rep-  hoop  was  tied  to  the  stick  with  school  with  his  math  homework 
resented  at  the  Teaching  Fair.  »  shoe  string.  Then  the  hoop  lately. 

Booths  (all  made  by  teachers)  ready  to  be  thrown  into  Wanda  Flater’s  second  grad- 

demonstrated  the  use  of  news-  caught  on  the  stick,  pj.g  pui;  out  newspaper  words 

papers  in  such  diverse  subjects  Kindergartners  who  rolled,  and  pasted  them  on  flash  cards 
as  music,  typing,  race  rela-  pasted  and  tied  their  own  to  i)ractice  the  mysteries  of 
tions,  nutrition,  ecology,  third  games  played  with  them  for  English  pronunciation.  They 
grade  meteorology,  phonics  as  pure  pleasure.  They  didn’t  know  learned  about  the  sounds  of 
well  as  mathematics  and  set  (or  care)  that  they  were  lean-  long  and  short  vowels  and  how 
theorv  for  kindergartners.  ing  hand-eye  coordination  or  de-  two  or  more  letters  can  be 

The  Haysville  Teaching  Fair  muscular  agility, 

was  the  grduation  exercise  for 
4fi  teachers  who  each  paid  tui¬ 
tion  of  $10  to  participate  in  a 
12-week  (one  three-hour  ses¬ 
sion  per  week)  Workshop  on 
Use  of  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom.  The  workshop  was 
organized,  supervised  and  di¬ 
rected  by  Mrs.  Hope  Shack¬ 
elford,  a  Wichita  English 
teacher  who  specializes  in  use 
of  the  newspaper  in  her  class¬ 
room.  The  work.shop  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Haysville 
Unified  School  District  and  the 
Wichita  Ea(/le  and  Beacon. 

Hay.sville  is  a  city  of  5,000 
about  five  miles  south  of 
Wichita. 


for 

From  the  opening 
Mrs.  Shackelford  made  it  clear 
that  the  thrust  of  the  workshop 
was  toward  the  Teaching  Fair. 

they 
professional 
credit  if  they  prepared  a 

booth  demonstrating  uses  of  the 
their 

The  thought  exhibiting 
work  in  a 

mosphere  moments  of 

for  many  a  teacher,  but 

there  were  few  dropouts.  When 
graduation  night  arrived,  teach- 
ers’  booths  filled  all  avail-  J 

able  space  in  Nelson  Elemen- 
tary  School  cafeteria  and 
spilled  the  gym- 

There  was  ample  carnival  DIPL 

spirit.  Pennants  flew,  booths  are 
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Race  identification 


varies  with 

By  John  Meyers 

Most  daily  newspapers  do 
not  identify  by  race  in  criminal 
arrest  or  society  page  stories,  a 
nationwide  survey  conducted  by 
the  Journalism  Department  at 
San  Diego  State  College  re¬ 
veals. 

A  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  99  managing  editors  of  me¬ 
tropolitan  and  small  daily 
newspapers  (at  least  one  from 
each  state).  It  asked  questions 
on  Negro  identification  in  news¬ 
paper  stores  and  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  editor’s  policy.  62 
editors  responded. 

Only  two  of  the  managing 
editors  say  they  would  identify, 
by  race,  a  Negro  arrested  on  a 
crime  charge.  Only  two  say 
they  would  identify,  by  race,  a 
Negro  in  a  society  page  story. 

36  of  the  editors  say  they 
would  identify,  by  race,  a  Ne¬ 
gro  who  was  elected  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  job.  38  say  they  would 
identfy  Negroes,  by  race,  in  a 
racial  integration  story. 

Picture  solution 

The  editors  were  more  evenly 
divided  on  the  identification  of 
a  Negro  elected  a  beauty 
queen.  28  of  the  editors  say 
they  would  identify  the  beauty 
contest  winner,  by  race,  but  21 
say  they  would  not.  Many  of 
the  editors  admit  that  a  picture 
might  do  the  job  of  identifica¬ 
tion  for  them. 

31  of  the  editors  say  they 
would  identify  a  Negro  fugitive 
from  justice  by  race,  while  17 
editors  say  they  would  not. 
Many  of  the  editors  explain 
that  in  a  police  description  the 
race  of  a  suspect  is  important 
in  his  posisble  aprehension. 

Only  six  of  the  editors  say 
they  would  identify  a  Negro, 
by  race,  in  a  rape  story.  38 
specified  that  they  would  not 
identify  a  suspect  by  race  in 
that  type  of  story. 

28  of  the  editors  said  they 
would  state  the  race  of  a  black 
militant  leader  in  a  news  story. 

When  questioned  about  racial 
identification  of  a  Negro  in  a 
human  interest  story,  17  of  the 
editors  said  they  would  identify 
by  race,  and  23  said  they  would 
not. 

The  editors  were  asked  which 
racial  identification  or  identifi¬ 
cations  they  use  in  crime  sto¬ 
ries  (if  any  is  used  at  all)  for 
Negro  suspects.  Only  four  of 
the  editors  say  they  use  only 
black  as  a  racial  identification. 


editors 


28  of  the  editors  say  they  iden¬ 
tify  Negro  crime  suspects  as 
Negro  only.  25  of  the  editors 
say  that  they  use  black  or  Ne¬ 
gro  as  racial  identifiers  in 
crime  stories. 

Black  or  Negro 

The  editors  were  also  asked 
to  specify  the  racial  identifica¬ 
tions  that  they  would  use  (if 
they  use  any  at  all)  in  favor¬ 
able  stories  about  Negroes. 
Again  four  of  the  editors  say 
they  would  use  black  only  as  an 
identifier.  13  would  identify  by 
using  Negro  only  in  favorable 
stories.  The  majority,  39,  say 
they  would  use  the  identifiers 
black  or  Negro  in  favorable 
stories. 

Most  of  the  editors,  55,  say 
age  makes  no  difference  in 
choosing  which  racial  iden¬ 
tifiers  to  use.  Only  two  say  that 
sometimes  age  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence.  One  editor  says  that  he 
would  identify  a  Negro  under 
21  as  a  Negro  and  a  Negro 
over  21  as  black. 

Several  of  the  editors  gave 
pertinent  comments  on  their  ed¬ 
itorial  policy  in  identifying  Ne¬ 
groes.  Two  of  the  editors 
mailed  excerpts  on  racial  iden¬ 
tification  from  their  style 
books. 

A  Missouri  editor  says,  “Race 
is  not  mentioned  in  a  story  un¬ 
less  it  is  a  major  factor  in  a 
story.  It  is  never  used  as  a 
brand.” 

“We  do  not  penalize  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  group  of  individuals 
because  of  race,  nor  do  we  ex¬ 
tend  protection  because  of  it,” 
an  Oregon  editor  said. 

One  New  York  editor  says: 
“Over  the  years  this  paper’s 
policy  has  progressed  from  bla¬ 
tantly  racist,  to  running  scared 
(wo  mention  of  race,  even  in  a 
police  description)  to  a  current 
basically  reasonable  one.  When 
in  doubt,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  we  use  race  in  a  favor¬ 
able  story  and  leave  it  out  in 
an  unfavorable  one.  That  is 
based,  however,  on  avoiding 
complaints,  not  fairness.” 

A  regional  problem 

A  Kansas  editor  explains 
how  he  decides  on  whether  to 
use  black  or  Negro  as  the  iden¬ 
tifier.  He  says,  “Generally  we 
use  the  identification  we  feel 
the  subject  would  use  himself. 
If  he’s  a  militant  we’ll  use 
black.  If  he’s  a  moderate  we’ll 


use  Negro.  Sometimes  we’ll  use 
the  two  terms  in  the  same 
story.” 

One  Florida  editor  expresses 
a  regional  problem  of  racial 
identification.  He  says,  “In  this 
area,  racial  identification  is 
news  consequently  we  try  to 
use  it  whenever  it  seems  appro¬ 
priate.  Not  to  emphasize,  unless 
race  happens  to  be  a  major 
news  modifier — but  somewhere 
in  the  story.  We  are  particular¬ 
ly  anxious  that  our  Negro 
friends  and  readers  get  recog¬ 
nized  when  they  are  involved  in 
a  praiseworthy  activity.” 

Many  editors  say  that  they 
have  no  set  polity.  One  Indiana 
editor  says,  “We  decide  ‘by  the 
seat  of  our  pants,’  with  no 
standard  rule.” 

A  Wisconsin  editor  says, 
“The  mere  fact  that  a  reader 
may  be  interested  in  knowing 
w'hether  a  person  involved  in  a 
news  situation  is  black  or  white 
is  usually  insufficient  reason  to 
identify  his  race.  Generally  our 
practice  is:  When  in  doubt 
don’t  use  a  racial  identifica¬ 
tion.” 

Tlieir  names  tell 

A  South  Dakota  editor  says 
there  is  little  necessity  for  raci¬ 
al  identification  in  South  Dako¬ 
ta.  “As  far  as  our  newspaper 


policy  is  concerned  we  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  identify 
race.  By  their  very  names,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  it  difficult  to  hide 
the  fact  that  John  One  Feather 
is  Indian.” 

Many  editors  say  that  iden¬ 
tification  of  a  Negro,  by  race, 
in  a  story  is  never  made  unless 
that  identification  is  pertinent 
or  newsworthy. 

A  Colorado  editor  says,  “Col¬ 
or  is  never  dragged  into  a  news 
story  by  the  heels — it  must  be 
essential  to  factual,  complete 
reporting.” 

A  New  Hampshire  editor 
says  he  has  no  problem  with 
identification.  He  says,  “Com¬ 
mon  sense  dictates  use  of  de¬ 
scriptive  phrases.  If  the  “fuzz” 
are  chasing  a  Negro  or  black, 
why  not  say  so?  It  helps  with 
the  possible  apprehension.  As 
far  as  I’m  concerned  there’s  too 
damned  much  fuss  and  fuming 
over  this  matter  of  identity. 
The  blacks  themselves  are 
pushing  to  be  identified  that 
way,  so  why  pick  on  the  news 
media  ?” 

s|e  *  sje 

(John  Meyers  conducted  the 
survey  in  cooperation  with 
Prof.  Art  Wimer  for  the  San 
Diego  State  College  Journalism 
Department) 


Replies  to  race  identity  quiz 

1.  In  stories  dealing  with  Negroes  do  you  identify  by  race  under 
the  conditions  listed  below?  Please  check  the  yes  or  no  box  yirovidedi 


If 

No 

YES 

NO 

Pertinent 

Answer 

1. 

Elected  to  government  job.  36 

13 

8 

5 

2. 

Arrested  on  crime  charge.  2 

48 

7 

5 

3. 

Elected  beauty  queen.  28 

21 

6 

7 

4. 

Human  interest.  17 

23 

15 

7 

5. 

Fugitive  from  justice.  31 

17 

10 

3 

6. 

Militant  leader.  28 

16 

12 

6 

7. 

Society  page.  2 

48 

6 

6 

8. 

Civil  disorders.  20 

18 

18 

6 

9.  Rape  story.  6 

38 

12 

6 

10. 

Racial  integration.  38 

10 

8 

6 

2.  In  a  crime  .story  if  you  mention  race,  what  reference  do  you 
use?  Circle  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

black  & 

Negi  o  & 
black  &  Afro- 

Black  Only  Negro  Only  Colored  Negro  American  Didn’t  specify 
4  22  0  25  1  10  ' 

3.  In  a  favorable  story  if  you  mention  the  subjects  race,  what 
reference  do  you  use?  Please  circle  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

black  & 

Negro  & 
black  &  Afro- 

Black  Only  Negro  Only  Colored  Negro  American  Didn’t  specify 
4  *  13  0  39  1  5  * 

4.  If  a  racial  identification  is  made  in  a  story  does  the  age  of 
the  subject  influence  the  reference  used? 

No  Didn’t  Specify  Sometimes 

55  5  2 

5.  Please  circle  the  term  or  terms  used  to  identify  in  a  story  a 
subject  in  a  specified  age  group. 

One  editor  said:  1-21  Negro;  21  or  over  black 
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Despotism  can  nowise  exist  in  a 
nation  until  the  liberty  of  the  press 
be  destroyed.” 


. ..C.  C.  Colton 


^an  ^i^ranrbro  QJljronirlr 


Teaching  Fair 

(rinithined  from  \xuje  17^ 


l)a|)(‘r  strips  are  jtasted  aiul 
dry.  Then  you  can  take  the  bal¬ 
loons  out  and  cut  the  borders  of 
the  eggs  into  fancy  designs. 
Kindergartners  can  form  com¬ 
mittees  to  choo.se  colors  and 
smear  on  finger  j)aints. 

Tli«‘  pair 

I.ela  Vreeland,  who  teaches 
special  reading,  and  Helen 
Shatf,  a  second  grade  teacher, 
used  a  Pair  Tree  as  part  of 
their  booth. 

Second  graders  searched 
through  the  Beacon  for  jiairs  of 
word-s — “inn  and  in,”  “Blue  and 
blew,”  “hole  and  whole,”  for 
exami)le.  Pairs  of  words  were 
cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  bran¬ 
ches  and  trunk  of  the  Pair 
Tree.  The  kids  won’t  know  for 
a  few  years  yet  that  they’ve 
been  studying  homonyms. 

Mary  Blankenship’s  booth 
proved  that  kindergartners  can 
iKse  newspapers  for  a  cut-and- 
paste  approach  to  the  science 
of  mathematics  and  set  theory. 
First  the  kids  were  assigned  a 
number  for  the  day — “3”  for 
example.  They  searched  every 
l)age  of  the  Beacon  looking  for 


and  cutting  out  “3s.”  When 
they  pasted  up  their  “.3s”  the 
kids  put  them  all  together  in 
one  pile.  This  was  to  practice 
counting  and  to  develop  the 
concept  of  “how  many.” 

That  was  the  fir.st  part  of  the 
exerci.se.  Next  the  kids  went 
back  to  the  Beacon  to  work  on 
set  theory.  They  looked  for  .sets 
of  things  that  would  match  the 
number  of  the  day.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  was  still  “3”  they  looked 
through  all  the  wire  and  local 
pictures,  sports,  soc,  the  comics 
ajid  the  ads  looking  for  things 
that  come  in  threes.  Next  day 
the  situation  might  be  re¬ 
versed.  The  kids  would  find  set 
of  things,  then  look  for  the 
right  number  to  go  with  the 
.sets. 

Sixth  graders  in  Susanne 
Magee’s  science  classes  made 
scrap  biK)ks  of  news  clippings 
on  pollution  of  environment, 
drug  use  and  population  ex¬ 
plosion. 

Blanche  Elliott’s  sixth  grade 
.social  studies  classes  made  a 
special  project  of  using  the  Ea¬ 
gle  and  the  Beacon  to  study 
government.  This  included  the 
courts  and  the  jury  system.  A 
crime  clock  made  of  newspa¬ 
pers  demonstrated  the  number 
of  repeating  criminals  both  as 
to  types  of  crime  and  as  to  age 
groups. 


GET  IT  ROLLING,  IN  "TEST -TOWN,  PA." 


Altoona's  cooperative  retailers  are  ready  to  knock  them 
selves  out  to  promote  and  merchandise  any  new  product  you 
want  to  test.  Isolated  here  in  central  Pennsylvania,  far  from 
other  metro  influences,  they  know  that  what’s  advertised  in 
the  ALTOONA  MIRROR  will  roll  out  of  the  store  to  merry 
music  on  the  cash  register,  because  98%  of  Altoona  fam 
(lies,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market,  rely  on  the  MIRROR  for  all 
buying  information.  And  when  Altoona  folks  start  coming 
back  for  more — you’re  set  for  the  big  time! 

Sell  best,  test  best  in  Pennsylvania  with  the 

Sltoona  SKtrrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


The  Teaching  Fair  ended 
with  presentation  of  graduation 
certificates  by  Virgil  Combs, 
assistant  superintendent  and 
director  of  curriculum  for  the 
Haysville  Schools.  Alan  Moyer, 
executive  editor  of  the  Eagle 
and  Beacon,  jiresented  each 
graduate  with  a  liO-inch  end 
roll  of  newsprint.  The  Eagle 
and  Beacon  had  been  saving 
end  rolls  for  a  week.  End  rolls 
have  limitless  uses  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  they’re  considered 
great  treasures. 

.Mrs.  Shackelford  was  invited 
to  prepare  a  proposal  for  the 
workshop  after  she  had  talked 
to  a  Haysville  teacher  meeting 
on  the  use  of  newspajrers. 

Haysville  teachers  are  re- 
tiuired  to  complete  two  hours  of 
work  toward  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  every  five  years. 

The  Workshop  on  Use  of  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
satisfied  this  reriuirement  for 
all  participants. 

The  school  district  furnished 
a  meeting  place  for  the  work¬ 
shop  and  met  all  housekeeping 
requirements.  Mrs.  Catherine 
(loering,  director  of  reading, 
supervised  this  function. 

Most  of  the  tuition  paid  by 
the  teachers  was  used  to  pay 
Mrs.  Shackelford  a  fee  of  $350. 
This  fee  augmented  by  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $100  from  the  Eagle 
and  Beacon. 

!NeK>papers’  part 

Other  participation  by  the 
newspaper  included  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  50  copies  of  the  Beacon 
for  each  of  the  12  sessions  of 
the  workshop  (the  Beacon  was 
the  only  text),  providing 
resource  per.sonnel,  ))aying  for 
entertainment  and  refresh¬ 
ments  at  the  Teaching  Fair 
(this  was  less  than  $70),  print- 
ing  graduation  certificates, 
gift-tying  and  delivering  the 
end  rolls  and  paying  transpor¬ 
tation  and  lodging  for  Dr.  Idel- 
la  Lohmann,  director  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  at  Oklahoma 
State  University,  who  was  one 
of  the  speakers. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper 
furni.shed  each  teacher  with  a 
copy  of  Mrs.  Shackelford’s  book 
on  use  of  the  newspapers — “Six 
Question.s — Six  Answers.” 

Eagle  and  Beacon  personnel 
Avho  appeared  as  lecturers  at 
the  workshop  were  .John  H. 
Colburn,  editor  and  publisher; 
Don  Granger,  associate  editor 
for  public  affairs;  Kathleen 
Kelly,  modem  living  editor,  and 
Nancy  Sparks,  entertainment 
editor  of  the  Beacon. 

A  special  tour  of  the  Eagle 
and  Beacon  made  up  one  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  workshop.  The  4d 
teachers  were  divided  into 
groups  e.scorted  by  Don 


(iranger,  William  R.  Mix,  assis- 
tatd  to  the  publisher,  Ehlon 
Case,  personnel  manager,  and 
Richard  Kuhns,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  coordinator. 

Before  the  Teaching  Fair 
iK'gan  .Mrs.  Shackelford  dis¬ 
tributed  tiuestionnaires  asking 
each  teacher  to  evaluate  the 
workshop.  One  «iue.stion  was : 

“Will  you  u.se  the  newspa))er 
in  your  classroom  next  year?” 

In  every  ca.se  the  ariswer  was 
“yes.” 


New  book  guides 
use  of  newspaper 
in  classrooms 

A  guide  for  incorporating  the 
newspaper  into  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  curricula  has 
been  w'ritten  by  Edward  F. 
DeRoche,  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity,  Milwaukee. 

DeRoche  has  lectured  and 
written  on  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  classroom.  The 
119-page  book,  “Project  Up¬ 
date:  The  Newspaper  in  the 
Elementary  and  Junior  High 
Classroom,”  is  published  by 
Kendall/Hunt,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  ideas  for 
using  the  newspaper  to  teach 
more  effectively,  to  help  the 
student  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  news  media,  and  to 
realize  that  the  newspaper,  as 
a  democratic  institution,  has  a 
place  in  elementary  and  junior 
high  curricula. 

“Projec't  Update”  outlines  a 
l)rogram  for  studying  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  primary,  second, 
middle  and  upper  grade.s.  For 
the  primai-y  and  .second  grades, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  child  to  the  news¬ 
paper  and  make  him  aware  of 
its  contents.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  exercises  which 
have  the  child  inspect  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  newspaper 
(front  page,  editorial  page,  en¬ 
tertainment  page  etc.)  and 
identify  their  characteristics. 

Exercises  for  middle  and  up¬ 
per  grade  students  are  directed 
at  teaching  them  about  the 
newspaper  as  a  business.  .Activ¬ 
ities  are  designed  to  show  the 
student  how  the  newspaper  col¬ 
lects  information,  prepares  it, 
and  how  it  should  be  read. 

In  addition  to  lesson  plans  on 
the  nature  of  the  newspaper, 
“Project  Update”  also  provides 
ideas  showing  how  the  newspa¬ 
per  can  be  u.sed  to  teach  arith- 
metric,  health  and  safety,  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  art,  music  and  so¬ 
cial  studies. 
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British  Press  Council 
often  upholds  editors 


and  the  candidate  had  i)een  de¬ 
feated.  'I'he  Council’s  ruling 
was  that  the  newspaper  made 
“insufficient  effort”  to  >>ive  the 
candidate  opportunity  to  reply. 
Complaint  upheld. 

Advertising  features.  Item. 


Ity  Spyriduii  Cruiiitsus 

A  newspaper  article  discuss¬ 
ing  the  behavior  of  the  wives 
of  President  John  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  in  the 
face  of  tragedy  led  to  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  British  Press 
Council. 

■A  reader  of  the  Yoikxltiie 
ICreiiitii/  I'vxt  protested  that 
the  published  report  contained 
an  “unjustified  reflection”  on 
Governor  John  Connally,  who 
was  wounded  when  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated. 
The  article,  attributed  to  a 
New  York  correspondent,  de¬ 
scribed  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy  as  refusing  help  and 
refusing  to  leave  her  husband’s 
side  when  he  was  shot  and 
went  on:  “But  once  hauled  back 
in  (the  presidential  car)  by  a 
Secret  Service  man  she  re¬ 
mained  taut  but  in  control 
while  Texas  Governor  John 


complaints  has  been  fairly  con¬ 
stant  over  the  years,  under 
400,  but  adjudications  were 
fewer  than  in  any  year  since 
li)()2,  and  the  number  of  cases 
disallowed  “declined  rapidly,” 
says  the  report.  For  the  last 
four  years  the  totals  of  disal¬ 
lowed  cases  were:  loS/JOT,  70 
and  53. 

Adjudications  included  the 
following:  Allegations  of  inac¬ 
curacy.  Item:  \  reader  com¬ 
plained  that  statistics  of  immi¬ 
gration  published  by  The  Daily 
Mail,  (“Immigration  into  Bri¬ 
tain  has  Almost  Stopped”)  w'ei’e 
inaccurate.  The  Council  ruled 
that  the  Daily  Mail  should  have 
corrected  its  “misleading  gen¬ 
eralization.”  ('omplaint  ui)held. 

Objection  t<»  comment.  Item: 
.A  student  conii)lained  that  a 
T’eport  in  the  llrii/htoii  Kveniny 


■A  complaint  was  made  that  a 
women’s  magazine  publicized  a 
brand  of  cigarettes  and  other 
goods  in  a  special  supplement 
without  indication  that  it  was 
an  advertising  feature.  The 
magazine,  Haryer’x  Ilazaar,  re¬ 
plied  that  the  sui)plement  car¬ 
ried  the  words  “Promotional 
Sui)plement.”  The  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  decided  that  these  wprds  “in 
small  print  .  .  .  did  not  ade¬ 
quately  indicate  that  what  fol¬ 
lowed  was  an  advertisement.” 
Complaint  upheld. 

Matters  of  taste.  Item.  .A 
four-letter  word  used  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  described  events  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
Democratic  Party  Convention 
brought  complaints  from  two 
readers.  The  Council’s  adjudi¬ 
cation  was  that  “the  use  of  this 
four-letter  word  on  a  rare  occa¬ 
sion  as  part  of  the  factual  de¬ 
scription  ...  is  a  matter  within 
the  editor’s  discretioti.”  Com- 


Connally,  wounded  in  the  same 
car,  screamed  with  panic  on  the 
route  to  the  hosj)ital.  There 
were  no  screams  from  Ethel 
Kennedy  either.” 

Were  MT»’ani>  due  lo  panic? 

The  reader  told  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  as  (iovernor  Connally 
was  wounded  in  the  chest  or 
stomach  “who  could  say  but 
what  his  screams  were  not  the 
result  of  panic,  but  i)hysical 
pain.”  This,  according  to  the 
comi)laint,  was  “morally  wrong 
.  .  .  and  unethical  to  try  to 
enhance  the  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  image  by  damaging 
the  John  Connally  image.” 

The  editor  of  the  Y'arkxhire 
h'reaitiy  Pvxt  replied  to  the 
Press  Council  that  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the 
Governor’s  screams  were  due  to 
panic,  and  he  agreed  that  the 
comparison  with  Mrs.  Kennedy 
was  “in  bad  taste.”  The  Press 
Council’s  adjudication  was:  the 
report  contained  a  slighting 
reference  to  the  Governor 
which  was  “unsubstantiated” 
and  the  complaint  was  upheld. 

One  «if  SS.v  eaM‘> 

The  foregoing  was  one  of  3S5 
cases  which  came  before  the 
British  Press  Council  from 
July  1,  19(!8  to  June  30,  1900, 
as  told  in  its  lOth  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  “The  Press  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple.” 

During  the  period  under  re¬ 
view,  391  cases  were  dis])osed 
of  in  various  ways  ( 19  cases 
were  brought  forward  from 
previous  years).  The  number  of 


Aryas  (“No  Police  Spies  at 
University,  Says  Chief  ('on- 
stable”)  gave  him  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  state  his  case  and  that 
comments  in  a  leading  article 
in  the  same  issue  were  unfair. 
The  Council’s  adjudication  was 
that  the  statement  by  the  Chief 
Constable  warranted  immediate 
publication  and  could  not  have 
been  delayed  while  the  com¬ 
plainant  was  being  sought.  -As 
to  the  comments,  they  were 
“very  strongly  worded  but  the 
etiitor  was  entitled  to  express 
his  views.”  Complaint  rejected. 

Letters  t«»  the  Editor.  Item. 
An  article  in  the  Scattixh  Daily 
E.rprexx  criticizing  the  Glasgow 
corporation  bus  service,  includ¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  drivers,  led 
one  driver  to  submit  a  750-word 
letter  to  the  editor,  which  was 
not  published.  The  newspaper 
offered  to  publish  an  extract 
from  it,  when  the  driver  com¬ 
plained.  The  complainant  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  offer.  The 
Council’s  adjudication  was  that 
whereas  “it  was  reasonable  for 
a  bus  driver  to  reply,”  the  edi¬ 
tor  had  no  obligation  to  print 
the  letter  in  full.  Comi)laint  re¬ 
jected. 

The  right  to  publish.  Item. 
On  the  eve  of  an  election,  the 
Hertfonly.hire  h'.rprexx  pub¬ 
lished  a  news  story,  “Ratepay¬ 
ers  Will  Censure  Oughton  Can¬ 
didate,”  which  led  the  candi¬ 
date  to  complain  of  unfair 
treatment.  The  newspaper  a 
few  days  later  carried  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  complainant  but 
by  then  the  elections  were  over 


l)laint  rejected. 

Names  in  operalioiis 

Another  matter  which  came 
before  the  Council  was  the  con¬ 
troversial  question  of  newspa¬ 
pers  divulging  the  names  of  do¬ 
nors  and  donees  in  heart  trans¬ 
plant  and  similar  operations. 
After  lengthy  discussion,  the 
Council  issued  a  statement 
which  said  that  in  its  view 
“public  opinion  on  the  matter 
was  likely  to  change  .  .  .  and 
demands  for  privacy  can  be 
given  greater  weight.”  In  the 
meantime,  it  found  no  fault 
with  the  newspapers  which 
published  such  names  that  “had 
already  I'eceived  wide  ))ul)lic- 
ity.” 

The  decision  of  the  Daily  Ex- 
prexx  to  j)ublish  j)hotographs  of 
the  Queen  in  bed  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  Prince  Edward, 
caused  an  unusual  stir  in  high 
places.  Many  readers  com¬ 
plained.  Buckingham  Palace 
said  that  “The  Queen  would 
have  preferred  that  these  pho¬ 
tographs  ...  of  so  personal  a 
nature  had  not  been  published. 
For  this  reason  we  are  unable 
to  approve  of  further  i)ublica- 
tion.” 

The  photographs  had  already 
been  published  in  France  and 
Life  magazine  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  various 
publications  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  Council  issued  a 
lengthy  statement  saying  that 
the  editor  did  not  exercise  his 
discretion  improperly.”  Com¬ 
plaints  rejected. 

Under  the  heading  “Dimin¬ 


ished  Respect  in  a  Vital  Rela- 
tionshi]),”  the  .Annual  Report 
examines  the  “gap”  between 
Parliament  and  Press,  which 
“widened  during  19()9.” 

The  existence  of  a  “gap”  is 
not  per  se  a  “bail  thing,”  says 
the  Report.  Indeed,  when  one 
exists  “there  can  be  no  sugges¬ 
tion  of  collusion  and  the  public 
can  feel  happier  that  the  needs 
of  democracy  are  being 
served.”  But  in  19(59  the  drift 
was  “away  from  healthy  re¬ 
spect”  and  there  was  “a  mutual 
increa.se  in  suspicion,  combined 
with  failure  by  both  parties  al¬ 
ways  to  appreciate  the  other’s 
problems,”  added  the  Report. 

Sliiil>  of  l<-gi>lation 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
situation,  the  Council  estab¬ 
lished  a  small  Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee  to  study  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  and  to  “suggest 
action  where  necessary.”  This 
was  done,  explained  the  Re- 
I)ort,  to  avoid  the  jiassing  of 
legislation  which  would  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  Press. 

Whereas  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Press  and  the  Par¬ 
liament  worsened  during  the 
year,  the  bonds  between  the 
Council  and  the  journalists 
were  strengthened. 

In  June  li)(59.  the  f'K  Presx 
(lazette  jiublished  the  result  of 
a  survey  of  opinion  among  edi¬ 
tors  made  by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Sni¬ 
der,  of  Bradley  University,  Illi¬ 
nois.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
those  who  responded  welcomed 
the  Council.  About  a  quarter  of 
the  total  was  neutral:  only  a 
tiny  minority  recorded  their 
“resentment”  and  no  one 
“gi-eatly  resented”  it.  58'1'f  con¬ 
sidered  the  Council  effective  as 
against  10' »  who  thought  it 
ineffective. 

Council  found  desirable 

An  overwhelming  majority 
(8(5'/f  )  of  those  who  responded 
thought  that  the  spreading  of 
the  Press  Council  movement 
throughout  the  world  is  desir- 
aide. 

The  Council  noted  that  “in 
the  last  five  years  there  has 
b^en  a  number  of  indications” 
that  the  idea  is  spreading  be¬ 
yond  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
.Annual  Report  lists  many  for¬ 
eign  visitors  who  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  examine  the  structure 
and  performance  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil. 


(larrier  price  up 

The  Martpiette  (.Mich.)  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  raised  its  carrier- 
delivered  price  by  hd'  per  week 
while  keeping  the  weekday 
and  20(‘  weekend  price  un¬ 
changed. 
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Sidelight  stories  spotted 
on  Accent  features  page 


A  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
feature,  “Accent  on  the  News,” 
has  developed  into  one  for 
which  editors  don’t  have  to  as¬ 
sign  stories  or  pressure  for 
deadlines. 

Instead,  says  Accent  editor 
•John  X.  Thompson,  the  news 
and  features  are  “picked  up  on 
the  run,  u.sually  by  reporters 
covering  stories.”  Thus,  the 
material  for  the  column  is  con¬ 
tributed  chiefly  by  .Journal  edi¬ 
torial  staff  members. 

Since  the  column  began,  tbe 
response  from  staff  and  readers 
has  been  excellent.  The  column 
includes  observations,  comments 
and  sidelight  .stories  and  Thomp- 
s<tn  i)ersonally  many  times  has 
an  abundance  of  stories  and 
anecdotes  for  the  feature. 

The  enthusiastic  respon.se  of 
the  .Journal  staff  members 
might  well  be  linked  with  the 
flexibility  of  the  column.  A 
wide  range  of  amusing  features 
and  news  items  comi)rise  the 
Sunday-through-F  riday  Accent 
section  column.  Consequently, 
there  are  no  strict  rules  gover¬ 
ning  the  type  of  material  used. 
Thomps(kn  notes  that  it  is  rare 
that  a  strongly  editorial  piece 
is  turned  into  him. 

Other  copy  included 

While  the  column  is  usually 
written  by  staff  members,  stor¬ 
ies  from  wire  ser\’ice  and  fea¬ 
ture  syndicates  aie  .sometimes 
used. 

Accent  on  the  News  is  given 
prominent  position  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Accent  section,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Thomi)son  is  the 
third  news  .section  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  column  always  is  posi¬ 
tioned  upper  right,  extending 
about  three  quarters  down  the 
page.  Header  attention  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  layout,  the  short 


John  N.  Thompson 


articles,  usually  with  an  accom- 
))anying  picture  of  the  writer 
or  related  to  the  subject  of  his 
article. 

Thomp.son  feels  that  the 
readers  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  jiictures  of  the  staff 
members  and  this  consistent 
format  lends  a  certain  ])erson- 
ality  and  attractiveness. 

The  column  has  had  some 
surprising  results  for  Journal 
.staff  members. 

George  Lockwood,  editor  of 
the  Journal’s  Sunday  magazine 
section,  “Insight,”  received  a 
call  from  a  former  Navy  buddy 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  20 
years.  Thompson  heard  from  a 
teacher  of  80  years  ago  who 
read  an  item  in  the  column  and 
contacted  him. 

Heporlers  M-«‘k  ^puce 

Re))orters  often  try  to  get 
news  stories  into  the  column, 
Thompson  said,  because  of  the 
high  readership. 

The  monthly  Editorial  Pilot 
Studies  conducted  by  tbe  Jour¬ 
nal  Market  Research  Depart¬ 
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ment,  show  that  the  column  is 
read  thoroughly  by  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  readers  who 
see  the  feature. 

The  Accent  Section,  a  blend 
of  in-depth  stories  and  features, 
has  proved  an  effective  display 
for  background  news  articles, 
news  stories  and  feature  mate¬ 
rial.  The  section  is  primarily 
locally  oriented. 

One  new  feature,  “What’s 
Going  On  Around  Town,”  aims 
at  the  young  reader.  It  is  a 
cai)sule  listing  of  things  to  see 
and  places  to  go  in  the  area. 

Since  the  Accent  section  is 
geared  to  in-depth  articles  and 
features,,  it  is  not  primarily 
pictorial.  However,  it  does  use 
color  generously  and  tries  to 
use  a  large,  appealing  picture 
on  j)age  one  of  the  section,  at 
times  as  large  as  six  columns. 

• 

39  in  minority 
group  training 
class  have  jobs 

Thirty-nine  minority  group 
members  committed  to  news 
careers  l)egan  a  lO-week  pro¬ 
gram  June  22  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

All  have  guaranteed  jobs  in 
broadca.st  and  print  journalism. 
2(>  are  entering  journalism  for 
the  first  time  and  will  go  to 
work  in  September  as  reporters 
and  writers.  The  other  13  are 
either  beginning  newsmen  or 
are  working  in  news-related 
jobs  and  will  return  to  tbeir 
news  organizations  with  in¬ 
creased  responsibilities. 

Thei’e  are  88  blacks,  8  Mex- 
ican-.Americans,  2  Puerto  Ri¬ 
cans  and  1  Chinese-American 
in  tbe  program.  The  class  was 
selected  from  more  than  300 
applicants.  24  will  be  trained  in 
television  and  radio  news;  15  in 
new'spaper  writing. 

All  students  will  i-eceive 
weekly  salaries  during  the 
10-week  program  from  the 
news  organizations  for  which 
they  will  work. 

Program  costs  will  be  met 
from  a  grant  of  $281,000  made 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  which 
also  funded  1008  and  1969  pro¬ 
grams,  and  from  a  grant  of 
$5,000  made  by  tbe  New  York 
Urban  Coalition.  .Additional 
funds  totaling  $1,325  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  i)rivate  sources. 

I 

I 

l)I)B  to  pay  tlivideiid 

Hoyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 
has  declared  a  dividend  of  22c 
per  share  for  the  current 
calendar  (piarter  on  its  common 
stock. 


Wayne  State 
will  preserve 
Guild’s  files 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Archives  of  Labor  His¬ 
tory  and  Urban  .Affairs  have 
joined  in  a  program  to  preserve 
the  union’s  historical  records 
and  to  conduct  an  oral  history 
program  among  guild  pioneers. 

The  project,  announced  by 
ANG  secretary-treasurer  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Crocker,  will  place  the 
guild’s  records  in  Wayne 
State’s  Detroit  archives.  Un¬ 
derlining  the  importance  of  the 
oral  history  section  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  Crocker  noted  that  ANG  is 
“just  old  enough  for  the  first 
generation  of  its  leadership  to 
be  passing  away — and  taking 
with  it  its  invaluable  and  irre¬ 
placeable  recollection  of  how 
our  union  began  and  struggled 
and  survived.” 

Crocker  urged  locals  to  de¬ 
posit  their  records  in  the 
Wayne  State  center  and  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  history  project, 
so  that  the  Wayne  State  Labor 
Archives  may  become  the  cen¬ 
ter  for  historical  research  on 
the  Guild. 

The  Detroit  Guild  deposited 
its  records  at  Wayne  State  in 
1968  and  several  other  locals 
have  expressed  an  interest  in 
doing  so. 

The  Wayne  State  Labor  His¬ 
tory  Archives  were  founded  in 
1960  to  collect  and  preserve 
original  source  material  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

ANG  will  retain  its  active 
files  at  its  Washington  head¬ 
quarters,  transferring  only 
inactive  files  to  W’ayne  State 
after  a  certain  period  time.  The 
first  shipment  of  inactive  files 
is  slated  to  take  place  in  July. 

To  accomplish  the  oral  his¬ 
tory  project,  the  archives  staff 
will  interview  present  and  re¬ 
tired  Guild  members,  chosen  in 
cooperation  with  ANG  and 
guild  locals,  whose  accounts  or 
personal  insights  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  guild’s  archives  and 
provide  insight  into  the  foun¬ 
ding  of  the  guild.  Interviews 
will  be  taped,  with  those  inter¬ 
viewed  having  the  opportunity 
to  edit  the  transcript.  The  tran¬ 
scripts  will  then  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  scholars.  Persons  inter¬ 
viewed  can  make  individual 
agreements  with  Wayne  State 
alwut  their  use. 

ANG  hopes  to  use  some  of 
the  tapes  to  produce  a  sound 
recording  on  guild  history, 
Crocker  said. 
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71  students 
on  1970  SDX 
honor  roll 

Siginu  Delta  Chi,  Profession¬ 
al  Journalistic  Society,  has 
awarded  11)70  citations  for 
achievement  to  71  journalism 
graduates  who  were  selected  as 
outstanding  in  their  classes  at 
colleges  and  universities  where 
the  Society  has  chapters. 

Receiving  the  distinction  this 
year  are: 

Arizona — Ronald  (lene  Thomp¬ 
son,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arizona  State — Larry  G.  Ross, 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

Hall  State — James  1).  Yunk- 
ei',  Howe,  Ind. 

Haylor — John  M.  Kennedy, 
Springfield,  llass. ;  Thomas  G. 
Hel(l(>n,  Dallas,  'I'ex. 

Hoston — Daniel  (j.  Haney, 
Hoston. 

Hradley,  Mai'vin  Zivitz,  I’hil- 
adelphia. 

Hrighain  Young--L.vnn  J. 
Packham,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Butler — Jeffrey  H.  Devens, 
Chicago. 

California  (Berkeley) — David 
C.  Davis,  Oakland,  Calif. 

California  State,  Los  Angeles 
— Robert  W.  Welkos,  Inglewood, 
Calif. 

California  State,  Fullerton — 
William  Schreiher,  Fullerton, 
Calif. 

Colorado — Josef  G.  Knight, 
La  Junta,  Colo. 

Detroit — Neil  M.  Koepke, 
Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 

Drake — John  F.  Newel,  Des 
Moines. 

Du(iuesne — James  F.  Baird, 
Pittshurgh. 

Florida — Kenneth  Edwin  An- 
der.son,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Fordham — Louise  L.  Pasture, 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Fresno  State — Gerald  P.  Mer- 
rell,  Fesno,  Calif. 

George  Washington — Bernard 
Daniel  Colen,  Washington,  D.C. 

Georgia — Charles  Boland 
Cooper  Jr.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Georgia  State — David  Judson 
Tucker,  Fayetteville,  Ga. 

Grinnell — Michael  J.  Bran¬ 
don,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hawaii — Willie  L.  Newberry, 
Honolulu. 

Idaho — Donald  John  Smith, 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho. 

Illinois — Steven  Michael  Heck, 
Rockford,  Ill. 

Indiana — Kenneth  W.  Rains, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Iowa — Daniel  Arthur  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Kansas — Linda  Ruth  Lloyd, 
Ottawa,  Kansas. 


Kentucky — George  H.  Jepson, 
Pittsdown,  N.  J. 

Long  Island- — Stepehn  Z.  Lo- 
l)el,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louisiana  State — Trent  M. 
Angers,  Lafayette,  La. 

Marquette — Vicki  R.  Ander¬ 
son,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Minnesota — Philip  M.  Lewen- 
steln,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Mississippi — James  Deloach 

.Abbott,  Greenwood,  Miss. 

Missouri — Steven  R.  Wein- 
lx>rg.  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

Montana^ — Charles  Sackett 
Johnson,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Nebraska — Keith  Williams, 
Bellevue,  Nebr. 

Nevada — Nancy  Ann  Leeder, 
Reno,  Nev. 

.New  Mexico  State — Gayland 
Biyant,  .Alameda,  N.  Mex. 

North  Dakota — Charles  Groth, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Northern  Arizona — W’ylie  Carl 
Smith,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Northern  Illinois — Lonny  Cain, 
North  Aurora,  Ill. 

.N’orthwestern — R i c ha r d  Lee 
Boudreaux,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Ohio  State — James  Ralph 
Hammock,  Columbus,  (Jhio. 

Ohio-  -'rhomas  Shoch,  Wil¬ 
low  ick,  Ohio. 

Oregon — Wandalyn  Rice,  Mon- 
ht)uth.  Ore. 

Oregon  State — Robert  G. 
.Allen — Corvallis,  Ore. 

Pennsylvania  State — Marc  S. 
Klein,  Philadelphia. 

St.  Bonaventure — Robert  Mas- 
lyn,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Thomas — Michael  Tighe, 
South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 

San  Diego  State — Maurice 
Luque,  National  City,  Calif. 

San  Fernando  State — Robert 
O.  Baker,  Sepulveda,  Calif. 

San  Francisco  State — Leonard 
Sellers,  Oakland,  Calif. 

San  Jose  State — Susan  Gale, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

South  Carolina — Albert  Carl 
Stei)p,  Jr.,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

South  Dakota — Kathleen  A. 
Biadhury,  Volga,  S.  D. 

Southern  Califorina — Andrew' 
Clark  Miller,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Southern  Illinois — Nathan 
Jones;  Norris  Jones,  Virdin,  Ill. 

Southern  Methodist — Michael 
Wayne  Dunagan,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Syi-acuse — Peter  Dreier,  Sy¬ 
racuse,  N.  Y. 

Tennessee — Nancy  Parker  Mc¬ 
Connell,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Texas  A&M — Davis  G.  Mayes, 
Jr.,  Fairborn,  Ohio. 

Texas  Christian — Paul  Over- 
ton  Ridings  Jr.,  Forth  Worth, 
Tex. 

Texas  Tech — William  Seyle, 
San  .Antonio,  Texas. 

Toledo — Darryl  McEwen,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio. 

TuLsa — Gerald  R.  Hunter, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Utah — Walter  Stewart  Lud- 
ington  III,  Murray,  Utah. 


Washington  State — Susan  C. 
Hinz,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Washington  &  Lee — Howard 
J.  Herman,  West  Hempstead, 

N.  Y. 

West  Virginia — William  Tier- 
nan,  Charlestown,  WL  Va. 

Wichita  State — Patrick  K. 
Lackey,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

• 

Tv  contestant 
to  be  heard  in 
Cheyenne  case 

Reversing  a  position  it  took 
last  February,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  has 
granted  Cheyenne  Enterprises, 
Inc.  the  jirivilege  of  participat¬ 
ing  as  a  party  in  license  renewal 
proceedings  of  Frontier  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.’s  station  KFBC-TV, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Cheyenne 
Enterprises  has  asked  the  FCC 
to  deny  renewal. 

The  principal  issue  to  be  de¬ 
termined  at  hearings,  for  which 
a  date  has  not  been  assigned,  is 
whether  the  communications  in¬ 
terests  of  Frontier  and  affili¬ 
ated  media,  result  in  an  undue 
concentration  of  control  of  the 
media  of  mass  communications 
in  Cheyenne.  The  FCC  must 
also  determine  whether  grant 
of  Frontier’s  license  renewal 
application  would  serve  the 
public  interest. 

Frontier  is  controlled  by 
Cheyenne  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  Cheyenne’s  only 
newspapers,  the  morning 
Wyoming  Eagle  and  the  even¬ 
ing  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  It 
is  also  the  licensee  of  KFBC- 
AM  and  KFBC-FAI,  one  of  tw’o 
FM  stations  in  the  city.  KFBC- 
TV  is  the  only  tv  station  in 
Cheyenne. 

Outside  of  Cheyenne,  Fron¬ 
tier  owns  tv  stations  in  Scotts 
Bluff,  Neb.,  and  Sterling,  Colo., 
and  Cheyenne  Newspapers  has 
an  ownership  interest  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Laramie,  Rawlins, 
Rock  Springs  and  Worland,  all 
in  Wyoming. 

Enterprises  asserts  that 
granting  the  I’enewal  of  KFBC- 
TV’s  license  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest  because  Fron¬ 
tier  will  have  monopolistic  con¬ 
trol  over  the  mass  communica¬ 
tions  media  in  Cheyenne  and 
that  it  will  suffer  injury  by 
being  eliminated  as  a  potential 
competitor. 

The  FCC  .said,  in  granting 
l)ermission  to  intervene  in  the 
license  renewal  proceedings,  that 
it  believed  “that  Enterprises  is 
in  a  position  to  assist  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  grant  of  Frontier’s 
renewal  application  would  serve 
the  public  interest. 


FCC  extends 
deadline  of 
press  rates 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  extended  the 
date  for  termination  of  prefer¬ 
ential  press  rates  for  private 
line  telegraph  and  private  line 
telephoto  services  furnished  by 
.American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  and  Western 
Union. 

In  a  decision  issued  April  28, 
the  FCC  ordered  the  preferen¬ 
tial  rates  terminated  on  June 
17.  The  new  action  moves  the 
termination  date  to  September 
1. 

The  FCC  said  its  new  order 
was  in  response  to  a  petition 
for  reconsideration  filed  jointly 
by  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association,  .Advance 
News  Service,  Copley  Press, 
Fairchild  Publications,  Field 
Enterpri.ses,  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  I’ost  News  Service, 
-McGraw-Hill,  P.  A.  AI.  News 
Corpoi'ation,  and  Twin  Coast 
News])apers. 

The  petition  pointed  out  that 
.AT&T  has  filed  a  tariff  which 
permits  joint  use  of  voice  grade 
channels  which,  if  adopted, 
would  mitigate  much  of  the  in¬ 
jury  caused  by  ending  lower 
))rivate  line  rates. 

The  Commission  observed  that 
“the  tiling  of  a  tariff 
which  would  make  it  economi¬ 
cally  feasible  for  petitioners  to 
use  jointly  voice  grade  channels 
would  significantly  mitigi'ate 
any  hardship  that  might  be 
caused  by  its  decision  termina¬ 
ting  the  si)ecial  press  rates.” 

Western  Union  opjiosed  the 
extension.  It  argued  that  the 
petitioners  would  not  suffer  ir¬ 
reparable  injury  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  are  re(|uired  to  pay 
the  same  charges  as  other 
users  and  there  was  no  reason 
for  preferential  treatment 
while  possible  realignments  in 
service  requirements  are  con¬ 
sidered. 


Home  biiil^ler’s  lab 

The  Wichita  (Kans.)  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Home  Builders  spon¬ 
sored  a  ,32-])age  tabloid  supple¬ 
ment  in  the  Saturday,  June  6, 
edition  of  the  Engle  and 
Beacon.  A  cover  page,  featur¬ 
ing  an  insigne,  “The  Best 
Nest,”  in  blue  and  black,  was 
indicated  as  a  “Symbol  of  Your 
.Assurance  of  a  Reliable  Buil¬ 
der  or  Remodeler.” 
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Who  knows  more  about 


iMOND  BRACELET. 

Id,  strai^htline  bracelet  set  with 
blue-white,  imperfect  diamonds, 
catch.  SALE  PRICE  $3,000 
^*8  HNGER  RING. 

>ite  handcrafted  mounting  set  in 
114  ct.  flawless  diamond,  high- 
Tiarquise  diamonds  and  S  full-cut 
hingand  additional  1/3S  ct.  Must 
jpreciated.  SALE  PRICE  $1300 
40ND  EARSCREWS. 

E.  blue-white  diamonds.  Finest 

Masdeu  Frank  516  Oberlin . 236-5481 

Maseda  Art  35157  Cntr  Rg . 926-5591 

Maseda  Don  1836  Middle . 323-1387 

Maseda  Edw  504  2nd . 323-2025 

Maseda  Gus  1716  Middle . 322-6855 

Masel  Sheldon  Z  Devon  Ct . 748-2605 

Maselll  Jo  118  Phnetn . 487-4655 

Maselli  Robt  44176  Russia . 831-9749 

Masello  Romeo  911  Foster . 926-2704 

MasencupJasC  15634W  Rover  926-6315 

Maser  Kamp  A  1809  West . 748  3796 

Maser  S  Norman  1 1 2  Robson  Ct  433-6201 

Maseri  J  C  309  Foster . 992  7000 

Maseri  CHga  7421  Avon  Bldn— 231-9990 
Maseri  Robt  1100  Oakwd . 831  9547 


wm  sougnt  tne  c 

dearest,  how 
You  must  t( 
Vladimir,  yc 
understand  how  unsuitabh 
When  Vava  stopped  for  f 
you  told  her  all  this  yourse 
want  me  to  do  it  for  you,  I  s( 
“She  might  listen  to  you 
course,  there  is  her  aunt.  T1 
tion,  and  somebody  should  ( 


sen.se,  of  a  man  or  horse.  2.  The  gear 
or  ta<  kle  (<dher  lhan  a  yokel  r»f  a  ^ 

draft  animal.  3.  Tackle,  gear,  or 
equioment  of  any  kind.  4.  The  part  «  ^ 

t)f  a  HMim  comprising  the  he<ldles,  by  '* 

which  the  threads  are  raiserl. 
har'nessed  an'tedope  (har'nest:  -nistl.  Anv  ar 
markings,  as  the  bushhuck  or  b<»schbi}k  of  .^oul 
harness  hitch.  S«*e  knot. 
harns  t  harnz;  dial,  alsa  anzl,  n.  pi.  ’I'he  brains, 
harp  (harp),  n.  1.  A  musi<  al  instrument  pluckt 


tlie  10  12  14  1 

5  40  48  56  6 

5',^  36  43  51  5 

6  33  40  46  5 

6Vi  31  37  43  4 

7  28  34  40  4 

7'/t  27  32  38  4 


types^ting  tiian  a  typesetter? 

We  do. 

We  got  our  start  building  linecasters.  A  job  that  requires 
a  little  more  knowledge  of  typesetting  than  just  setting  type. 

Today,  we’re  using  this  background  to  build  systems 
that  compose  whole  pages  in  seconds. 

Like  our  Fototronic-CRT  that  makes  short  work  of  long 
text.  It  can  be  driven  by  any  computer  to  produce  camera- 
ready  composition  on  paper  or  film  at  ultra-high  speeds.  It 
draws  pictures  and  produces  sharp,  clean  characters  for 
directories,  catalogs,  manuals,  etc. 

Or  our  Fototronic-1200.  It’s  not  as  fast  as  our  CRT,  but 
it’s  more  flexible  when  it  comes  to  quality  display  work.  It 
provides  1 200  characters  in  a  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  faces— 
ideally  suited  for  magazines,  books,  newspapers,  etc. 

Combining  our  type  experience  and  the  science  of  elec¬ 
tronics  makes  for  the  most  advanced  photocomposing  sys¬ 
tems.  The  kind  you’d  expect  from  someone  who  knows 
more  about  typesetting  than  a  typesetter! 

For  more  information,  write  Intertype,  a  Division  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  11201. 


INTERTYPE 

A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


DRESSED  FOR  A  BALL — Thomas  D.  Zumbo,  UPl's  New  York  City 
editor,  and  his  wife  Patti,  were  among  the  Beautiful  People  at  the 
Belmont  Ball,  a  charity  event  preceding  the  big  feature  race  at 
Belmont  Park.  Mrs.  Zumbo  is  also  on  the  UPl  staff.  (New  York  Racing 
Association  photo  by  Frank  Mastro.) 


news 

Griffith  named  M.E.; 
Rahil  is  city  editor 

Stall  changes  and  promotions 
were  announced  at  the  Baker¬ 
sfield  CuliJoiHiuH  by  Itonald  H. 
Fritts,  co-publisher. 

James  E.  Griffith,  54,  was 
named  managing  editor  and 
Keith  O.  Rahn,  49,  courthouse 
reporter,  was  promoted  to  city 
editor. 

Fritts  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Roy  Hargis,  43,  to 
the  position  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions  manager. 

.Additions  to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  staff  are  Humphrey 
Owen,  48,  editorial  page  editor, 
returning  to  the  newspaper 
field  after  eight  years  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executive;  Donald 
L.  Johnson,  54,  assigned  to  the 
copy  <lesk;  and  Harry  Tocce, 
28,  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter. 

Griffith  began  his  career 
with  the  old  Scriiips-Howard 
Sau  lUciju  Sun  as  a  copy  boy. 

«  *  « 

RollKUT  P>.  S.\TTi;U\VHITK — 
from  city  editor  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  ('itizen  to  managing  editor. 
*  «  « 

Kenneth  Grebe  of  the  Xcw 
London  Day — elected  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Associated 
Press  Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


-people 


ROBERT  C.  SEARS,  a  retired 
Army  captain,  will  direct  national 
advertising  sales  for  the  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News.  He  has 
been  on  the  paper's  ad  staff  since 
1961. 

>1:  * 

.MiCH.tEL  Jones,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  Lansing,  Cadillac 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  newspa¬ 
pers — now  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Michigan  State 
Housing  Development  Author¬ 
ity. 

*  *  ♦ 

Greg  .1.  L.\y,  news  editor  and 
photographer.  Fort  Stockton 
(Texas)  Pioneer — to  regional 
news  editor,  Denton  (Texas) 
Record-Chronicle. 


Marti. \  Cone,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.Y.)  Surntogian — 
appointed  controller  of  the 
Pottstoien  (Pa.)  Mercury. 

Carl  A.  Eifert,  special  pro- 
.jects  writer  for  The  Payer  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis. — named  press 
•secretary  to  Senator  William 
Proxmire  of  Wisconsin.  At  one 
time,  Eifert  was  with  the 


BULLETIN 


Madison  bureau  of  UPI  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

*  * 

W.  Allen  Barton,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  business  publi¬ 
city  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce — ap¬ 
pointed  executive  assistant  to 
State  Commerce  Commissioner 
Neal  L.  Moylan.  Barton  is 
former  editor  of  the  Canton 
(N.  Y.)  St.  Lawrence  Plain 
Dealer  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Ogdensburg  Journal  and 
the  Watertown  Daily  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

William  EiSLra,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Saratogian — 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Dailies  .Advertising 
Managers  Bureau  which  met 
June  4-6  at  Saratoga  Springs 
N.  Y.  He  succeeds  JuDSON  A. 
Creasy  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  Cazette  who  now  takes  a 
place  on  the  board  of  directors. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Nathan  O.  Osborne  Jr. — 
from  managing  editor  of  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  to 
newspaper  position  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


Sherrill  Na.-,h,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Stark- 
ville  Xews — elected  president  of 
the  Louisiana-Mississippi  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Martha  H.  Koon — n  a  m  e  d 
women’s  editor  of  the  Tus¬ 
caloosa  (Ala.)  News.  Mrs. 
Koon,  a  graduate  of  Chevy 
Chase  College  in  Washington, 
D.C.  was  assistant  executive 
women’s  editor  of  Charleston, 
S.C.,  newspapers  for  five  years. 
*  *  +■ 

Connie  Blackwell  —  from 
reporter  for  the  Asheville  (N. 
C.)  Times  to  regional  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen)  previously  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  and  staff  writer  for  the 
Sun-Xews  in  Las  Cruces,  N.M. 
*  ^  * 

Bruce  Gourlay — from  re¬ 
gional  news  editor  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  Citizen  to  city 
editor. 

Cii.VRLE.s  J.  Me  Gee,  a  staff 
member  since  I960 — to  newly 
created  news  editor  post  at  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press. 


Tom  Hankus,  formerly  with 
the  Detroit  (Wich.)  Xenvs — to 
news  department,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

CiiARLE.s  Bertran,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Observer-Reporter — elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
As.sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors’  A.ssociation. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Holmberg — from  circu¬ 
lation  manager/sales  at  the 
Xew  York  Times  to  general 
manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ed  Howard — from  free  lance 
l)ublic  relations  to  editorial  and 
circulation  promotion  supervi- 
.sor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press.  He  succeeds  John  Joly, 
who  resigned  to  be  editor  and 
assistant  publisher  of  Ledger- 
Suburban  Life,  a  Lowell,  Mich, 
weekly. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  Colburn,  former  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  East  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  Toivne  Courier — 
to  the  staff  of  House  Speaker 
William  .A.  Ryan  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Legislature. 
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in  the  news 


l*arnielee  elected  head 
of  N.Y.  AANR  chapter 

Edward  T.  Parmalee,  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales,  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter.  .American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Itepre.sentatives. 

William  V.  Shannon,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Mathews, 
Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc.,  will 
serve  as  vicepresident.  -John  P. 
Kosanke,  sales  manaj^er,  Rran- 
ham-Moloney,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Edward  L.  Weltz, 
chairman  of  hoard  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Ward-Griffith  Co.  Inc., 
was  named  as  treasurer. 

:f:  «  * 

liAViP  J.  Foran,  director  of 
MaiHiuette  University  news  bu¬ 
reau — elected  president  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  professional  chapter  of 
Sipina  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

I’KiiAKit  J.  Howk,  formerly 
a  staff  reporter  for  the  Wall 
Street  JoKrual  api)ointed  New 
York  bureau  chief  for  the  new 
European  business  magazine 
Vision.  Howe  headed  the  news 
desk  of  the  Ititeryintiimtil  Her¬ 
ald  Trihiine  from  1964  to  1967 
and  free-lanced  in  Paris  l)eforc 
returning  to  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

Frank  H.  Jetkr  Jr.,  North 
('arolina  newspaper  writer  and 
editor  before  joining  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Wa.shington  in  19(;i — returns  to 
North  Carolina  as  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  with  the  USD.A 

Soil  Conservation  Service  state 
office  in  Raleigh. 

4:  4:  4: 

Matt  J.  Rey.nolds,  formerly 
manager  of  Fidelity  Union  Life 
Insurance  offices  in  Athens  and 
.Augusta,  Georgia — named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Aaf/anta  Cliranirle-Hernld. 
Before  joining  Fidelity  Union, 
Reynolds  had  worked  for  one 
year  on  the  retail  advertising 
staff  of  the  Chronicle-Herald. 

*  *  ♦ 

RoBraT  Mac  Leisii — from 
manager  of  general  advertising 
to  classified  advertising  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Senti¬ 
nel  and  Star,  succeeding  Ed 
.Akain,  who  resigned  .  .  .  Roy 
Sheppard — to  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising.  Harry  Wei.i.er 
— from  assistant  C.AM  to  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  general  ad- 
vertisig  .  .  .  .John  Birke— 
from  retail  staff  to  assistant 
C.A.M. 


FRED  A.  SORRI,  a  native  of 
Alaska,  is  the  new  city  editor  of 
the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  staff  16  years,  recently  as 
editor  of  the  weekend  edition. 

*  *  * 

Nan  Barniiou.se,  home  fur¬ 
nishings  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Healer — elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  Press  Women. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ken  Cochrane  —  aj)pointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Cranhrook 
( B.C.)  Courier. 

*  *  * 

David  G.  Armstrong — ap¬ 
pointed  financial  analyst  in  the 
fletroit  .\'eivn  Finance  and  Con¬ 
trol  Department.  He  joined  the 
News  from  the.  Ford  Motor 
Company  where  he  was  senior 
analyst,  .Administrative  Budg¬ 
ets  Section. 

*  *  * 

.John  J.  Curley  from  su- 
burhan  editor  of  the  Roches¬ 

ter  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  to  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Plabtfield  (N.  J.) 
Conrier-\ews  in  the  Gannett 

Group.  He  is  a  former  New 
Jersey  news  editor  for  the  AP. 

4:  ♦  * 

W.  Bryant  Willia.ms,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Paris  Post 
and  Intelligencer — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tennes.-jee  Press 
As.sociation. 

♦  ♦  # 

Homer  T.  Pyle — former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Todajf — to  editor 
of  the  Melhouriie  (Fla.)  Times. 
Jack  Harris — named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times.  Med 
Hard — city  editor. 

*  4i 

H.  Charles  Rerky  Jr.,  elect¬ 
ed  assistant  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  S'orth 
Penn  Reporter  at  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Harry  L.  Wurster — promoted 
to  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Coordinates  output 

Page  Gilman,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press — now  has  additional 
responsibilities  as  coordinate 
mechanical  planning  and  pro¬ 
duction  program  chief  for  all 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  Bodenha.mer,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  enterprise — to 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Lais  Obispo  (Calif.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune,  succeeding  Mel¬ 
vin  Gaintz. 

St  *  if 

Rollie  W.  Harris,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette — elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Pacific  Northwest  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  .Association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Forrest  R.  Johnson,  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  manager  of 
the  Burlingame  (Calif.)  Ad- 

ranee-Sfar — to  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East  Oregofiian.  Wally  Me 
V'^EY — promoted  to  retail  ad 

manager  of  the  Advance-Star. 

*  *  * 

Leonard  H.  Prince,  editor  of 
the  Massena  (N.  Y.)  Observer — 
appointed  to  the  board  of  man¬ 
agers  of  Massena  Memorial 
Hospital. 

L.  B.  Hi’FEER,  finance,  and 
W.  .M.  Moore,  jiroduction- 
elected  vicepresidents  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
\eics  and  Sun-Sentinel. 

4  4:  4e 

.Michael  C.  Newman,  former 
editorial  writer,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Un.ion — named  editor 
of  the  Southern  Cross,  newspa¬ 
per  of  the  San  Diego  Catholic 
lliocese,  with  additional  duties 
as  diocesan  information  direc¬ 
tor. 

.sX  ♦  * 

Charles  Hylton,  editor  of 
the  Logan  Banner — elected 
president  of  the  West  V’^irginia 
.As.sociated  Press  .Association. 

*  *  =» 

Gerry  Pratt,  business  editor 
of  the  Oregonian  in  Portland 
has  been  named  to  the  Portland 
city  planning  commission. 

+  »  * 

.A.  L.  .Alford  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune — elected  president 
of  the  Utah-Idaho  Associated 
Press  Association. 

*  ❖  * 

Frances  N  o  r  t  o  n  —  trails- 
ferred  from  Trog  (Ala.)  Dailu 
\ews  news  staff  to  the  post  of 
advertising  director. 


JAMES  S.  SCOFIELD,  chief  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division,  Special  Libraries 
Association,  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Detroit  recently. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dudley  M.  Lynch,  former 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  news¬ 
paper  and  p.r.  man — to  Arizona 
Magazine  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  as  staff  writer. 

4i  4:  * 

Ken  Alexander,  general 

manager  of  the  Lewistowu 
(Mont.)  Dailg  \eirs  and 
S'ews-Argus  for  five  years — 

named  publisher. 

Sf  *  * 

La.mar  W.  Bridges,  universi¬ 
ty  editor  and  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Alemphis 
State  University,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Ohio. 

4e  4:  4: 

James  C.  Booth  Jr.,  formerly 
university  editor  for  Emory 
University,  has  been  named 
manging  editor  of  the  Clayton 
County  (Ga.)  Jounud  and  For¬ 
est  Park  (Ga.)  Free  Press. 
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RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH/NEWS  LEADER 
executives  tell  how  SRDS  helps  them  improve  the 
element  of  good  timing,  so  vital  in  media  selling. 


Mason:  “We  feel  confident  that  we 
are  putting  into  our  Standard  Rate 
ads  the  things  buyers  need  when 
they  are  trying  to  make  the  best  buy 
they  can.  We  are  well  aware  that  de¬ 
cisions  have  to  be  made  not  only  as 
to  how  much  money  is  to  be  spent  in 
a  market  but  what  type  of  medium  will  be  used  and 
to  what  extent.  So  some  of  our  advertisements,  like 
this  one  which  tells  people  what  they  can  buy  for 
$558  in  Richmond  papers,  are  intended  to  show  how 
much  more  you  can  get  for  a  given  amount  in  news¬ 
papers  than  you  can  in,  say,  television.” 


Donnahoe:  “We  knew,  of  course, 
that  $558  will  buy  a  quarter  page  in 
our  newspapers  and  very  little  in 
TV.  So,  even  though  nobody  is  going 
to  spend  only  $558,  we  thought  it 
was  a  good  point  of  comparison.” 


Macinnes:  “This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  is  ideally 
suited  to  help  us  do.  Just  about 
everybody  involved  in  media  in  the 
country  will  use  Standard  Rate  and 
when  they  look  at  it  they’re  planning 
or  making  a  buy.  Our  ad  gives  us  a 


Mason:  “This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  usually  use  coverage  maps  in  our 
Standard  Rate  ads.” 


Donnahoe:  “This  ad  we  run  in  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  points  out  that  we  give  un¬ 
duplicated  coverage  in  39  counties 
and  11  cities.” 


Macinnes:  “In  all  of  our  selling  and 
I  sales  promotion  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  to  establish  the  definition  of  what 
a  newspaper  market  really  is.  Today 
I  think  there  is  relatively  widespread 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  a  news¬ 
paper  market  is  not  bounded  by  met¬ 
ropolitan  lines  or  city  zone  lines.  A  newspaper  market 
is  a  market  of  people  and  this  market  is  not  limited  by 
geographical  boundaries.  Our  market  is  26%  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  population.” 


Mason:  “Of  course,  we  do  a  lot  more 
than  that  in  these  ads  in  Standard 
Rate.  We  point  out  that  ours  is  a 
market  of  1,200,000  people  which  is 
a  lot  more  than  just  the  metropolitan 
area.  Then  we  show  our  undupli¬ 
cated  coverage,  and  then  the  effec¬ 
tive  buying  income  per  capita  and  the  milline  rates.” 


chance  to  tell  them  something  else  besides  what  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  listing.  We  don’t  want  an  interpretation 
of  real  value  left  to  the  bare  statistics.  So  we  talk 
about  the  total  market  coverage  and  the  value  of  the 
coverage. 

“What  we  do  in  Standard  Rate  is  like  selling  a 
product.  Being  there  is  like  having  an  informative  dis¬ 
play  at  the  point  of  sale,  right  at  the  store,  with  your 
card  there  on  the  shelf  when  someone’s  deciding 
which  product  to  pick  up  and  put  in  the  cart.  This  is 
the  way  I  look  on  Standard  Rate.” 


Donnahoe:  “Well,  you’ve  got  to 
start  with  Standard  Rate  when 
I?  -  making  up  your  media  promo- 

schedule.  I  don’t  see  how  a 
/tK’l  paper  could  start  with  anything  else. 
This  is  the  buyers’  book.  This  is 
where  advertising  plans  start  and 
this  is  where  the  buying  starts  and  this  will  often  be 
the  last  point  of  reference  when  the  buying  decision 
is  made.  So  I  don’t  see  where  else  you  would  start 
with  your  promotion  plan.” 


Macinnes:  “Something  else  you’ve 
got  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  longevity 
of  each  issue  of  Standard  Rate.  It’s 
not  like  something  that’s  read 
through  once  and  thrown  away.  It’s 
used  over  and  over  again  and  is 
passed  along  to  other  people  after 
the  new  one  comes  in.  So  you  can  be  getting  impor¬ 
tant  exposure  to  your  explanation  of  values  for  a  long 
time  after  each  issue  comes  out. 


“It’s  not  just  a  one-time  thing  like  your  ad  in  a 
weekly  magazine.  Wherever  I  go  I  see  Standard  Rate 
on  the  buyer’s  desk  or  on  the  shelf  nearby.  It’s  used 
day  after  day  and  then  passed  along.” 

||||n||jPHIi(^  Mason:  “Standard  Rate  is  the  publi- 
SF  ^  -  ;  cation  where  you  need  constant  ex- 
U  ilfcjyilr'-'  ^  posure.  I  would  not  want  to  risk  be- 
i‘|  ing  out  of  any  issue  because  there’s 
K  too  much  change  going  on  in  the  ad- 

vertising  world  and  you  never  know 
when  something  is  going  on  that 
might  involve  your  market.’’ 

Macinnes:  “Certainly  the  buying 
goes  on  all  year.  It  might  be  planning  ^ 
or  it  might  be  reviewing  or  it  might  aC|||||. 
be  on  a  new  product.  And  then,  of  ^ 
course,  there’s  a  lot  of  change  and 
turnover  in  this  business  and,  al- 
though  the  actual  buys  may  not  be 
made  until  after  a  lot  of  study,  you  certainly  don’t 
want  to  be  left  out  of  the  preliminary  consideration. 

“I  get  compliments  on  the  usefulness  of  the  copy 
we  run.  I  was  in  Chicago  not  long  ago  and  an  agency 
man  brought  this  up.  He  said  that  he  finds  our  ads 
useful  when  he’s  working  toward  a  buy  and  wants 
support  for  his  recommendations.” 

IN  SRDS  YOU  ARE  THERE- 

selling  by  helping  people  buy 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Ill.  60076 


★  Honor  Roll  ★ 


Dknms  Bkll,  Canadian 
Press  staff  writer  at  Vancou¬ 
ver — the  British  Columbia 
travel  writing  prize  for  a 
three-part  series  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  He  received 
$2.')0  and  a  trip  for  two  to  Que¬ 
bec  for  10  days. 

*  ♦ 

WiM.  Mt  Ll.ER,  DelroU  \eirs 
political  writer  and  columnist — 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de¬ 
gree  from  Ferris  State  College, 
Big  Rapids.  .Michigan;  also 
cited  in  a  resolution  of  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  for  “dynamic  career  and 
notable  gifts  of  character,  jier- 
sonality  and  j)rofessional  ex- 
j)e  rti.se.” 

Frank  J.  Bi.ewitt,  general 
manager  of  the  Scrnnton 
(Pa.)  Tinieti — the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Scranton  .Advertising 
Club  in  recognition  of  his  com¬ 
munity  .services. 

*  *  * 

Frank  W.  .Mainville,  Loh- 
niiii/  Stair  Joiinial  outdoors  ed¬ 
itor — award  of  the  Michigan 
Outdoor  Writers  .Association 
for  his  series  on  “The  Destiny 
of  the  Pere  Marcpiette  River.” 

*  *  * 

H.  H.  Hidson,  ))ublisher  of 
the  Titani'illr  (Fla.)  Star-Ad- 
rarate — honorary  degi-ee  of 
doctor  of  letters  from  Morning- 
side  College  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1911  and  became  a 
teacher  before  starting  journal¬ 
ism  career  in  Des  Moines. 

*  % 

•loE  Collier,  ClerrUmd  Pirsa 
medical  writer — a  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  from  the 


Northeast  Ohio  Chapter  of  the 
.American  .Medical  .A.ssociation. 

♦  *  * 

Ru’iiARi)  S.  Doigherty,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
\eu's — the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
.Advertising  Club  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  for  community 
.service. 

*  *  * 

Bert  (loss,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive 
of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc. — the 
Distinguished  Service  .Award 
of  the  Public  Relations  ScK-iety 
of  .America. 

Harry  Ht.MPiiREYS,  Van 
\ugs  (Calif.)  iVctt’s  reporter — 
cited  by  San  Fernando  Valley 
Criminal  Bar  .Association  for 
articles  on  “Law  and  the 
Courts.” 

*  *  * 

Robert  Shoemaker,  Philadel- 
phia  Bulletin  correspondent — 
the  Golden  Tripod  award  of  the 
Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City  for 
pictures  showing  the  resort’s 
famous  Steel  Pier  ablaze  last 
winter. 

♦  ❖  ❖ 

Helene  La  Gaccia,  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times,  Chester — 
fir.st  prizes  for  local  column  and 
feature  story  in  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Women’s  Press  .Association 
newswriting  contest. 

*  * 

Gordo.n  Coy,  rim  man  at  the 
Sau  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 

Telegram — first  prize  for  head¬ 
lines  in  the  Twin  Counties 
Press  Club  competition  for 

“County  Smog  Ruling  Looks  A 
Bit  Hazy.” 


Muller  Goss  Blewitt 


Theta  Sigma  Phi  names  4 
to  get  headhner  awards 


Four  women  in  journal¬ 
ism  communications  have  been 
•selected  for  recognition  by  the 
members  of  their  professional 
organization.  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

Recipients  of  the  National 
Headliner  Award  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  San  Diego  July 
13-16  will  be:  Ruth  Carlton, 
women’s  news  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  \ews;  Jean  Pearson,  De¬ 
troit  Neu's  science  writer;  Pen¬ 
cil  itta  Pierce,  CBS  News  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent;  and  Kirk 
Polking,  editor  of  HVfto’.s  Di¬ 
gest. 

.Although  Headliners  usually 
repre.sent  different  fields  of 
communications,  the  .selection 
of  two  in  the  same  field  this 
year  was  made  because  of  par¬ 
ticular  excellence. 

“Our  judging  committee 
worked  a  long  time  in  trying  to 
decide  .  .  .  (and)  finally  agreed 
they  could  not  choose,”  said 
Miss  Lloyd  (Cissy)  Stewart, 
president  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 


The  selection  also  was  unii|ue 
in  that,  as  Miss  Stewart  ex¬ 
plained,  “Although  we  have 
had  two  Headliners  from  the 
same  city  in  the  past,  we  have 
never  had  two  from  the  same 
organization.” 

Headliner  Awards  will  be 
presented  at  the  Awards  Ban¬ 
quet  July  14  at  San  Diego’s 
Bahia  Hotel. 

Miss  Carlton  was  chosen  to 
receive  the  honor  for  her  series 
in  the  Detroit  News,  “A  Child 
is  Waiting,”  and  for  her  covei*- 
age  of  child  adoption. 

.Mrs.  Pearson  achieved  spe¬ 
cial  recognition  by  being  the 
first  woman  journalist  to  go  to 
the  South  Pole  when  she  went 
with  five  women  scientists,  the 
first  women  to  participate  in 
the  Antarctica  research  pro¬ 
gram  of  Operation  Deep 
Freeze.  She  has  covered  Cape 
Kennedy  as  one  of  the  first  and 
for  a  long  time  the  only  woman 
science  writer. 


/  MAKES  IT  HAPPEN 

^  ...for  Your  Advortigmrt  J 


ADVERTISING  DYNAMICS 

•  80  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10016 
Your  Color-Conscious  Service 


MISSISSIPPI  EDITORS  won  Silver  Inky  awards  for  "diligent  public  service  through  Journalism"  from 
the  Mississippi  State  College  for  women.  President  Charles  P.  Hogarth,  right,  presented  the  emblem 
and  citations.  From  left,  Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  Gulfport  Daily  Herald;  Norman  A.  Mott  Jr.,  Yaioo  City 
Herald;  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Bookhart,  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger,  and  Birney  Imes  Jr.,  Columbus  Commercial 

Dispatch. 
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So  much  mail  from  Vietnam 
column  runs  on  three  days 


In  May  the  monsoon  season 
began  in  South  Vietnam. 

Nancy  E.  Lynch  could  sense 
the  season,  even  without  feel¬ 
ing  the  rain,  because  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  her  mail  from  Indochi¬ 
na  almost  doubled. 


Nancy  Lynch, 

Miss  Lynch,  2o,  for  two 
years  has  been  serving  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  “Nancy’s  Vietnam  Mail- 
bag”  in  the  Morninj)  \ews  of 
Wilmington,  Del. 

The  column  is  basically  a 
space  in  which  Delaware  area 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  can 
sound  off,  in  prose  and  poetry, 
about  what  they  do,  think  and 
feel  in  the  war  area. 

Inaugurated  in  May  1968  on 
a  once-a-week  basis,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  communication  soon  de¬ 
manded  a  second  column  and  as 
of  Monday,  .lune  15,  “Nancy’s 
Vietnam  Mailbag”  appears 
three  times  a  week  in  the 
Morning  News. 

Delaware  servicemen  are  as¬ 
sured  of  reading  the  column  for 
the  News-.Journal  Co.  offers 
free  subscriptions  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  while  they  are  in 
Vietnam. 

Letters  this  spring  average 
five  a  week.  Since  the  monsoons 
came,  the  rate  has  doubled. 
M  iss  Lynch  has  received  more 
than  500  letters  since  the  start 
of  the  column. 

For  the  past  two  years,  she 
reports,  the  letters  have  been 
especially  critical  of  protestors 
at  home  with  the  writers 
maintaining  that  waging  the 
war  is  nearly  impossible  with¬ 
out  homefront  support. 

Next  to  food,  mail  is  the 
most  important  commodity  to 
the  servicemen  and  Miss  Lynch 
has  personally  answered  each 


letter.  Fringe  benefits  she  cites 
from  her  column  have  included 
Vietnamese  Flora,  military 
identification  patches,  ID  cards, 
Vietnamese  money  and  visits 
from  returning  servicemen. 

The  column  prints  APO  ad¬ 
dresses  of  servicemen  who 
want  to  get  more  mail  from 
home  and  exact  addresses  for 
those  who  want  to  meet  buddies 
from  Delaware  also  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Miss  Lynch  has  been  with 
the  News-Journal  Papers  since 
her  1967  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Delawai'e.  The 
column  is  not  her  principal  as¬ 
signment.  She  is  a  social  ser¬ 
vices  writer. 


Joiiriialisni  text 
ill  third  edition 

Dean  Warren  K.  Agee  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  School  of 
Journalism  is  co-author  of  the 
third  edition  of  the  textbook. 
“Introduction  to  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications,”  recently  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  of 
New  York.  Since  publication  of 
the  first  edition  in  1960,  the 
book  has  been  adopted  as  a  text 
by  more  than  400  colleges  and 
universities.  A  Korean  edition, 
distributed  several  years  ago, 
was  followed  recently  with  a 
Spanish  version,  “Las  Commu- 
nicaciones  en  el  Munda  Actu¬ 
al,”  by  Editorial  Norma  in 
Cali,  Colombia. 

Co-authors  are  Prof.  Edwin 
Emery  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications,  and 
Phillip  H.  Ault,  associate  editor 
of  the  South  Bend,  (Ind.) 
Trihnne.  Dean  Agee  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  teachers’  manual  ac¬ 
companying  the  text. 


13  iiitei'ii8  on  staff 

Thirteen  students — from  a 
young  man  just  out  of  high 
school  to  two  college  graduates — 
are  working  as  summer  interns 
on  the  news  staffs  of  the  Win- 
Hton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jornnnl 

and  Twin.  Citif  Sentinel.  This 
will  mark  the  12th  summer 
that  the  Journal  and  Sentinel 
newspapers  have  conducted  a 
summer  intern  program,  offer¬ 
ing  students  training  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  on-the-job  experi¬ 
ence.  The  program  is  under  the 
direction  of  James  Laughrun, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel. 
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INDIAN  SIGN  —  Sports  editor 
Charles  Spicer  drev*  gasps  from 
distaffers  at  the  Opelousas  (La.) 
Daily  World  vrhen  he  came  to 
work  attired  for  the  city's  250th 
anniversary  celebration. 


Public  relations 
network  formed 

A  public  relations  network 
has  l^en  formed  by  Stevens 
Public  Relations  Inc.  of  New 
York  Herbert  H.  Rozoff  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc.  of  Chicago  and  Corpo¬ 
rate  Communications  Inc.,  of 
Los  Angeles  to  meet  respective 
client  needs  in  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Each  firm  will  remain  inde¬ 
pendent  but  will  collaborate 
with  other  firms  in  the  network 
to  handle  the  public  relations 
activities  of  their  clients  in  the 
other’s  city  when  needed. 

Art  Stevens  is  the  former 
president  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  headed  by  W’illiam 
L.  Safire.  Safire  is  now  serving 
as  Special  Assistant  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon. 

Stevens  is  a  former  director 
of  public  relations  of  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  and  instructor  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Fairleigh  Dick¬ 
inson  University. 

Herbert  H.  Rozoff  has  headed 
his  firm  in  Chicago  since  1961. 
Before  that  he  served  as  an 
executive  of  the  Daniel  J.  Edel- 
man  firm  in  Chicago.  Rozoff  is 
also  a  former  aide  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Wisconsin  and  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tivel,  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
UPI  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


Suit  attacks  racial 
separation  in  news 

The  Mont(jomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  has  been  charged  in  a 
federal  court  suit  with  racial 
discrimination  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  society  news  and  death 
notices. 

The  complainants,  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
the  Legal  Defense  Fund  of  the 
N.\ACP,  contend  that  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  publishes  white  bridal 
announcements  and  wedding 
pictures  in  its  regular  society 
section  and  announcements  of 
black  weddings  and  engage¬ 
ments  in  a  “Negro  News” 
page. 

It  also  charged  that  Negro 
deaths  and  white  deaths  are 
carried  in  separate  obituary 
columns. 

The  CLU  attorney  said  the 
suit  was  filed  after  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  refused  to  publish  a  Ne¬ 
gro  bride’s  picture  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  Sunday  society  section.  In 
the  complaint,  the  husband, 
Samuel  Cook,  is  seeking  $20,000 
in  damages  and  a  court  order 
to  compel  the  Advertiser  to 
publish  the  picture  in  its  regu¬ 
lar  society  pages. 

The  suit  is  based  on  a 
104-year  old  civil  rights  law. 


Frank  L.  Laraia,  president 
of  Corporate  Communications, 
was  until  Februarj-  1970  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
Wall  Street  Consultants.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  of  Security  Analysts. 

• 

Editor  sues  to  void 
referendum  result 

A  suit  has  been  filed  by  the 
American  Civ'il  Liberties  Union 
in  Rutland  Countv  Court  in  be¬ 
half  of  Wendell  Wild,  editor  of 
the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  and 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K. 
Wild,  who  claim  that  Chri.stmas 
observances  in  public  schools 
violate  the  United  States  and 
Vermont  Constitutions. 

The  litigation  follows  a  city¬ 
wide  referendum  (March  3)  in 
which  Rutland  voters  gave  a  6 
to  1  margin  in  favor  of  con¬ 
ducting  Christmas  programs 
with  full  religious  references. 

The  papers  in  the  case  re¬ 
quire  more  than  two  dozen  of¬ 
ficials.  including  the  mayor, 
city  clerk  and  members  of  the 
School  Board  and  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  appear  in  court. 

The  editor  and  his  mother 
seek  to  nullify  the  vote  on  the 
issue  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  binding  on  school  officials. 
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PROMOTION 


Memo  pad  reminds  staff 
of  newspaper's  policies 


Confidence  of  readers  in  the 
fairness  and  accuracy  of  a 
newspaper  is  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.  This  view  is  firmly  held 
by  the  management  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  and 
management  is  continually 
striving  to  enhance  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  news  columns. 

Methods  include  counseling 
of  staffers,  an  accuracy  check 
through  reader  questionnaires, 
semi-annual  and  annual  re¬ 
views  of  each  staffer’s  per¬ 
formance  and,  recently,  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  keeping  Free  Press 
standards  before  staffers  in 
printed  form. 

Publisher  J.  Warren  McClure 
designed  a  statement  of  Free 
Press  policies  and  goals  which 
is  adaptable  to  many  uses.  The 
statement  uses  the  initials  of 
The  Burlington  Free  Press.  T= 
Truth.  B=Brisk.  F^Fair.  P= 
Professional.  The  goal:  To  pub¬ 
lish  the  nation’s  most  respected 
newspaper. 

This  statement  has  been 
posted  on  bulletin  boards. 


^  Our  Goal; 

fo  publish 
the  nation's 
niosf  respected 
newspoper^ 

'  Professional 


Personalized  memo  pads  have 
been  prepared  for  reporters 
and  editors,  with  the  statement 
prominently  displayed  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner. 

Memoranda  to  the  staff  from 
McClure  and  editor  Gordon 
Mills  bear  the  statement. 

Of  course,  the  Free  Press 
has  its  critics  and  detractors. 
Mills  and  McClure  receive  com¬ 
plaints  and  give  them  thought¬ 
ful  consideration.  Criticism  has 
brought  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments. 

“We  are  not  batting  a  thou¬ 
sand,  but  we  are  trying,”  said 
McClure. 


Birthday  treat 

The  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News 
celebrated  its  120th  birthday  on 
June  15.  The  News  invited  the 
public  to  participate  in  the  cel¬ 
ebration  by  having  fun  at  a 
nearby  resort  where  tickets  for 
rides  and  concessions  were  sold 
on  a  two-for-one  basis  with  cou¬ 
pons  clipped  from  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


There’s  a  great 
promotion  job 
open . . . 

The  title  is  Promotion  Manager;  the 
responsibilities  are  heavy  ...  as  is  the 
salary.  The  nevi’spaper  is  one  of  the 
biggest  and  best. 

If  you’re  strong  on  sales  promotion 
and  the  creative  use  of  media  research, 
know  good  copy  and  art  when  you  see  it, 
and  can  direct  a  fast-moving  operation 
that’s  constantly  breaking  new  ground, 
write  in  confidence  to: 

Box  974. 
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Canadians 
find  ad 
faults  few 

Nearly  800  complaints  about 
advertising  were  received  by 
the  Canadian  .Advertising  .Ad 
visory  Board  over  a  six-month 
period  ending  March  31,  Ray 
Collett,  secretary,  reported  this 
week. 

Canadians  were  encouraged 
to  send  in  their  complaints  in  a 
nationwide,  all-media  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  launched  last  Oc¬ 
tober  by  the  CA.AB  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  publishers  and 
broadcasters. 

A  formal  complaint  notice 
coupon  was  contained  in  the 
newspaper  ads,  which  Collett 
said  about  “30%  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Canada  published.” 

The  complaint  mail  revealed 
that  advertising  violations  are 
a  minor  problem.  Of  the  793 
complaints  received,  137,  Col¬ 
lett  said,  related  to  business 
practices  outside  advertising, 
such  as  poor  service,  low  pro¬ 
duct  quality  and  slow  deliv¬ 
eries. 

188  complaints  expressed 
personal  opinions  in  the  area  of 
good  or  bad  taste,  offen¬ 
siveness,  or  moral  judgments, 
subjects  not  actionable  under 
the  Code  and  C.AAB  guidelines. 

Some  468  complaints  were 
ruled  on  by  the  board,  and  59 
were  sustained  as  infringe¬ 
ments,  with  correctiv'e  action 
followed  in  each  instance.  An¬ 
other  44  complaints  are  under 
review. 

Collettt  said  television  and 
radio  commercials  evoked  the 
most  complaints,  but  these  were 
in  the  area  of  taste.  Overall,  he 
said  newspaper  ads  sustained 
the  largest  percentage  of  Code 
infringements. 

The  most  surprising  thing 
about  the  study,  he  said,  was 
that  “about  60%  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  were  from  men.” 

The  complaint  mail  covered  a 
wide  range  of  criticism  directed 
at  advertising  on  both  national 
and  retail  lev’els. 


Reader  data 
collected  in 
50  markets 


Personal  interviewers  from 
The  Pulse,  Incorporated, 
29-year-old  audience  and  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm,  are  gather¬ 
ing  newspaper  readership  data 
in  New  Yox’k,  Los  .Angeles  and 
Chicago. 

Qualitative  readership  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  developetl  for 
each  newspaper  in  terms  of 
age,  education  of  adults  18  and 
over,  total  family  income,  fami¬ 
ly  size.  Results  will  be  available 
on  a  syndicated  basis  sometime 
in  .August.  Orders  have  ali'eady 
been  received,  including  several 
from  agencies  which  ordinarily 
do  not  subscribe  to  Pulse  broad¬ 
cast  services. 

.Altogether  the:  e  are  now  50 
markets  on  Pulse’s  list  for 
LQN  (LQN  symbolizes  “local, 
qualitative  newspaper”  re¬ 
search  ) . 

Reports  are  expected  shortly 
for  Omaha  and  .Albany.  .Al¬ 
ready  issued  are  reports  for 
Cedar  Rapids;  Grand  Rapids; 
Jackson,  Mississippi:  Salt  Lake 
City;  and  Asheville,  N.  C. 

LQN  will  report  midweek 
(daily)  audience  in  all  mar¬ 
kets,  Sunday  (weekend)  audi¬ 
ences  where  applicable.  Sample 
sizes  will  range  from  750  to 
2,000  persons  depending  on  the 
market  survey. 

In  llic  package 

The  following  information 
will  be  pi'ovided  for  each  pa¬ 
per: 

Persons-reached  estimates — 
by  men,  women,  teens,  total; 
also  four  separate  age  break¬ 
downs  for  men,  and  for  women. 
LQN  will  give  projections  in 
numbers,  and  as  percentages  of 
potential  reach. 

LQN  will  divide  each  paper’s 
audience  into  grade  .school,  high 
school  and  college  groupings — 
separately  for  male  and  fe¬ 
male. 

LQN  will  also  separate  each 
paper’s  readers  into  four  in¬ 
come  groups — under  $5,000,  $5,- 
000  to  $7,999,  $8,000  to  $9,999 
and  over  $10,000.  This,  too,  will 
be  giv'en  separately  for  men 
and  women. 

Finally,  LQN  will  divide 
readers  by  the  size  of  their 
families — 1-2,  3-4,  5  or  more. 

To  non-subscribing  agencies, 
the  cost  will  be  $500  annually. 
Local  newspapers  will  pay 
from  $2,000  to  $5,000  depending 
on  market  size. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


REPORTING  BOTH  SIDES 


By  Craiji  TomkiiiHoii 


Banners  and  milling  students 
in  front  of  Cleveland  Heights 
(0.)  High  School,  May  13,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  school  “on-strike”  in 
protest  over  the  war.  But  what 
appeared  to  be  a  large  student 
movement  was  revealed  to  be 
less  than  a  vibration  by  weekly 
Sun  Press  photo  coverage 
which  showed  that  99  percent 
of  the  student  body  stayed  in 
class. 

What  the  demonstrators 
lacked  in  numbers  they  made 
up  for  in  visibility.  The  Sun 
Press  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
put  the  whole  event  in  perspec¬ 
tive  and  did  so  at  a  time  when 
the  press  has  come  in  for  much 
flak  concerning  its  coverage  of 
dissident  activities  at  schools. 

The  Sun  Press  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  Sim  Messenger,  are 
both  part  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  (ComCorp)  group 
of  17  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Cleveland  area.  Circulation  of 
the  Sun  Press  is  31,214,  and 
the  Sun  Messenger,  which  is  a 
12  page  makeover  of  its  sister 
paper,  has  17,000  circulation. 

The  coverage  the  Sun  Press 
gave  the  May  13  demonstration 
was  the  paper’s  first  attempt  at 
implementing  a  new  philosophy 
developed  by  the  staff  a  short 
while  before.  That  philosophy 
centers  on  finding  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  involvement  of  persons 
or  groups  in  demonstrations 
and  other  activities,  then  repor¬ 
ting  the  findings. 

The  philosophy  is  the  answer 
to  a  question,  which  is;  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Karl  Keyerleber,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  “how  do  you  give 
adequate  coverage  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  clearly  involves 
only  a  small  group  but  is  mak¬ 
ing  sufficient  commotion  to  be 
highly  noticeable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic?” 

‘Yi’e  were  eoiieeriied’ 

“We  were  concerned,”  he 
said,  “with  the  increased  atten¬ 
tion  protestors  were  getting  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  many  were  in¬ 
volved  or  what  their  cause  was. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  deal  with. 
The  protestors  are  highly  visi¬ 
ble  and  you  can’t  ignore  them 
but  you  can  play  the  story  to 
show  that  the  demonstration 
was  small.” 

The  May  13  Cleveland 
Heights  High  demonstration 
was  small — about  two  dozen 
students  out  of  a  total  student 
body  of  3,200. 

The  first  the  Sun  Press 
heard  of  the  protest  was  when 


people  phoned  the  newspaper’s 
office  for  more  details  on  “the 
strike  at  the  high  school.” 

Keyerleber  sent  a  reporter. 
Miss  Lois  Cooper,  to  the  school 
for  a  look.  She  realized  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  protest,  took  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  dissidents,  but  also 
went  into  the  school  to  photo¬ 
graph  students  taking  exams 
and  attending  classes. 

Three  of  the  resulting  photos 
were  run  on  page  one  in  the 
next  edition,  which  came  out 
the  following  day. 

Keyerleber  termed  his  pa¬ 
per’s  coverage  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  as  “interpretive,”  and 
said  it  showed  that  a  group  of 
students  claiming  to  represent 
the  whole  school  certainly  had 
no  right  to  that  claim. 

He  pointed  out  that  if  the 
paper  had  covered  the  story  in 
the  normal  manner  of  putting 
the  most  sensational  (interest¬ 
ing)  story  in  prime  position  on 
page  one,  the  readers  would 
have  gotten  the  impression  that 
the  protest  carried  much  more 
weight  than  it  actually  did. 

Parents  happy 

For  Cleveland  Heights  par¬ 
ents  who  felt  that  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  a  waste  of  time  (and 
there  are  a  growing  number  of 
them,  Keyerleber  reported)  the 
Sun  Press  coverage  was  well 
received.  Even  many  students, 
he  said,  felt  that  it  was  about 
time  that  some  recognition  be 
given  to  the  passive  students. 

No  official  reaction  came 
from  the  local  school  system, 
although,  Keyerleber  noted,  the 
coverage  was  commended  by  a 
school  board  officer  at  one  of 
the  board’s  meetings. 

Whether  or  not  it  has  any 
connection  to  the  Sun  Press’s 
coverage  can  be  questioned,  but 
following  the  May  14  reporting 
by  the  paper  no  more  demon¬ 
strations  were  held  at  the 
school.  This  perhaps  could  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
demonstrating  students  were 
considered  absent  from  classes. 

The  whole  question  of  ade¬ 
quate  press  coverage  cannot  of 
course  be  discussed  for  very 
long  without  the  name  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  cropping  up. 

Keyerleber,  who  just  last 
week  met  and  heard  Agnew 
speak  in  Cleveland,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Agnew  was 
“justified”  in  his  early  criticism 
of  television  and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  newspapers. 

But,  of  the  Vice  President’s 


OUTSIDE  dissident  students  declared  the  school  on-strike,  but  .  .  . 


A  REPORTER'S  CAMERA  revealed  that  99  percent  of  the  student- 
body  stayed  in  class  and  didn't  support  the  strike. 

i 


MOST  STUDENTS,  as  this  Sun  Press  photo  shows,  cared  much  more 
about  passing  their  exams  than  protesting  the  war  in  Indochina. 


more  recent  speeches  (includ¬ 
ing  the  one  in  Cleveland), 
Keyerleber  feels  “he  (Agnew) 
has  gone  too  far.  He  found  he 
gets  attention  with  his  barbs 
and  he  loves  it.  Most  of  what 
he  says  now  is  nonsense.” 

The  overall  philosophy  of 
ComCorp  papers  is  to  examine 
both  sides  of  an  issue.  The  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  necessarily  conser¬ 
vatively  oriented  as  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  school  protest  might 
suggest. 

In  fact,  Harry  Volk,  former 
editor  of  the  Sun  Papers  (a 


division  of  ComCorp)  and  now 
editor-in-chief  of  the  group,  re¬ 
cently  was  awarded  the  “best 
editorial  of  1969”  designation 
by  Accredited  Home  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  America,  for  an  editori¬ 
al  he  wrote  last  October  in 
which  he  took  issue  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  on  his  attitude 
toward  the  Vietnam  Morator¬ 
ium. 

At  the  same  meeting  of 
AHNA,  May  9  in  Houston, 
Milton  L.  Friedlander, 
ComCorp  vicepresident,  was 
named  “publisher  of  the  year.” 
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At  94  she  writes  column 
as  eye-Mdtness  to  history 


“We  don’t  care  about  youth 
or  age,  so  long  as  they  have 
what  it  takes,”  said  William 
Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 
when  he  commented  on  the 
latest  addition  to  his  staff  of 
editorial  page  columnists. 

Mrs.  Eva  Speare,  94,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  oldest  active 
column  writer  for  a  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Speare’s  weekly  article 
deals  with  New  Hampshire  and 
New  England  history,  and,  as 
Union  Leader  editors  put  it, 
“She  is  probably  the  most 
qualified  person  in  New  En¬ 
gland  to  write  on  New  England 
history.  As  a  life-long  New'  En¬ 
glander,  she  writes  with  the 
authority  of  an  eye-witness.” 

Notwithstanding  her  years, 
Mrs.  Speare  remains  both  live¬ 
ly  and  active  in  her  daily  activ¬ 
ities  in  Plymouth,  a  small  col¬ 
lege  town  60  miles  north  of 
Manchester.  She  lives  alone  in 
a  small  but  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment  not  far  from  the  center  of 
town  and  daily  walks  the  few 
blocks  to  do  her  own  shopping 


Mrs.  Eva  Speare 


or  visit  the  local  library  to 
brush  up  her  own  long  memory 
with  names  or  dates  for  a 
column. 

Her  friends — and  she  has 
many  throughout  the  state — 
describe  her  as  warm  and 
friendly  “and  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
world  today.” 

Mrs.  Speare  was  born  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1875  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  was  educated  at  Vermont 
Academy.  For  many  years  she 
and  her  late  husband  were 
teachers. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Fears  and  Follies 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  asking  me  to  comment  on 
and,  presumably,  discourage  it’s  for  it  is.  “Presumably 
such  usage  is  correct  grammatically,”  said  the  writer, 
“but  I  alw-ays  find  it  annoying  for  much  of  the  time  it 
brings  me  to  a  dead  stop,  to  determine  whether  it  is  a 
possessive  or  a  contraction.  Obviously,  such  usage  must 
then  be  bad  writing.” 

At  first  I  thought  the  writer  must  be  pulling  my  leg  in 
saying  that  he  had  difficulty  deciding  what  was  in¬ 
tended  by  it’s.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that,  as  a  trade 
magazine  editor,  he  was  sick  of  correcting  it’s  to  it  is  in 
press  releases,  and  added,  “If  the  practice  is  finding  it’s 
[.sic]  way  into  straight  news  copy,  it’s  adding  another 
confusion  to  the  English  language.”  After  pondering  this 
awhile,  I  decided  that,  incredible  as  it  seemed,  he  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  know  the  difference  between  it’s  and  its. 

After  more  than  15  years  of  harping,  I  seldom  get  a 
request  to  take  up  a  subject  I  have  not  already  discussed. 

I  thought  surely  I  had  dealt  with  it’s  vs.  its,  but  my  in¬ 
dex  to  the  columns  shows  no  sign  of  it.  The  explanation 
is,  I  suppose,  that  I  considered  it  too  elementary  a  matter 
to  comment  on,  although  I  have  discussed  the  acceptability 
of  contractions  in  general  terms.  And  it’s  vs.  its  was  duti¬ 
fully  included  in  my  Dictionary  of  Usage  and  Style,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  completeness?. 

Is  it  possible  that  among  the  readers  of  this  column 
there  are  those  who,  like  the  writer  of  the  letter,  cannot 
differentiate  these  forms?  If  so,  it  is  about  time  to  set 
them  straight.  It’s  is  the  contraction  for  it  is:  “It’s  a  nice 
day.”  Its  is  the  possessive  form  of  it:  “The  tree  w'as  shed¬ 
ding  its  leaves.” 

To  be  sure,  one  often  apiiears  in  print  where  the  other 
is  called  for,  but  I  am  always  inclined  to  set  this  down 
to  a  mechanical  error  rather  than  to  assume  it  reflects 
ignorance  of  the  difference.  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
idea  that  anyone  gainfully  employed  in  journalism  does 
not  know  it. 

Using  it’s  for  its,  then,  or  vice  versa,  is  just  plain  stu¬ 
pid.  But  the  collateral  question,  whether  it’s  is  acceptable 
for  it  is,  is  worth  considering.  Contractions  make  for  in¬ 
formality,  and  in  general  they  are  suitable  in  newspaper 
journalism  provided  the  writer  makes  sure  that  they  fit 
the  context.  Rudolf  Flesch,  in  The  Art  of  Plain  Talk,  ad¬ 
vocated  their  use  as  contributing  to  readability. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  fuddyduddy  copyreaders 
industriously  changed  all  contractions  to  the  full  forms. 
A  little  girl  who  had  to  w'alk  through  a  graveyard  on  her 
way  home  was  asked,  “Aren’t  you  afraid?”  After  this 
question  had  gone  through  the  hands  of  a  deskman  w'hose 
mother  had  been  frightened  by  an  old-hat  stylebook,  how¬ 
ever,  it  came  out  “Are  you  not  afraid?”  The  headline  on 
a  feature  story  read,  “It  is  Official!  June  was  Hot.”  But 
“It  is  Official  is  inappropriate  in  such  a  context,  and  many 
a  reader  must  have  wondered  what  reason  could  have 
been  given  for  sidestepping  “It’s  Official.” 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  copj-reader  responsible  for 
“Are  you  not  afraid?”  and  “It  is  Official”  staidly  an¬ 
nouncing  to  his  friends,  upon  being  presented  with  an 
heir,  “It  is  a  boy.”  This  might  prompt  “Here  is  to  you” 
as  a  toast  in  reply. 

Three  of  the  four  current  dictionaries  of  usage,  in¬ 
cluding  mine,  consider  contractions  acceptable.  Fowler 
says,  however,  “the  printing  of  these  elided  forms  in  se¬ 
rious  prose  will  no  doubt  continue  to  grate  on  some  old- 
fashioned  ears.”  The  consensus  is  that  contractions,  ju¬ 
diciously  used,  are  in  key  with  the  generally  informal 
tone  of  today’s  writing. 
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Where  picture  pages 
are  still  in  vogue 

By  Lillian  M.  Junas 


How  photographs  are  being  pages;  that  the  most  frequent 
used  in  daily  newspapers —  position  for  such  pages  was  in- 
their  size,  placement,  crop,  im-  side;  that  almost  an  equal 
portance — has  been  a  growing  amount  of  pages  used  the  pic- 
concern  of  photographers.  One  ture-caption-copy  combination 
of  the  most  interesting  uses,  as  used  pictures  with  captions 
and  one  that  can  compete  with  only;  and  that  an  average  of 
television,  has  come  via  the  pic-  four  to  five  pictures  were  used 
ture  page  which  has  helped  to  on  picture  pages.  Each  of  these 
make  photos  more  visually  read  areas  are  further  analyzed  be- 
and  accepted.  low. 

A  study  of  six  Midwestern  The  use  of  feature  and  news 
city  newspapters  by  my  photo  picture  pages  was  divided  al- 
editing  classes  indicates  that  most  equally,  with  138  (46%) 
picture  pages  still  do  play  a  being  feature  topics  and  124  the  one-a-day  (54)  picture  re-  ing  for  an  average  of  at  least 
prominent  part  in  the  daily  (44%)  being  straight  news,  view  pages  in  the  Indianapolis  five  pictures  per  page.  Howev- 
newspaper,  with  an  average  of  Most  of  the  feature  pages  in-  News.  The  Tribune,  on  the  oth-  er,  the  Telegraph-Herald  also 

4.8  run  per  day.  volved  one  topic  such  as  sled-  er  hand,  was  the  only  paper  to  averaged  five  pictures  per  page 

Newspapers  selected  for  the  ding,  mini  skirts  or  food,  run  picture  pages  predominant-  with  its  77  total  on  14  pages, 

study  included  the  Milwaukee  whereas  the  news  pages  tended  ly  on  a  back  page  (51  of  61).  The  Post-Dispatch  averaged 

Journal  (366,398  cir.)  and  the  to  cover  several  events  of  the  The  Courier- Journal  and  the  the  least  number  of  pictures 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (356,-  day.  Telegraph-Herald  more  evenly  per  page — 3.4  or  198  on  57 

722),  both  of  which  have  car-  The  News  and  the  Tribune  divided  its  picture  pages  among  pages. 

ried  picture  pages  for  many  were  the  only  papers  to  run  inside,  front  and  back  pages.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  used 

years;  the  Louisville  Courier-  more  news  picture  pages  than  Few  picture  pages  (17)  ap-  more  full-width  pictures  than 
Journal  (277,903) ;  the  Chicago-  features,  with  all  54  of  the  peared  with  copy  only  (no  cap-  any  other  paper,  running  17  of 
Tribune  (832,146);  the  Indi-  News’  pages  and  35  of  the  tions),  but  very  little  difference  its  total  246  pictures  completely 
anapolis  News  (228,852) ;  and  Tribune’s  61  being  “picture  re-  was  found  in  the  number  carry-  across  the  page.  The  Post- 
the  Dubuqtte  Telegraph-Herald  views”  of  the  day.  The  Post-  ing  pictures,  captions  and  copy.  Dispatch  used  11  full-page 
(40,908).  These  were  selected  Dispatch  overwhelmingly  ran  or  just  pictures  with  captions  width  pictures  and  the  News, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  more  feature  pages  percentage-  alone.  With  the  Post-Dispatch  10.  The  Telegraph-Herald  and 
have  used  picture  pages  in  the  wise  than  any  other  paper  in  and  Journal  using  captions  and  Tribune  each  used  five  8- 
past  and/or  because  of  their  the  study,  with  49  (86%)  over  copy  on  most  of  their  picture  column  pix.  None  were  found 
recognition  in  press  circles  as  just  eight  news  pages.  All  of  pages,  this  combination  was  in  the  Courier-Journal, 
top  photo  papers.  Of  the  six,  these  features  appeared  on  the  found  on  124  (47%)  pages  as 

only  the  Telegraph-Herald  is  front  page  of  the  Everyday  compared  to  121  (46%)  uses  of  The  amount  of  color,  other 

an  offset  paper.  No  Sunday  edi-  section  and  most  were  in  full  pictures  with  captions  only  as  illustrations,  and  special  effects 

tions  were  included.  color.  was  most  common  in  the  were  areas  considered  at  the 

That  picture  pages  are  found  Tribune  (55  pages)  and  the  start  of  the  study,  but  the  Post- 

262  pages  examined  more  on  inside  pages  than  on  News  (38  pages).  The  Courier-  Dispacth  was  the  only  newspa- 

Any  spread  of  pictures  more  front  or  back  pages  was  evi-  Journal  ran  10  of  its  23  picture  per  using  color  regularly  (on 
than  one-half  page  was  consid-  dent.  “Front”  and  “back”  pages  during  the  two  months’  its  Everyday  front  page),  and 
ered  in  the  study  which  covered  meant  the  front  or  back  page  study  with  copy  only.  Whether  only  two  illustrations  (both 
two  one-month  periods  (Octo-  of  any  section  in  the  paper,  or  not  this  corollary  can  be  drawings)  were  found  in  all 
ber  1969  and  January  1970)  or  Inside  picture  pages  numbered  made,  the  papers  that  carried  six  papers.  Special  effects 
a  total  of  54  days.  The  classes  124  (47%)  while  front  pages  more  feature  picture  pages  also  (screens,  high  contrast  prints, 
studied  picture  pages  for  the  were  used  75  times  (28%)  and  used  much  more  picture-  duotones,  etc.)  appeared  10 
entire  academic  year,  but  these  back  pages,  63  times  (24%)  caption-copy  combinations.  The  times,  all  in  the  Telegraph- 
two  months  were  chosen  at  ran-  Despite  54  front  page  picture  papers  carrying  more  news  pic-  Herald  and  the  Courier- Journal. 
dom  for  this  study.  Categories  spreads  in  the  Post-Dispatch,  ture  pages  used  predominantly  Although  only  six  Mid- 

tabulated  were  news  picture  all  in  the  Everyday  section,  the  just  the  pictures  with  captions,  western  city  newspapers  were 

pages;  feature  picture  pages;  high  figure  for  inside  picture  included  in  this  study,  it  was 

positon  of  the  page;  use  of  cap-  pages  was  due  mainly  to  the  45  More  than  300  pictures  were  felt  by  the  photo  editing  classes 

tions  only,  copy  -only,  or  both  of  53  inside  picture  pages  in  used  by  both  the  News  (323)  — after  a  year’s  study  of 
copy  and  captions;  number  of  the  Milwaukee  journal  and  to  and  the  Tribune  (311),  account-  picture  pages — that  the  results 
pictures;  and  number  of  full-  would  be  similar  if  recorded 

page  width  pictures.  _ _ _  over  a  two  months’  period  or  12 
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A  total  of  262  picture  pages 


iiiuiiins.  wnai  is  mosi  signin- 


were  tallied  during  the  54  days 
for  all  papers,  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  carrying  the  most  (61) 
and  the  Telegraph-Herald  the 
least  (14). 

Figures  indicated  that  fea¬ 
ture  picture  pages  were  used 
slightly  more  than  news  picture 


(Miss  Junas  is  an  instructor  in 
Photojournalism  at  Ball  State 
University,  Muncie,  Indiana.) 
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Totals 

262 

124 

138 

125 

75 

63 

44% 

46% 

47% 

28% 

24% 

cant  is  that  picture  pages  are 
being  used  to  help  liven  the 
appearance  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  to  help  tell  the 
news  of  the  day  with  greater 
impact  than  the  single  picture 
or  word  story  alone. 

“Two  students  even  took  out 
subscriptions  to  one  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  study,”  said  Miss 
Junas,  “because  they  said  they 
were  really  impressed  with  the 
way  that  paper  used  pictures.” 
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Foreign  press  gagged 

W ilson  tried  to  escape 
quiz  and  lost  election 


from  Presidential  press  confer-  or  as  soon  as  his  audience  ar- 
ences  during  elections.  rived  from  Wilson’s  press  con- 

Next  day,  the  Times  pub-  ference  next  door.  Edward 
lished  letters  from  foreign  cor-  Heath  started  his  conference  at 
respondents.  They  pointed  out  Conserv'ative  party  headquar- 
that  witnessing  Britain’s  prime  ters  three  minutes  walk  away 
minister  under  cross-examina-  at  11  a.m. — or  as  soon  as  all  the 
tion  from  his  domestic  press  correspondents  have  arrived 
is  a  vital  part  of  covering  from  Wilson  and  Byers, 
a  British  election.  A  Dutch  cor-  Shortly  after  Heath’s  press 
respondent  complained  that  conference,  he  drove  to  London 


By  Edwin  Rotli 

When  Oleg  Orestov,  London 
correspondent  of  Moscow’s 
Pravdd,  was  asked  in  a  BBC 
broadcast  whether  reporting 
the  British  election  gives  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  any  special 
])roblems,  he  replied:  “My  diffi¬ 
culty  in  covering  this  British 
election  is  that  the  result  can- 


Heath’s  press  conferences,  is 
much  smaller. 

‘This  is  OUR  election’ 

But  at  his  first  campaign 
press  conference,  Wilson  re¬ 
vealed  his  real  reason  for  ex¬ 
cluding  the  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents. 


Wilson’s  attitude  was  “incom¬ 
patible  with  the  principle  of 
free  reporting.”  An  American 
correspondent  mentioned  Wil¬ 
son’s  remark  that  he  preferred 
to  concentrate  on  those  writing 
for  the  British  electorate,  and 
asked:  “Does  that  mean  that 
the  purpose  of  these  briefings 
is  only  to  win  votes  rather  than 
to  give  information?” 


airport  follow'ed  by  a  bus 
with  50  correspondents  and 
cameramen  whose  media  paid 
$420  for  each  seat  on  Heath’s 
chartered  plane. 

Wilson  carried  out  “whistle- 
stop”  tours  of  grassroots  Labor 
party  headquarters  which  are 
wide  open  to  all  news  media 
representatives  —  British  and 
foreign — who  had  their  own 


not  be  predicted.” 

As  all  Russian  election  re¬ 
sults  since  1917  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  predictable,  Orestov’s 
special  difficulty  was  shared  by 
other  correspondents  from  na¬ 
tions  where  only  one  party  can 
be  elected.  But  even  those  of  us 
who  are  used  to  elections  in 
which  voters  choose  freely  be¬ 
tween  at  least  two  parties — or 
at  least  two  rival  candidates 
— shared  Orestov’s  difficulty 
when  trying  to  predict  this 
British  election  result.  The  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Labor  government 


“This  is  OUR  election,”  said 
Wilson.  “My  experience  has 
been  that  I  have  had  to  spend 
two-thirds  of  my  time  not  an¬ 
swering  questions  from  the 
British  press,  but  answering 
American  or  Yugoslav  journal¬ 
ists — the  most  elementary  ques¬ 
tions  about  British  foreign  poli¬ 
cy.  I  prefer  to  concentrate  on 
those  who  are  writing  for  the 
British  electorate.” 

Having  attended  all  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  campaign  press  confer¬ 
ences  during  the  1964  and  1966 
election  campaigns,  I  know'  that 


The  I’M  surrenders 

Under  all  this  pressure,  Wil¬ 
son  surrendered.  Only  24  hours 
later  be  announced  that  all  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  w'ould  be 
admitted  to  his  campaign  press 
conferences,  and  could  ask 
questions  after  the  British  cor¬ 
respondents  had  asked  theirs. 

Wilson  started  his  confer¬ 
ences  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Liberal  party’s  spokes¬ 
man,  Lord  Byers,  started 
his  conferences  in  an  adjoining 
small  church  hall  at  10:30  a.m. — 


cars.  No  press  buses  were 
provided  anywhere.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  Wilson’s  motorcades 
were  chaotic.  Wilson  got  no  po¬ 
lice  escort,  and  press  cars  fol¬ 
lowing  him  were  diverted  into 
side  streets  by  the  police  at  the 
places  he  visited. 

The  many  eggs  that  hit  Wil¬ 
son,  his  w'ife,  Mary,  and  new's- 
men  standing  beside  them 
proved  a  total  lack  of  security 
which  would  horrify  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Presidential  election  candi¬ 
date. 


caught  many  with  their  polls  Wilson’s  memory  about  this 
down.  was  not  correct.  During  his 

Surprisingly,  the  first  victory  campaign  press  conferences  in 


Sold  Thomson  a  transmitter, 


of  this  election  campaign  was  1964  and  1966,  foreign  corre- 
won  by  the  foreign  correspon-  spondents  could  begin  to  ask 
dents.  Prime  Minister  Harold  questions  only  after  no  more 


now  he’d  buy  Lord’s  stations 


Wilson  had  decided  to  exclude 
all  representativ'es  of  foreign 
news  media — this  meant  also 
the  news  media  of  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  nations — from  his 
daily  campaign  press  confer¬ 
ences.  No  British  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  or  party  leader  had  done 
this  before  in  any  British  elec¬ 
tion  campaign. 

Instead,  Wilson  arranged 
that  his  defense  secretary, 
Denis  Healey,  would  attend  all 
his  election  press  conferences, 
and  give  a  daily  conference 
only  for  foreign  correspondents 
aljout  an  hour  after  Wilson  had 
finished,  so  that  the  foreign 
correspondents  would  be  able  to 
attend  the  Conser\'ative  and 
Liberal  party’s  press  confer¬ 
ences  before  attending  Healey’s. 

The  Labor  party’s  press  de¬ 
partment  gave  as  its  original 
reason  for  this  new  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  that  the  hall  was  not 
large  enough  to  hold  British 
and  foreign  correspondents  to¬ 
gether.  This  was  not  true,  as 
the  Conservative  party’s  press 
conference  room,  which  accom¬ 
modates  all  British  and  foreign 
correspondents  covering  Con- 
ser\'ative  party  leader  Edward 


British  correspondent  had  any 
questions  to  ask.  Because  of  this 
strict  rule,  against  which  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  did  not  ob¬ 
ject,  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  to  take  up  two-thirds 
of  Wilson’s  time. 

Those  visiting  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  who  come  to  Britain 
only  for  a  national  election — 
even  the  unnamed  Americans 
and  Yugoslavs  mentioned  by 
Wilson — are  usually  very  well 
informed  about  British  foreign 
policy. 

By  contrast  with  WTlson,  the 
Tory  leader,  Edward  Heath, 
welcomed  all  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  to  all  his  press  confer¬ 
ences.  He  also  allowed  all  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  to  ask 
questions. 

When  defense  secretary 
Denis  Healey  held  his  first  spe¬ 
cial  press  conference  for  for¬ 
eign  correspondents,  several  of 
them  said  they  had  come  only 
to  protest  against  what  they 
called  discrimination  and 
“apartheid.” 

One  American  correspondent 
said  he  hoped  Wilson  did  not 
think  British  correspondents  in 
W’asb’ngton  should  be  excluded 


Ernest  Bushnell  applied  this 
week  to  buy  a  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  station  from  the  communi¬ 
cations  empire  of  Lord  Thom¬ 
son  of  Fleet  which  he  inadver¬ 
tently  helped  to  establish  in 
1931. 

Bushnell  was  manager  of 
CKNC  radio  in  Toronto  in  1931 
when  Roy  Thomson,  then  a 
Northern  Ontario  salesman, 
“rambled”  into  his  office. 

“You  have  a  used  50-watt 
transmitter  for  sale  and  I’d 
like  to  buy  it,  Roy  told  me,” 
Bushnell  recalled  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Kevin  Doyle  of  the 
Canadian  Press. 

“I  asked  him  where  it  was 
and  he  told  me  to  look  around. 
It  was  there,  alright,  in  a  back 
room.” 

Bushnell  had  no  idea  what 
the  transmitter  was  worth  “but 
I  asked  $500  anyway  and  got 
it.” 

Bushnell  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Bushnell  Communica¬ 
tions  Ltd.  of  Ottawa  which  is 
asking  the  Canadian  Radio- 
Television  Commission  to  ap¬ 
prove  purchase  of  a  series  of 
broadcasting  holdings  including 
CFCH  radio  and  tv  in  North 
Bay. 

CFCH  was  Thomson’s  first 


radio  station,  using  the  CKNC 
transmitter. 

“Thomson  had  no  money  in 
those  days,”  Bushnell  said.  “He 
asked  me  to  take  a  three-month 
promissory  note.” 

“I  took  it  down  to  my  boss, 
Ewart  Gregg,  who  said  it  was 
probably  as  sound  as  the  trans¬ 
mitter  so  we  took  the  note  and 
Roy  and  his  brother-in-law  left 
carrying  the  little  transmitter. 

“But  it  wasn’t  long  before  he 
phoned  to  say  the  transmitter 
wouldn’t  work  unless  he  could 
get  two  tubes  at  $80  apiece 
from  the  Northern  Electric 
Company  and  since  his  credit 
wasn’t  good  there  he  asked  me 
if  we  would  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase. 

“Mr.  Gregg  knew  we  had  to 
put  up  the  extra  money  to  have 
any  chance  of  getting  paid  for 
the  transmitter  so  Roy  won  an¬ 
other  round.” 

Yes,  Lord  Thomson  paid 
within  three  months  for  that 
first  transmitter,  Bushnell  said. 

“But  there’s  one  thing  I  want 
to  add.  He’d  have  you  believe 
he  drove  to  Toronto  from  North 
Bay  to  ask  for  money  to  buy 
those  new  tubes. 

“He  didn’t.  He  phoned  me 
collect.” 
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Pinkerman  will  edit 
Copley  News  Service 


Rembert  James,  editor  of  Co¬ 
pley  News  Service  for  10 
years,  is  retiring.  He  will  close 
out  44  years  as  a  newsman 
when  he  covers  his  typewriter 
for  the  last  time  in  the  San 
Diego  main  offices  of  Copley 
News  Service  on  June  30. 

Succeeding  James  as  editor 
of  CNS  is  John  Pinkerman, 
now  executive  news  editor  of 
the  service. 


James 


Pinkerman 


James’  career  started  in  1926 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Santa  Mo¬ 
nica  (Calif.)  Outlook.  He  was 
horn  in  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  Co¬ 
pley  Newspapers,  said,  “Rem¬ 
bert  James  has  had  a  distin- 
gui.shed  career  as  a  reporter, 
editor  and  world  news  analyst. 
He  has  been  with  Copley  News 
Service  since  its  inception  in 
1955  and  has  contributed  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  success  of  this 
organization.” 

Copley  News  Service  was 
formed  as  a  three-man  San  Di¬ 
ego  unit  serving  one  paper  in 
1955.  It  now  covers  most  places 
in  the  world  and  serves  400 
newspapers. 

Pinkerman  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Copley  Newspapers 
since  1956,  when  he  joined  the 
San  Diego  Union  from  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  He 
joined  Copley  News  Service  in 
1963. 

He  is  a  native  of  Meridian, 
Miss.,  but  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  Connecticut  until  joining  the 
Copley  organization.  He  started 

A  eorreclion 

Graphic  Systems  Inc.  of 
Lowell,  Mass,  unveiled  its  new’ 
typesetter,  the  Computer  Ac¬ 
tuated  Typesetter  (C/A/T)  at 
the  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  two  weeks 
ago.  The  C/A/T  has  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  turn  out  over  50  news¬ 
paper  lines-per-minute.  An 
earlier  report  in  E&P  mis¬ 
takenly  reported  the  unit’s 
speed  at  50  words-per-minute. 


as  a  reporter  for  the  Bridge¬ 
port,  (Conn.)  Post  in  1933, 
moved  to  the  Bridgeport  Times- 
Star  in  1935  and  was  with  that 
now  defunct  newspaper  until 
drafted  for  the  Army  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1941. 

After  World  War  II  service 
in  the  Pacific  he  joined  U.  S. 
military  government  in  Kyoto, 
Japan,  returning  to  the  United 
States  to  join  the  Hartford 
Times  in  1949.  He  was  with  the 
Times  until  1956,  except  for 
two  years  service  in  the  Korean 
War. 

• 

Law-press  study 
begun  at  U-Texas 

A  committee  to  study  the  mu¬ 
tual  problems  of  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  Journalism  and  Law 
has  been  appointed  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Selection  of  the  committee 
was  made  by  Dean  Wayne  Dan¬ 
ielson  of  tbe  School  of  Commu¬ 
nication  and  Dean  Page  Keeton 
of  the  School  of  Law. 

Initial  collaboration  on  the 
subject  of  law-press  relations 
was  brought  about  by  Robert 
E.  Hollingsworth,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  vicechairman  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

Roy  Mersky,  UT  Austin  law 
professor  and  Dr.  Norris  Da¬ 
vis,  chairman  of  the  UT  Austin 
Department  of  Journalism,  are 
co-chairmen  of  the  committee. 

Other  members  are  S.  Griffin 
Singer,  assistant  professor  of 
Journalism;  Joseph  Taylor,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  Law’  Profs.  W.  W. 
Gibson  and  Allen  E.  Smith. 

George  A.  Covington,  under  a 
joint  grant  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Journalism  Foundation  and 
the  Law  Foundation,  serves  as 
staff  for  the  committee. 

• 

Publisher’s  papers 
given  to  university 

The  personal  papers  of  George 
Gough  Booth — about  2,500  of 
them  covering  the  period 
from  1892  to  1926 — have  been 
donated  to  the  archives  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor  by  his  family.  Booth  was 
the  founder  of  newspapers  in 
six  Michigan  cities  and  a  guid¬ 
ing  force  at  the  Detroit  News 
for  60  years. 


AP  assigns  Matthews  | 

to  Atlanta  center  I 

Lamar  Matthews  has  been 
appointed  assistant  chief  of  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Atlanta. 

Matthew's,  45,  an  AP 
new’sman  for  22  years,  will  as¬ 
sist  Chief  of  Bureau  Ronald 
Autry  in  administering  news  i 
and  business  affairs  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama. 

The  new  post  was  created  by 
General  Manager  Wes  Gallagh¬ 
er,  who  announced  earlier  that 
the  Atlanta  bureau  will  be  the 
AP’s  first  regional  production 
center  and  will  be  the  pilot  for 
others. 

A  native  of  Washington,  Ga., 
Matthews  joined  the  AP’s  At¬ 
lanta  staff  after  graduation 
from  the  Henry  W'.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Paul  L.  Albright,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at 
Bismarck,  has  been  named  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Cheyenne.  He 
succeeds  John  Vivian,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  AP  Denver  office. 
Hugh  H.  Van  Swearingen  Jr. 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Al¬ 
bright  at  Bismarck. 

Albright,  a  graduate  of  Colo¬ 
rado  University,  previously 
worked  on  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Neivs  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  before  joining 
the  AP  at  Cheyenne  in  1962. 

Van  Swearingen  joined  the 
AP  at  Helena  in  1968  after 
working  on  the  Missoidian  in 
Missoula,  Mont.,  the  Bute  Stati- 
dard  and  the  Leiviston  Daily 
News. 


Hot  Springs,  Benton 
‘best  in  Arkansas’ 

The  Hot  Springs  Sentinel- 
Record  and  Benton  Courier  won 
the  sweepstakes  awards  in  the 
annual  Arkansas  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  new.spaper  contest,  it  was 
announced  during  the  APA 
97th  Summer  Convention  in 
Hot  Springs. 

The  Sentinel-Record  w’on  in 
the  daily  newspaper  division 
and  the  CJourier  in  the  weekly 
division. 

Publish(?d  by  Walter  Huss- 
man  of  Camden,  the  Sentinel- 
Record  won  first  place  in  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  and  best  use  of 
local  pictures  among  newspa¬ 
pers  and  placed  second  in  three 
other  categories :  community 
service,  agriculture  and  special 
editions. 

The  Benton  Courier,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sam  Hodges,  won  top 
aw’ards:  general  excellence, 

community  service,  editorial, 
excellence  in  typography  and 
best  use  of  local  pictures. 
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Many  papers  sending 
city  kids  to  country 


Bv  Lenora  Williamson 


by  the  figure  of  15,700  children  ly  to  camps  attended  by  under¬ 
going  to  stay  with  host  families  privileged  diildren.  The  chil- 
for  two  weeks — and  in  many  dren  attend  camps  of  their 
cases  for  longer  periods.  choice,  and  last  year  the  Regis- 

The  New  York  Times  runs  ter  was  able  to  send  more  than 
one  weekly  and  one  Sunday  one  thousand  to  camp.  The 
story  supplied  by  the  Fresh  Air  Register  stories  describe  the 
Fund  office,  several  house  ads  Fund  and  devote  attention  to 
and  “readers.”  The  Fund  owns  some  of  the  special  projects, 
and  operates  seven  camps,  with  The  Nevxurk  (NJ.)  News 
Tens  of  thousands  of  city  Scouts.  Last  year  the  Herald  six  of  them  taking  childr^  for  conducts  its  F^h  Air  Drive  to 
children  are  having  holidays  at  raised  $106,000  and  sent  over  two-week  periods.  The  other  is  send  children  to  ca^^  o^rated 
country  camps  and  private  2,300  children  off  to  the  coun-  an  experimental  camp  with  en-  by  the  Ne^k  Day  Center, 
homes  this  summer  with  thou-  tryside.  A  daily  human  interest  rollment  divided  between  han-  This  yearJhe  Nws  anticipates 
sands  of  others  in  day  camp  story  sparks  the  fund  drive.  dicapped  and  able-b^ied  chil-  sending  350  children  on  holiday 

outings  through  public  service  „  dren.  attending  for  three  at  a  cost  of  $110  chUd  for 

fund  drives  of  newWers.  1878  weeks.  Seventy  social  and  com-  the  two  weeks.  The  Newark 

Well  over  a  million  dollars  is  The  Fresh  Air  Fund  in  New  agencies  re^ster  and  Day  Center  sel^  the  chil- 

beino- contributed  bv  newsnaner  v  u  ^  V  •  •  V  select  children  for  these  vaca-  dren,  and  the  News  prints  a 

newspaper  York  City,  now  receiving  its  .  case  historv  or  human  interest 

readers  this  >ear  to  send  newspaper  support  from  the  ’  feature  each  day  and  acknowl- 

pungsters  to  various  camps,  ,Vcm’  York  Times,  has  had  pub-  ‘Friendly  Town  Appeal'  edges  contribution, 

including  those  operated  by  jic  service  sponsorship  by  news-  ,  ..r  The  Ha/rtford  ^Conn 

Fresh  Air  Funds,  service  orga-  papers  since  1878.  From  that  affiliated  with  the  New  .  ongrates  its  own  Canin 

nizations  and  individual  news-  date  until  1880,  the  Post  was  ^ork  Fresh  Air  Fund  activities  ^  ^  45-acre  dav  camn 

papers,  and  on  special  outings  sponsor,  and  then  came  the  Nenvsday  of  Garden  City,  L.  „  .  i  ^  staff  are  school 
and  vacations  with  private  long-time  association  with  the  I-  Called  “Newsdays  Friendly  camoers  are 

families.  Tribune  ond  the  Herald-Tribune  Town  Appeal,”  the  paper  runs  .  transportation  lunches 

In  waging  their  annual  fund  until  1967.  In  1967,  the  World  articles  and  house  ads  encour-  snacks  a^vell  as  ’  “tuition.” 
drives,  the  newspapers  tradi-  Journal  Tribune  was  a  6-month  aging  Long  Island  families  to  ^  Courant  runs  for  eieht 

tionally  print  the  names  of  con-  sponsor,  and  since  then,  the  become  host  families  for  young  Camp  C  urant  ^  ^ _ 


tributors,  large  and  small,  un-  Times 
less  specifically  requested  not  to  drive, 
do  so.  And  traditionally, 

.staffers  rejoice  over  the  smal¬ 
lest  contributions  as  well  as  the 
large  and  find  scores  of  warm¬ 
hearted  feature  stories  to  use 
in  connection  with  the  fund 
drive  listings. 


has 


since 

served 


the  fund 


city  vacationers.  The  paper 
runs  coupons  forms  for 
families  to  use  in  volunteering 
to  take  the  children,  and  then 
volunteers  screen  and  select  the 


The  summer  of  1970  finds  the 
New  York  Fresh  Air  Fund’s 
goal  $800,000  to  send  18,200 
needy  city  children  to  camp  and  homes. 

to  3,000  “Friendly  Towns”  from  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the 
Maine  to  Virginia.  The  scope  of  Register  campaigns  for  Fresh 
the  latter  project  is  indicated  Air  Funds  which  it  pays  direct- 


Share  in  reward 

Typical  of  the  pleasure  ex¬ 
pressed  by  newspaper  people  in 
these  activities  is  that  of  David 
Starr,  managing  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  Press,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  with  the  story  of  one  $10 
contribution  from  an  83-year- 
old  lady  who  lost  her  wallet 
containing  $18.  She  was  so 
pleased  at  its  being  returned 


Soccer  cup 
extra  kicks 
off  revelry 


weeks  and  takes  from  800  to 
1,000  a  day.  The  newspaper 
drive  starts  the  end  of  April 
and  continues  throughout  the 
summer  with  articles  and  con¬ 
tributors  given  in  campaign 
stories.  This  year’s  goal  is  $30,- 
000. 

The  Toronto  Star  Fresh  Air 
Fund  supports  two  programs,  a 
summer  holiday  at  regularly 
established  camps  and  day 
outings  from  the  city.  This 


got  their  copy  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  a  helicopter  and  motor 
boats  were  hired  to  distribute  year’s  goal  is  $40,000,  and  the 
the  extra  throughout  the  city  drive  opened  June  1  with  a 
and  in  neighboring  districts,  page  one  story.  Other  stories. 


Some  100,000  copies  were 
bought  by  readers,  and  the  ex¬ 
tra  of  the  Jornal  do  Brasil 
soon  became  part  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrations,  as  the  people  made 


usually  case  histories,  house 
ads  and  some  of  its  bulletin 
boards  are  used  by  the  paper  to 
raise  funds.  Last  year  12,000 
needy  children  were  helped. 


p.easea  at  us  Deing  returned  ,,  Brazilians  missed  posters  out  of  its  front  page,  or 

that  she  gave  the  finder  $5  and  final  dramatic  moments  of  ^  gathered  around  to  look 

sent  $10  to  the  camp  drive.  The  Bra^l  s  historic  soccer  victory  headshot  Front  page  letter 

Press  is  raising  $10,000  to  send  ^  Roal.  and  proudly  admire  team  fnr  POW’r 

100  children  to  camp  for  two  because  they  were  making  jour-  appeals  for  POW  8 

weeks  in  cooperation  with  the  history. 

Family  Service  Association  of 

ro  and  Mexico,  aided  by  about 


Nassau  County. 

The  Washington  (D.C.) 
Kreuiua  Star  Summer  Camp 
Fund  is  sending  1,550  children 
to  camp  for  12  days  each  this 
.summer.  The  project,  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  23  vears,  aids  chil¬ 
dren  recruited  by  voluntary 
and  public  airencies  in  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  Washington  area. 
They  go  to  three  camps  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Family  and  Child 
Services  of  Washinirton.  The 
Star  runs  daily  stories  and  a 
li.st  of  donors. 


20  printers  in  Rio,  scored  an 
unprecedented  goal  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Brazilian  press — a 
22-page  extra  that  was  on  the 
streets  45  minutes  after  Brazil 
scored  its  fourth  goal  against 
Italy. 

The  journalistic  victory  of 
the  Jornal  do  Brasil  brought 
no  less  elation  to  the  men  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it  than  the  soccer 
victory  in  Mexico  brought  to 
the  Brazilian  players  and  fans. 

To  .Alberto  Dines,  Jornal’s 
editor-in-chief,  their  cup  was 


captain 
the  coveted  Jules  Rimet  cup. 

Except  for  pages  1,  3  and  22, 
all  the  other  pages  had  been 
printed  before  hand.  On  the 
three  pages  printed  in  a  record 
time,  there  were  10  AP  radio- 


Copies  of  the  Pottstoum 
(Pa.)  Mercury  of  June  18  were 
distributed  to  very  important 
people  around  the  -world  this 
week  because  its  front  page 
consisted  of  a  letter,  in  Vietna- 


photos  supplied  via  a  special  mese,  calling  on  the  president 
satellite  channel.  of  North  Vietnam  to  release 

Dines  admitted  that  he  had  prisoners  of  war. 
an  alternative  edition  prepared  Robert  Boyle,  managing  edi- 
in  case  of  a  Brazilian  defeat,  tor  of  the  Mercury,  urged  read- 
Advertisements  had  also  been  ers  to  send  the  message  to  Ton 


programmed  with  alternatives. 

“But,  of  course,  the  extra  ed¬ 
ition  would  have  been  smaller 
and  prepared  with  less  enthusi¬ 
asm,”  Dines  said. 

Dines,  who  started  as  repor- 


Duc  Thang  in  Hanoi.  Copies 
were  sent  to  Pope  Paul  VI, 
President  Nixon,  members  of 
Congress  and  diplomats.  H. 
Ross  Perot,  Texas  billionaire, 
ordered  800  copies  to  be  sent  to 


ter  for  Visao  magazine  18  dignitaries  in  many  countries, 
years  ago,  showed  his  apprecia-  The  handwritten  letter,  re- 


The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  is  the  added  prestige  with  Brazil¬ 
conducting  its  “Send-.A-Kid-to-  jan  readers  who,  having  hardly 
Camp”  drive  for  the  third  begun  their  celebrations,  could  ... 

year,  with  the  children  sent  to  already  see  in  print  the  glori-  tion  for  the  team  that  produced  produced  by  photoengraving, 

various  camps  around  Florida,  ous  deeds  and  victorious  faces  the  soccer  cup  extra  by  was  the  work  of  two  Vietna- 

The  campers  are  selected  by  of  their  greatest  heroes.  treating  them  to  a  dinner  after  mese  wives  of  Pottstowm  ser- 

the  United  Fund  and  the  Girl  To  make  sure  that  revelers  it  was  all  over.  vicemen. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


Wood-Hoe 
combination 
is  completed 

Wood  Industries  Inc.  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  announced  this 
week  it  had  completed  its  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  newspaper  and  Foote.  Cone,  Beidinq  .  8%  s'/i  given  to  the  Financial  Analysts  sonable”  labor  settlements. 


(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 

June  17  June  24 

Berkey  Photo  .  71/4  i'/g 

Boise  Casccde  . 48</4  4fVi 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg  .  245^  22% 

Cowles  Communications  ....  4%  V/2 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  29%  29% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  17'/.  15 

Dayco  Corp.  .  15%  15% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  u  M'A  dustrv  at  a  time  when  the  over- 

Eltra  Corp .  2V/$  20%  ^ 

Fairchild  Camera  .  34'/2  27% 


Knight  team  bullish 
on  newspaper  profits 


An  optimistic  report  on  the  suit  of  a  pact  or  anything.  It’s 
outlook  for  the  newspaper  in-  a  matter  of  survival.” 

He  said  this  policy  enabled 
all  economy  is  declining  was  the  Detroit  papers  to  get  “rea- 


publication  press  division  of  R 
Hoe  &  Company  Inc.  from  the 
Hoe  Trustee  as  approved  by  an 
order  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court. 

The  closing  took  place  at  the 
law  offices  of  Winthrop,  Stim- 
son,  Putnam  &  Roberts.  New 
York  City,  and  entailed  pay¬ 
ment  by  Wood  of  $500,000  in 
cash  and  a  $1.7  million  note  to 
be  later  replaced  by  105,000 
shares  of  Wood  common  .stock. 

Wood  also  will  purchase  at 
least  $5, 000, 000  of  Hoe  invento¬ 
ry  and  will  pay  a  5%  royalty 
on  the  first  $1.5,000,000  of  an- 

7iual  sales  of  Hoe  products  over  Forest  ind 

,  .  ,  ,  Wells.  Rich.  Greene 

a  ten-vear  period  with  a  total 


Society  of  Detroit  by  Execu 


‘Both  papers  are  healthy  to- 


Georgiai  Pecific  .  47  44% 

Great  Northern  Paper  37%  37 

Harris  Intertype  .  41%  40 

Inmont  .  8%  7% 

Inrernational  Paper  .  33%  30% 

Kimberly  Clark  .  32  30% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  30  29 

North  American  Rockwell  _  17%  14% 

Republic  Corp .  12  10% 

Richardson  Co .  12%  12 

Singer  .  44%  42% 

Time  Inc .  24%  283^1  news  for  newspapers  generally,  the  analysts’  meeting,  but  indi- 

and  w'e  think  for  Knight  News-  cated  he  was  hopeful  that  there 
papers  in  particular,  is  good,  would  be  more  “stability”  than 
and  we  are  bullish  about  both.”  in  the  past. 

Hills  said  newspapers  have 


tives  of  Knight  Newspapers  day,  and  that’s  not  the  case  in 
Inc.  New  York,”  Hills  said. 

He  said  he  was  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  outlook  for  labor 
contracts  which  come  up  for 
renewal  in  1971,  because  no 
union  representatives  w^ere  at 


Lee  Hills,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  parent  corporation 
told  the  securities  experts  at 
the  June  17  meeting:  “The 


Times  Mirror  .  24% 

White  Consolidated  .  \V/2 


24% 

ll'/i 


(Ameircao  Stock  Exchanqe) 

Digital  Equipment  .  74  44 

Domtar  .  13%  13% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  lO'A  10% 


Hills  said  that  as  far  as  he 


Lee  Enterprises 


13%  13% 


guarantee  of  $8,000,009  of  in¬ 
ventory  and  royalty  payments. 

‘Planned  expansion* 

Daniel  McColley,  chaii-man 


Mllgo  Electronics  .  23%  19% 

New  York  Times  .  I7V8  17% 

Papert  Koenig.  Lois  .  4%  4 

.  I3'/4  I3‘; 

. .  4%  4% 

Wood  Industries  .  12%  11% 


(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  29 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  27 

..  34 

. .  S'A 

•  10% 


Dow  Jones 
Downe  Comms. 

Doyle.  Dcoe,  Bernbach 
Federated  Publications 
Grey  Advtg  .  . 
Hurletron 
Med'a  General 
Ogiivy,  Mather 
Photon 

Post  Co»‘p,  (Wise.) 

Bidder  Pubs.  . 

Sc.  Shore  Pub. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Com  Corp. 

.  /.  T,.  1  •  I  Compuqraphic  Corp. 

and  president  of  wood,  said,  Compuscan 

“This  action  should  be  l<H'ked 
upon  as  a  merger  of  two  great 
firms  which  for  more  than  a 
century  each  have  pioneered  in 
the  development  of  high  si^eed 
printing  presses  and  eejuipment 
and  have  contributed  notable 
advances  in  production  to  the 
greatest  of  all  media  of  mass 
communication — printing.  W’e 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  thi.s 
is  another  step  of  our  jilanned 
expansion  program,  not  the 
elimination  of  a  competitor. 

Combined  engineering.  sales 
and  support  personnel  are 
being  housed  in  new  facilities 
in  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  This  new  organization  is 
known  as  the  W’ood-Hoe  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc.” 

Also  at  the  closing,  W'ood  In¬ 
dustries  entered  into  a  licen¬ 
sing  arrangement  with  Nohab, 
a  subsidiary  of  Bofors  in 
Sweden,  enabling  Nohab  to  sell 
and  manufacture  Hoe  pres.ses 
Europe  with  engineering  and 
technical  assistance  from 
WTood. 


29 
28 
34 
5% 
12% 
10 

303/. 
5% 
15 

29'/. 
7% 
3% 
25%  25 
15'/,  143/. 


8% 

29 

4% 

13% 

29'/. 

7% 

3% 


some  “built-in  protection”  knows  there  is  no  plan  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  labor  bar¬ 
gaining  units  through  mergers 
of  unions,  “although  there  has 
been  some  talk  of  this.”  Howev¬ 
er,  Hills  continued,  there  may 
be  a  tendency  for  different 
unions  to  “get  together  on  com¬ 
mon  purposes.” 

“There  may  be  less  inclina¬ 
tion  for  someone  to  sort  of  go 
off  the  cliff  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  everyone  else,”  he 
said. 

In  another  phase  of  the  an¬ 
alysts’  meeting.  Chapman  dis- 


against  a  business  slump.  He 
noted  that  a  newspaper  is  a 
“small  ticket  item”  which 
doesn’t  meet  the  kind  of  sales 
resistance  encountered  by  ex¬ 
pensive  pro<lucts.  As  a  result. 
Hills  said,  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  continues  to  rise  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  is  declining. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicej)resident  of  Knight 
New’spapers  and  president  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  repeated  an 
earlier  forecast  that  sales  and 
profits  for  the  full  year  1970 


5% 

10'/, 

9% 

1% 


5% 

10 

12% 

2 


would  be  above  1969,  despite  a  cussed  the  fact  that  some  ma- 
decline  which  occun-ed  in  the  jor  advertisers  such  as  Sears 


first  quarter  ended  March  31. 


Roebuck  &  Co.  have  greatly  in- 


(Canadian  Exchange) 

Abitib'  .8  75/i 

B.  C.  Forest  24  23'/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  l7'/s  18 

MacMillan  Bloedel  .  .  22%  2334 

Southam  Press  .  48  47', 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  (7'/,  14'/, 


Br<»nx  plant  being  pliUM-d  out 


Work  at  the  Hoe  plant  in  the 
Bronx  is  being  phased  out  with 
the  completion  of  .some  pre.ss 
orders  still  under  contj-act  with 
the  trustee. 

Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J. 

Ryan  appointed  John  J.  Gahray 
as  trustee  for  Hoe  shortly  after 
the  firm  filed  for  reorganization  the  final  stages  of  negotiation. 
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under  the  banki-uptcy  laws  last 
July. 

A  final  report  on  the  audit  of 
Hoe  books  and  arrangements 
for  reorganization  or  sale  of 
the  assets  had  been  scheduled 
by  Judge  Ryan  for  July  1  but  a 
spokesman  for  the  trustee’s  at¬ 
torney,  Edwin  J.  W’esely  of  the 
Wdnthrop,  Stimson  law  firm, 
said  an  extension  of  time  for 
making  this  repoii;,  at  least 
until  mid-September,  will  be 
asked. 

As  soon  as  the  trustee’s  work 
is  concluded  at  the  Bronx, 
several  of  the  chief  executives 
of  Hoe  will  move  into  positions 
with  the  Woorl-Hoe  Division. 
They  include  Burton  Polglase, 
yn-esident,  and  Raymond  Dit¬ 
trich,  sales  vicepresident. 

Wo<Kl-Hoe  already  has  sever¬ 
al  large  orders  for  press 
e<iuipm‘'nt  on  the  books  m-  in 


Chapman  did  not  give  a  spe-  creased  their  television  adver- 
cific  estimate  of  results  either  tising.  Chapman  said  few'  com- 
for  the  second  quarter,  ending  panics  were  doing  this  at  the 
June  30.  expense  of  newspapers,  and 

In  the  March  quarter  Knight  said  Sears  had  increased  its 
Newspapers’  operating  rev-  newspaper  advertising  along 
enues  and  other  income  soared  with  its  tv  promotions, 
to  $60,296,000,  from  $38,291,000  • 

a  year  earlier.  Net  profits 
dropped  to  $2,558,000,  or  49 
cents  a  .shai-e,  from  $2,862,000, 
or  56  cents  a  share,  a  year 
earlier. 


Atl  firm’s  earnings 
reach  record  high 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc. 
achieved  a  new’  high  in  eam- 
This  was  attributed  to  high  ings,  billings  and  revenues  for 

the  first-half  of  fiscal  1970, 
Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  pres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the  mar- 
keting  services  and  advertising 
company,  announced. 

Net  income  totaled  $900,761 
or  57  cents  a  share,  compared 
with  $801,361,  or  51  cents  a 
share  la.st  year,  based  on  1,582,- 


interest  charges  and  startup 
costs  connected  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  acquisition  of  two  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers,  the 
quirer  and  Dailt/  Netes. 

Qiiesllon  about  strikers 


One  of  the  financial  analysts 
asked  if.  in  case  of  a  future 
newspaper  labor  dispute  in  De¬ 
troit,  the  Free  Press  might  act 
independently  of  the  Detroit 
Seas,  instead  of  following  the 
yiast  policy  under  which  a 
strike  against  one  paper  was 
considered  to  he  a  strike  against 
both. 

Hills  Replied ;  “The  fact  that 
the  rietroit  newsyiapers  have 
acted  in  concert  is  not  the  re- 


200  common  shares  outstanding 
for  both  periods.  Earnings  for 
the  first  half  of  fiscal  1968 
w’ere  $492,515,  or  31  cents  per 
share,  and  in  fiscal  1967,  $4.33,- 
016,  or  27  cents  per  share. 

For  the  six  months  ended 
April  30,  billings  rose  to  $44,- 
051,295,  compared  with  $39,974,- 
384  for  the  first-half  of  fiscal 
1969. 
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State  board  awards 
paper  route  to  girl 


A  13-year-old  girl,  backed  by 
antidiscrimination  laws,  has 
earned  the  right  to  have  her 
own  newspaper  delivery  route. 

The  Cai/ital  Journal  an  af¬ 
ternoon  paper  at  Salem,  Ore., 
signed  an  agreement  prepared 
by  the  civil  rights  section  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
agreeing  to  give  Marilyn  Kidd 
the  next  available  delivery 
route  in  her  area.  The  route 
most  likely  will  be  the  one 
presently  assigned  to  her  older 
brother.  Bill,  who  has  unoffi¬ 
cially  left  it  to  pick  fruit. 

“I  think  it’s  great,”  said 
Marilyn  when  she  heard  of  the 
decision. 

Her  father  said  that’s  all  she 
had  to  say  because  she  was 
“embarrassed  by  the  fuss”  over 
the  matter. 

Marilyn,  or  Lynn,  as  she  pre¬ 
fers  to  be  calle<l,  has  been  de¬ 
livering  papers  on  the  route  for 
over  a  year.  The  issue  came  to 
a  head,  however,  when  her 
brother,  who  had  twm  routes, 
w’anted  to  quit  one  but  keep 
both  in  the  family. 

Exempted  from  law 

The  paper  balked,  pointing  to 
state  law’s  that  prevent  girls 
from  doing  door-to-door  solicit¬ 
ing.  It  was  later  decided  that 
newspaper  carriers  are  exempt 
from  the  provision  and  that  re¬ 
cent  law’s  barring  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  employment  because  of 
sex  require  that  boys  and  girls 
be  treated  equally. 

Circulation  Manager  Rod 
Miles  did  not  question  Lynn’s 
ability  to  handle  the  job.  He 
said  there  have  been  many 
cases  w’here  sisters  informally 
substituted  for  their  brothers 
as  newspaper  carriers  and  girls 
actually  make  the  best  carriers. 
In  that  age  group,  Miles  said, 
thev  are  not  as  likely  as  boys  to 
be  distracted  from  their  jobs  by 
such  afternoon  activities  as 
football  practice. 

Miles’  main  concern  was  with 
the  potential  hazards  faced  by 
a  girl  being  out  on  the  streets 
alone  and  going  to  customers’ 
homes  to  collect. 

There  also  is  the  unresolved 
question  of  a  paper’s  liability 
for  carriers  who  are  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors,  not  employes. 

Lynn’s  father,  David  Kidd,  a 
retired  police  officer,  said  girls 
face  no  more  danger  during 
daylight  hours  than  do  boys 


and  should  be  treated  the  same. 
He  says  he  or  his  w’ife  accom¬ 
pany  the  youngsters  if  they 
must  make  collections  at  night. 

Despite  the  decision  even 
state  labor  officials  appeared 
uncertain  about  the  full  impli¬ 
cations  of  treating  boys  and 
girls  the  same  in  all  situations. 

In  the  meantime  Lynn  w’ill 
continue  her  daily  rounds.  She 
has  49  customers,  some  of  w’hom 
threatened  to  cancel  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  if  she  were  taken  oflF 
the  route. 

• 

Newspaperboy  manual 
wins  ad  club  award 

In  a  contest  held  recently  by 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Advertising 
Club,  the  current  18th  series  of 
ICMA  New’spaperboy  Training 
Bulletins  won  a  first  place 
aw’ard  in  the  Training  and  Mo¬ 
tivational  Material  category. 

To  earn  the  aw’ard,  the  bul¬ 
letin  program  had  to  compete 
w’ith  other  sales  training  kits 
developed  for  well  know’n  cor¬ 
porations  involved  in  national 
and  international  marketing 
functions. 

A  spokesman  for  the  ICMA 
New’spaperboy  Training  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  discussing  the 
award,  credited  the  overwhel¬ 
ming  success  of  the  18th  series 
to  its  fresh,  new  format. 
Large,  poster-type  illustrations 
and  short,  to-the-point  copy 
have  combined  to  produce  a 
series  which  has  set  an  all  time 
record  for  new’spaper  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Subscriptions  for  the  balance 
of  the  18th  series  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  ICMA  New’sna- 
perboy  Training  Committee, 
c/o  Parker  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  333  West  First  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


Drop  racing  charts 

The  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  Sun  have  both 
dropped  publication  of  racing 
form  charts.  The  B.  C.  Jockey 
Club  published  a  notice  in  the 
Vancouver  Exhibition  Park 
racing  programs  stating  the 
club  was  not  party  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  and  that  the  Jockey  Club 
has  no  financial  interest  in  the 
Daily  Racing  Form. 


Hoppers  end  strike 

The  first  strike  in  the 
90-year  history  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  lasted  five  days. 
It  w’as  settled  June  15  with  a 
new’  tw’o-year  contract  w’ith  the 
Independent  Hoppers  Associa¬ 
tion  giving  a  29%  package  in¬ 
crease.  The  hoppers  ride  the 
delivery  trucks  and  deliver 
bundles  to  stands  and  stores. 


Dow  Jones  will  buy 
its  own  common  stock 

William  F.  Kerby,  president 
of  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  company  in¬ 
tends  to  purchase  from  time  to 
time  up  to  200,000  shares  of  its 
common  stock  for  stock  options, 
acquisitions  and  other  corpo¬ 
rate  purposes. 

William  McChesney  Martin 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Bancroft 
Cox  w’ere  elected  directors  of 
the  company. 

Martin  left  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  early  this  year  af¬ 
ter  19  years  service  as  chair¬ 
man. 

Mrs.  Cox  will  be  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  family  which  has 
held  a  majority  interest  in  the 
company  since  the  days  of 
Clarence  W.  Barron.  She  re¬ 
places  her  husband,  the  late 
William  C.  Cox,  w’ho  served  as 
a  Dow’  Jones  director  from  1946 
until  his  death  last  month. 


N.Y.  Times  promotes 
Adams  in  circulation 

Frank  Adams,  metropolitan 
circulation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  the  past  10 
years,  w’ill  become  circulation 
manager,  sales,  effective  July 
1.  The  announcement  w’as  made 
by  Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  circu¬ 
lation  director. 

In  his  new’  position,  Adams 
W’ill  have  line  responsibility  for 
circulation  sales  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  fills  a  post  left  va¬ 
cant  by  A.  William  Holmberg, 
who  left  the  Times  on  June  1  to 
become  general  manager  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 


In  CBS  info  post 

The  appointment  of  James 
Byrne  as  director  of  CBS  New’s 
Information  Services  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Richard  S.  Salant, 
president,  CBS  New’s.  Byrne 
W’ill  act  as  information  officer 
for  CBS  New’s  and  as  liaison 
between  CBS  News  and  broad¬ 
cast  promotion,  print  advertis¬ 
ing  and  press  information  ac¬ 
tivities. 


High  prices 
affect  food 
ad  attention 

Seven  out  of  10  w’omen  have 
changed  their  shopping  habits 
as  a  result  of  higher  food 
prices  and  those  w’ho  have 
changed  are  more  likely  to  see 
and  recall  an  ad  devoted  to  low 
cost  cookery  than  those  who  did 
not. 

This  ability  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  communicate  most 
effectively  w’ith  the  advertiser’s 
best  prospects  is  underlined  in 
a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  w’hich  mea¬ 
sured  the  impact  of  a  series  of 
new’spaper  ads  on  low’  cost 
cookery  run  by  Hunt-Wesson 
Foods.  Interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  W’ith  212  w’omen,  all 
homemakers,  in  Atlanta,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  San  Diego,  w’ithin 
tw’o  days  after  they  had  read 
newspapers  in  which  the  fifth 
ad  in  the  series  appeared. 

The  study  also  found : 

•  Three  out  of  four  women 
(75%)  usually  look  at  super¬ 
market  ads  in  new’spapers  be¬ 
fore  a  major  shopping  trip,  but 
the  proportion  is  higher  among 
those  who  had  changed  their 
shopping  habits  because  of  high 
prices  (79%)  than  among  those 
who  had  not  (65%). 

Among  W’omen  who  recalled 
or  recognized  the  ad  with  the 
low’  cost  cookery  theme,  77% 
had  changed  their  shopping 
habits  because  of  high  prices. 
This  compared  w’ith  63% 
among  those  w  ho  had  not  seen 
the  ad. 

Readership  of  the  ads  tended 
to  build  up  as  the  series  prog¬ 
ressed.  Among  women  W’ho  did 
not  see  previous  ads  in  the 
series,  29%  had  seen  the  test 
ad.  However,  59%  of  the  wom¬ 
en  W’ho  had  seen  one  previous 
ad  also  saw’  the  test  ad  and 
76%  of  those  w  ho  had  seen  tw’o 
or  more  previous  ads  also  saw 
the  test  ad.  Overall,  45%  of  all 
the  women  in  the  study  could 
recall  or  recognize  the  test  ad. 

Hunt- Wesson  introduced  its 
series  on  “Creative  Low’-Cost 
Cookery”  last  October. 

The  initial  schedule  w’hich 
ended  in  February  included  129 
new’spapers  in  111  cities  with 
circulations  totaling  33  million. 
• 

Up  to  15(5  and  50(5 


The  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
is  raising  the  weekday  copy 
price  from  10c  to  15c  and  the 
Sunday  price  from  35c  to  50c, 
effective  July  15. 
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Worrell  firm 
buys  Sterling 
(Colo.)  paper 

Gene  Worrell,  president  of 
Worrell  Newspapers  Inc.,  this 
week  announced  the  purchase 
of  the  7,000-circulation  Sterling 
(Colo.)  Jo%irtial- Advocate. 

The  six-day  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  is  located  125  miles 
northeast  of  Denver  in  a  cattle, 
oil  and  grain-producing  area. 

Purchase  of  the  Journal- 
Advocate  marked  the  sixth  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Worrell  group 
since  January.  On  June  8, 
Worrell  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  10,000-circulation 
Lo«  Cnicem  (N.M.)  Siin-News 
for  $1,750,000.  No  figures  were 
given  on  the  Sterling  transac¬ 
tion. 

Other  properties  acquired  by 
the  Worrell  group  this  year  are 
Alva  (Okla.)  Review-Courier, 
Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Madisonville  (Ky.) 
Messenger,  and  Smyth  County 
News,  a  weekly  at  Marion,  Va. 

The  Journal- Advocate  brings 
to  28  the  number  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Wor¬ 
rell  organization,  with  interests 
in  12  southern  and  western 
states.  In  several  of  the  loca¬ 
tions,  the  Worrell  group  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  Carmage  Walls 
of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Bailey  Anderson,  fonner  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Madison¬ 
ville  newspaper,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Las  Cruces 
Sun-News;  Don  Watson,  former 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Courier  and  Virginia-Tennes- 
sean,  has  been  named  publisher 

Walker  starts  weekly 
in  Athens,  Alabama 

The  Limestone  Citizen  a  new 
weekly  newspaper,  will  begin 
publication  in  Athens,  Ala.,  by 
the  first  of  July.  The  Citizen 
will  be  full-size  format  and  will 
be  edited  and  composed  in 
Athens.  It  will  be  printed  offset 
at  the  Moulton  Advertiser 
offices  in  Moulton,  Ala. 

The  new  weekly  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  10,000  homes  and  busi¬ 
nesses  by  mail  every  Wednes¬ 
day.  R.  H.  Walker  Jr.  will  be 
editor  and  publisher.  He  has 
been  identified  with  newspapers 
in  the  area  30  years.  His  late 
father,  R.  H.  Walker  Sr.,  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Limestone  Democrat  at  Athens 
for  50  years. 
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of  the  Sterling  Journal- Advo¬ 
cate. 

The  Journal- Advocate  has 
served  northeastern  Colorado 
more  than  60  years.  It  resulted 
from  a  1953  merger  of  the 
Sterling  Advocate,  founded  in 
1910,  and  the  High  Plains  Dai¬ 
ly  Journal,  founded  in  1952. 

Since  the  merger,  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  operated  by 
Robert  Petteys  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Anna  C.  Petteys,  a  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  Colorado 
Board  of  Education. 

Last  November,  the  Journal- 
Advocate  moved  from  its  old 
quarters  to  a  new-  plant  and 
began  production  in  an  offset 
plant. 


Post  Corp.  buys 
Townsend  family 
paper  in  Illinois 

Post  Corporation  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  announced  acquisition 
of  the  Granite  City  (111.)  Press 
Record. 

The  semi-weekly  newspaper, 
with  a  paid  circulation  of  over 
18,500,  serves  the  communities 
of  Granite  City,  Madison,  Ven¬ 
ice,  Pontoon  Beach  and 
Mitchell,  northeast  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  newspaper’s 
circulation  area  covers  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  70,000. 

Purchase  price  of  the  paper 
was  $2.1  million.  V.  I.  Mi- 
nahan.  Post  Corporation  pres¬ 
ident,  said  it  was  a  cash  and 
terms  agreement  with  no  Post 
stock  involved. 

“At  its  present  level  of  oper¬ 
ations,  the  Granite  City  Press 
Record  should  add  approx¬ 
imately  10  cents  a  share  to 
Post’s  1970  earnings,”  Minahan 
said.  The  transaction  was  han¬ 
dled  through  Vincent  .1.  Manno 
and  George  Romano,  New  York 
media  brokers  and  consultants. 

C.  E.  Townsend,  whose  fami¬ 
ly  has  owned  the  paper  for  26 
years,  will  remain  as  editor  and 
publisher.  All  other  employees 
will  be  retained  in  their 
present  positions,  Minahan 
said. 

The  Press  Recoi'd  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1903. 

Post  Corporation  owns  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  Ap¬ 
pleton,  West  Allis,  Neenah- 
Menasha  and  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Other  properties  include  broad¬ 
cast  stations  in  four  states,  a 
commercial  printing  division, 
an  electronics  engineering  firm, 
a  property  and  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  underwriter  and  finance 
company.  In  1969,  Post  Corpo¬ 
ration  had  earnings  of  $924,952 
on  revenues  of  $10.8  million. 
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Satterwhite  buys 
daily  in  Illinois 

The  sale  of  the  Marion  (Ill.) 
Republican-Leader  to  a  group 
of  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
publishers  was  announced  June 
18. 

Oldham  Paisley,  president  of 
the  Republican-Leader,  Inc., 
and  editor  of  the  Marion  Daily 
Republican,  continues  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  consultant  to  the 
newly  formed  corporation, 
Marion  Publishing,  Inc. 

Edwin  Soldner  has  been 
named  general  manager  and 
Richard  Darby  news  editor  of 
the  paper,  which  is  headed  by 
Henry  Satterwhite,  who  is  also 
publisher  of  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Era  and  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Allegheney  Air¬ 
lines. 

The  Marion  Daily  Republican 
started  publication  on  June  18, 
1913.  The  Marion  Weekly 
Leader  is  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Paisley  said  that  his  health 
(a  coronai’y  last  August) 
necessitated  the  sale.  Paisley 
insisted  that  the  new  owner 
must  continue  the  publication 
of  the  Marion  Daily  Republican 
in  Marion,  which  is  part  of  the 
new  agreement.  The  new  own¬ 
ers  have  the  right,  at  a  later 
date,  if  found  advisable,  to  con¬ 
vert  to  offset  printing. 

Paisley  and  his  father,  the 
late  W.  0.  Paisley,  purchased 
the  Republican-Leader  from 
the  late  A.  C.  Hentz  in  1915.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  four-page, 
six-column  newspaper  with 
about  500  paid  subscribers,  a 
very  small  commercial  printing 
plant  and  occupied  one-half  of 
what  is  now  the  Marion  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  building. 

The  Republican  now  has  over 
5,000  paid  circulation  and  the 
largest  private  commercial,  in¬ 
cluding  offset,  printing  plant  in 
Southern  Illinois.  It  occupies 
over  11,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  in  a  three-story  building 
and  owns  the  vacant  lot  due 
north  of  its  building. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  the 
brokerage  firm  of  John  Park 
Jr.,  and  Company  of  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

• 

Takes  gov’t  post 

Don  Hanright  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in¬ 
formation  division  at  Ottawa. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Economic  Council 
of  Canada  since  1965.  He 
worked  with  the  Canadian 
Press  from  1953  to  1964,  the 
last  five  years  on  the  CP  staff 
at  the  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery. 


Janesville  Gazette 
adds  radio  stations 

The  Gazette  Printing  Co.  of 
Janesville,  Wis.  acquired,  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  West  Bend  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  licensee  of  Radio 
Stations  WBKV  and  WBKV- 
FM,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Robert  W.  Bliss,  publisher  of 
the  Janesville  Gazette,  made  the 
announcement  following  com¬ 
pletion  of  negotiations  with 
Harold  H.  Berkholtz,  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  estate  of  the  late 
August  C.  Berkholtz. 

West  Bend  Broadcasting  Co. 
will  become  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Gazette  Print¬ 
ing  Co. 

WBKV  is  a  1,000-watt  day¬ 
time  radio  station,  and  WBKV- 
FM  is  a  32,000-watt  hi-fidelity, 
stereo,  frequency  modulation 
station. 

The  Gazette  Printing  Co.  be¬ 
gan  its  radio  activities  in  1930 
when  it  acquired  the  license  of 
WCLO.  WJVL  (then  known  as 
WCLO-FM)  went  on  the  air  in 
1947.  WJVL  established  sep¬ 
arate  programming  in  1962  and 
began  broadcasting  in  stereo  in 
1965. 

Cal  Sutherland  buys 
a  weekly  in  Indiana 

Cal  Sutherland,  for  14  years 
an  Alaskan,  on  July  1  will  be¬ 
come  the  new  publisher  of  the 
Pulaski  County  Journal  at 
Winamac,  Indiana. 

The  retiring  publishers  are 
Mrs.  Janet  Gorrell  Meyer  and 
Richard  R.  Dodd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutherland 
moved  to  Alaska  in  1956.  The 
Sutherlands  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  weeklies  in  Oklahoma,  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nevada. 

Cal  Sutherland  has  worked 
for  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  for  14  years,  the  last 
five  years  as  composing  room 
foreman.  For  five  years  he  sold 
and  directed  the  News-Miner’s 
annual  Progress  Edition.  In 
1958  this  ran  164  pages  with 
12,000  inches  of  advertising. 

The  Journal  is  the  result  of 
combining  four  Winamac  pa- 
p'^rs,  dating  back  to  1858.  The 
sale  was  handled  by  the  Larry 
Towe  Agency  of  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 


Daily  adds  weekly 

A  shopping  news  established 
in  nearby  territory  by  the  Wat¬ 
sonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pa- 
jaronian  has  been  converted 
into  a  regular  weekly  paper 
with  offices  in  Aptos,  Calif. 
Printing  is  from  the  R-P’s 
offset  plant. 
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Mrs.  Dixon  dies; 
managing  editor 
in  Baton  Rouge 

Mrs.  Margaret  Dixon,  62, 
managing  editor  of  the  Bnton 
Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate,  died  Sunday,  (June  21) 
after  a  12-year  battle  with 
cancer. 

She  covered  a  Louisiana  leg¬ 
islative  session  and  a  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  State  Com¬ 
mittee  a  week  ago  and  was 
stricken  at  her  Prairieville 
farm  home  on  Sunday — just  be¬ 
fore  she  w'as  due  to  return  to 
cover  the  senate  session. 

She  was  to  have  been  co- 
chairman  of  the  convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  in  new  Orleans 
this  week. 

Hardly  a  major  event  in 
Louisiana  politics  in  the  last 
40  years  escaped  her  attention. 
She  was  reporting  when  Huey 
Long  was  shot  at  the  Capitol. 
She  covered  the  Louisiana 
scandals  and  followed  the  late 
Gov.  Earl  Long — whom  she  ad¬ 
mired  greatly — through  his 
triumphs  and  tragic  hours — 
and  was  the  last  reporter  to 
talk  to  him  just  before  his 
death. 

Earl  Long  showed  his  respect 
for  Mrs.  Dixon  in  1958  when 
she  was  selected  for  the  Wom¬ 
an  of  Achievement  Award  of 
the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women.  He  wrote:  “I 
know  of  no  other  person  in  the 
state  more  deserving  of  an 
achievement  award.  A  list  of 
her  many  achievements  would 
be  intolerably  long;  she  has 
done  so  much  for  so  many.” 


She  gave  countless  speeches 
to  civic  and  professional 
groups.  She  rarely  turned  down 
a  request  to  judge  a  festival  or  i 
a  mardi  gras  event  or  even  the  ’ 
smallest  beauty  pageant  or 
school  contest.  i 

She  was  the  champion  of  the 
inmates  at  Angola  State  Pen¬ 
itentiary  and  worked  to  better 
conditions  for  patients  at  East  ; 
Louisiana  State  Hospital.  i 

Her  love  for  dogs  is  legend-  j 
ary.  She  surrounded  herself  } 
with  dogs  at  her  farm  and  she 
frequently  would  remind  a  pho¬ 
tographer  to  be  sure  to  get  the  , 
pictures  of  the  dogs  up  for 
adoption  weekly  at  the  local 
shelter. 

After  her  cub  reporting  days 
in  Baton  Rouge  she  went  to  her 
native  New  Orleans  in  1931  to 
become  women’s  page  editor  for 
the  Timen-Picnyune.  Six  years 
later  she  returned  to  Baton 
Rouge  and  in  1938,  she  became 
the  Morning  Advocate’s  city  ed¬ 
itor.  Six  years  later  she 
stepped  up  to  the  managing  ed-  i 
itor’s  post. 


Floyd  E.  Merrill,  74,  editor 
of  the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune 
for  44  years;  June  7.  He  joined  j 
the  Tribune  in  1917  and  retired 
in  mid-1960. 

«  .  . 

Nathaniel  Sherman,  68, 
former  citv'  editor,  S'eiv  Haven 
(Conn.)  JoH7-nal-Conrier;  re¬ 
cently  in  Horseheath,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England. 

«  ♦ 

John  Turner,  69,  former 
general  manager  for  the  east 
for  Reuters;  assi.stant  general 
manager  until  he  retired  in 
1961;  June  18. 


ANNOU.NCEMENTS  i 

Newspaper  Brokers  | 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  | 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinR. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  I 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Ca.  92806 

Daily  newspap^s 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller. 

305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif,  91711. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgromery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Di.xie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490  (jads- 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.,  | 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  I 

Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  ' 


JINNOUNCEMENTS 

I  ISeirspapers  For  Sale 

SEACOA.ST  WEEKLY,  offset,  grossing 
$S0j»00:  $10,000  down:  i>ermissive 

I  terms.  J,  A.  Snyder.  Newspai^er  Bkr., 
K.  komneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 
'  02S0fi. 

WKSIKKN  WASHINtJTON  WEEKLY 
in  nice  area.  Grosses  around  $40,000. 
Price  $:»7.0O0;  re<iuires  $10,000  down, 
ha  la  nee  easy  monthly.  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth.  Bkr.,  P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg, 
Oreg,—  97470. 

NORTHWESTERN  WEEKLY -$20,000 
down.  Modern  LP  plant;  good  earnings. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaj»er  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
R<nnneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

TWO  /ONE  2  WEEKLIES  for  sale. 
EstuhlishtMl  1873.  Gross  $50,000.  Excel¬ 
lent  profit  and  growth  i><>tential.  Box 
95:»,  K.<liu>r  &  Publisher. 


CAN.4DIAN  WEEKLY  -Industry,  tour¬ 
ist  area  :  terriffic  hunting,  fishing.  Off¬ 
set.  $190,000  gross:  good  earnings. 
Submit  your  maximum  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspai>er  Bkr.,  2234  E‘. 

Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 

PROFITABLE  N.  J.  NEWSPAPER 
Annual  gross  in  high  six-figures.  Ex¬ 
cellent  area.  Complete  equipment,  real 
estate  in<’iuded.  Substantial  down  pay¬ 
ment  required.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
National  Press  Bldg..  Washington,  D.C. 
— 20004. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ^ 

Appraisers— ^lansultanis 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

DUNOAK 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper,  Production 
Consultants 
Box  12361 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 

APPRAISALS  for  all  purposes.  News- 
paiter  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. — 32401. 


Itusiness  Opportitnilies 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  ahopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin.  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


ANNOl  NUEMENTS 
liusiness  Opportunities 

VIGOROUS  EDITOR,  36.  has  talent 
and  $10. >*00  to  invest  in  small  daily. 
Desires  eventual  ownership.  Box  891, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY 
Part  interest  available  to  etlitor  able 
to  invest  in  dynamic  moiern  market. 
Must  have  cash  and  talent.  Box  957. 
E<Utor  &  Publisher. 


NVir-s paper  B rokers 

Arizona  an<l  Western  Newspai>er» 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
14ir»  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa.  Az. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  pro|)erty, 
you  should  call  (.\C  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (.\C  813>  733-S0.53  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


IXetcspapers  For  Sale  |  ' 

I*LORIDA  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  i 
Quadrupled  gross  in  7  years  :  can  more  [ 
than  double  again  in  next  five.  $100,- 
000.  New  building  may  I)e  bought  or 
leased.  Other  interests.  Inquiries  in-  I 
vited  only  from  those  principals  who  I  i 
list  professional  and  financial  qualifica-  i 
tions  and  are  prepared  to  make  suh-  !  ? 
stantial  down  payment.  Box  894,  Eklitor  |  ] 
Si  Publisher.  I 

florida'daily 

Circulation  under  10.000  :  also,  weekly. 
(Growing  area.  Reasonable  down  pay¬ 
ment — balance  financed  by  seller.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Give  financial  references. 
Box  882.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast 
and  Printing  KaciPties.  Write:  i 

J.  N.  WELL‘t  &  COMPANY  ' 
325  W.  Park  Ave..  Wheaton.  Ill.— 60187 

LOS  ANGELES — oO-year-old  suburban 
semi-weekly  in  isolated  area  for  sale 
[  by  owner.  Combine.!  with  offset  com¬ 
mercial  plant  with  new.  5-unit  Goss 
Community.  Total  annual  gross  ap¬ 
proximately  S500.000.  Good  profit  pic¬ 
ture.  Total  price  $175.000 — 29'’;^  down 
-balance  monthly  including  7'’F  inter¬ 
est  over  10-12  years.  Will  also  sell  real 
estate.  Box  875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

100-YE.AR-OLD  WEEKLY  newspaper  ; 
and  shopiter  chain  in  booming  Northern  ; 
New  England  market.  Gross  this  year  i 
about  $400,000.  No  presses.  Complete  ; 

;  modern  cold-type  composing  depart-  ‘ 
ment.  Excellent  staff.  Owner  must  sell 
i  quickly  for  reasons  of  health.  Price 
I  $3.50.000.  Half  cash — half  terms.  Ex-  j 
;  cellent  growth,  profit  potential.  Box 
,  771,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

WEEKLIES  IN  SOUTHWEST.  Growth  ' 
nrea.  $35,000  down  buys  building,  too. 
Box  885,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

HEALTH  FORCES  SALE  of  Southeast  ] 
Vow  York  State  weekly  grou!».  Cx>n\- 
plete  offset  plant.  Projecte<I  1970  gross 
5^400,000.  Rei>ly  in  confidence  to  Box  j 
908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WESTERN  SUBURBAN  EXCLUSIVE  , 
semi-weekly  earning  over  $100,000  op- 
!  erating  profit;  $200,000  down  require<l  j 
-excellent  terms.  Financial  references 
j  required.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newsnai>er 
Bkr.,  2234  B.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  , 
Calif.— 92806. 

■  yearn  to  own  VOT'R  own  TAPKll?  j 
•  tTnique  small  daily  only  $40,000.  Local 

,  news,  offset.  Paper  and  job  work  j 
'  growing.  Small  enough  for  family  oper-  ; 

!  ation.  Chart  Area  5.  Box  952,  E<litor  &  ‘ 

■  Publisher.  * 


yewspapers  W  anted 

SMALL  WEEKLY 
NEW’  JERSEY 

BOX  886.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

M  A  \  :  K  ME  NT  -El)  HI  I A  h  PRODUCTION 

E\e<‘uiive  team  seeks  investment-pur- 
chase  opjMirtunity  where  shore  is  sandy, 
trees  ai*e  green,  air  is  pure  and  warm, 
and  WHier  is  blue.  Box  91.).  Elitor  Si 
Publisher. 


Buhlieations  For  Sale 


profitable 

ANNUAL  PUBLICATION 
RDR  SALE 

retirement  plus  other  con- 
slilerations  affonis  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  steady  income  ad- 
ver’.isirn’  proi»erty.  Gross  over  .500,- 
000  With  or  without  plant  and 
f»«piii»m»*nt.  Zone  Area  2.  Financial 
relerences  require*!.  Box  923.  Editor 
&  Puldisher. 


NKW  SPAPEK  SERVICES 
Adrertisin;:  Aid 

FRKK  ADVERTISING  BOOKLET.  Ex¬ 
cellent  handout  to  advertisers.  M, 
Praa.  — 12th  St.  East,  Palmd.’ilc. 

Calif.  9:t.)*.0. 


Features  Available 


M  LLER.S— Variety  of  feature  copy 
piti-*  .slv  original  cartoons  issued 
monthly.  Free  samples  and  details 
from:  Fillers  For  Publications,  1220 
Maple  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 
90aj 

A  GIIFAT  WEEKLY  PACKAGE  of  2 
Hinny  com  e  strips  plus  2  teirific  pan- 
eU.  Send  for  brochure  and  free 
-ample:.  S*uyvesant  F'entures.  276  Ori- 
ent.4l  PI..  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — 07071. 


•  vacationing  THIS  WEEK’* 

Fact-fillt'il  travel  column  available  for 
daily  or  weekly.  F'eatures  average  750 
words  hi’-shlighting  U.S.  and  travel 
abroad.  c«*vering  worthy  sights,  hotels, 
dining  and  how  to  budget  for  maximum 
pleasuie.  Ideal  for  building  travel  and 
res*Mt  advertising.  Already  in  syndica¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  and  Indianapolis. 
Write  |»n’  sample.s  and  rates.  Te«i 
Harkus,  22.5  S.  loth  St..  Philadelphia. 
p4.~  19102. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  ! 

Features  Available 

BRITAIN.  EUROPiJ— U.S.  news  team 
covers  politics,  economics,  E£X),  busi¬ 
ness,  urban  scene.  Readable,  prompt 
copy.  ETJROPEIAN  NEWS  SERVICES, 
LTD.,  112  High  Holborn,  London  WC2. 
England. 


WEEKI,,Y  FOOD  FEATURE 
Entertaining  essays  on  food  subjects 
plus  terrific  recipes.  Now  in  dailies 
and  weeklies — 2,000  to  260,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Free  samples.  Sandal  and  Pritch 
English,  624  Texas  CSrcIe,  Tucson, 
.\riz.— 85711. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  for  trade 
and  special  interest  magazines,  news¬ 
papers.  .'ilxclusive,  specialized ;  from 
one-time  features  to  -oontinuing  cover¬ 
age  of  Congress,  Federal  agencies. 
Victor  Block.  Editor,  Capitol  News 
Bur“au.  420  Woodwaid  Bldg.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.—  20006. 


Preu-Time  Available 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE—Lowest 
rates  in  New  York  area  for  offset 
press  work.  Located  witnin  60-mile8 
of  N.Y.C..  N.Y.  bus  can  deliver  flats, 
truck  facilities  for  delivery  Quality 
work,  fast  service,  lowest  rates.  Call 
collect  (914)  986-2061,  Mr.  Klein  or  Mr. 
Bradner,  Wawayanda  Publishers,  Inc., 
Warwick,  N.Y. — 10990. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
capable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-SOeO.  Recorder  Pub.  Co. 
Bernardsville,  N  J. — 07924. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MCVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6103 


Special  Editions 

YOU  WILL  NET  YOUR  OPEN  RATE 
Commission  basis  only!  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  from  newspapers  in 
15  states.  M.A.S.  MISSOURI,  INC., 
P.O.  Box  660,  Independence,  Mo. — 
64052  :  or  call  (816)  264-2774. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS  to  build  your 
revenue.  Advertising  sales,  copy,  lay¬ 
out  ...  a  complete  service  in  your 
city.  Booking  for  July.  1970.  The 
Edition  Co.,  609-A  Little  Ave.,  Lee’s 
Summit,  Mo. — 64063. 


MACHINERY  &  .SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE 
Immediate  Delivery! 

Photon.  Model  200A  series,  will  ac¬ 
commodate  sizes  up  to  and  includinc 
72  pt.  eijuipp^  with  type  disks  and 
style  cani,  gives  paper  as  an  end- 
product.  multi-flash  circuitry,  all  stand¬ 
ard  equipment,  well  maintained,  mav 
l)e  seen  in  operation.  Priced  for  quick 
sale. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent- lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE.®! 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007. 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters— Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
— 0S034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


Machinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room  | 

FOR  SALE  j 

Justape  computer.  Senior  model  auto¬ 
matic  hyphenation,  four  magazine  j 
module,  line  correction  feature,  cut  run  l 
around,  Linofilm  quick  conversion, 
seven  width  plugs,  out-put  punch, 
spare  reader,  spare  parts  kit.  2*4  years  I 
of  age,  excellent  condition.  ' 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kan-sas  City  Mo.  6-1 108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

Everything  in  excellent  working  condition. 

11  LINO'TYPES,  models  14  through 
Electrons,  priced  from  $500  up.  4  Inter- 
types  model  G-4  at  below  current  mar¬ 
ket.  Other  composing  room  equipment, 
Elrod  Strip  Caster,  Ludlow,  Electric 
Hammond  Storage  dumps.  Steel  Chases, 
Aluminum  (Thases,  Turtles.  All  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices.  Buy  any  one  or  all.  Write 
or  call:  Joe  Hart,  Herald-Journal,  P.O.  ; 
Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C. — 29.301: 
or  'phone  (803)  682-4511. 

HEADLINERS  model  820,  16  discs; 
model  840,  29  discs.  Best  offer  takes. 
Same  deal  for  Hammond  Easy  Kaster 
full  page  size,  Reprex  proof  press  auto¬ 
matic  inking.  The  Herald,  Ahoskie, 
N.  C.— 27910.  Call  (919)  332-2123. 

JUSTOWRITER  set  in  excellent  condi-  \ 
tion.  8-pt.  newste.xt  on  Reproducer,  i 
Always  under  service.  $850  per  ma¬ 
chine.  Call  Neal  Cadieu.  Richmond  | 
County  Journal,  Ro<’kingham,  N.C. —  i 
28379.  Ph:  (919)  997-3111. 

PHOTON  713-10  and  Compugraphic 
4961 — in  operation  less  than  six 
months;  choice  of  tyiie  fonts  available 
with  units;  equipment  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Call  (212)  629-2905. 

FAIRCHILD  Model  2000  Photo  Text 
Setter,  2  years  old,  good  working  or¬ 
der — $8,500.  Will  deliver  and  set  up 
within  100-miles  or  crate  for  truck  ! 
shipment.  Available  around  July  1.  j 
Kennett  News  &  Advertiser,  107  N.  ■ 
Union  St.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. — 

19348.  Ph:  (215)  444-3678. _ _  ; 

2  EACH  MONARCH  LINE  CASTERS  I 
These  Monarch  Line  Casters  are  now 
operating  with  Star  Auto  Setter.  Of¬ 
fered  with  keyboard  Star  Quadder, 

Shaffstall  Mat  Detector,  etc.  Serial 
i  Numbers  32614  and  32622.  Book  value 
'  «ch  @  $18,641.26  X  2  each  =  $37.- 
{  282.50.  Prices  subject  to  negotiation.  ' 
1  Star  Auto  Setters  are  not  included  in 
j  price  above.  We  want  to  replace  Mon- 
!  archs  with  high-speed  "C”  machines 

I  for  long  measure  work.  Call  or  write  ! 

Kelley  &  Jamison,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  301, 

1  605  N.  Parkway,  Memphis,  Tenn. — 

I  38101.  Ph:  (901)  523-1381. 

I  JUST  PICK  UP  easy  payments  and 
own  our  Fairchild  Photo  Ty|)e  Setter 
1  2000,  now  printing  three  Penna.  week-  ' 
I  lies.  Bought  new  in  ’69.  Companion 
I  pieces  included.  Box  951,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 

I  HALEfONES  MUDDY?  No  detail?  Let 
jm. Duralumin  Kase  clean  them  up.  Ask 
I  Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina.  Ohio— 442')6. 

{  PHOTON  713-10  ~  ~  " 

I  Use<l  less  than  s'x  months.  Still  like 
new.  Kxiuipped  with  8  lens,  two  type 
drums,  two  film  maKH^.ines,  test  panels, 
lyi>e  samples  available.  Will  deliver, 

I  install,  ami  tfuarantee. 

'  For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWsSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kaasas  Citv  Mo,  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060' 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWrItERST  8-pt7”RT- 
producers,  10  and  12-pt.  Perforators, 
excellent  condition.  6  i)erforator8,  3 
:  Repro<lueers.  1  Rei>erforator  Headliner 
Mcxiel  S8((,  29  Ty|)e  fonts:  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Kirms  Ptir.  Co.,  Main  St., 
Avon.  N.J.  -07717.  Ph:  (201)  774-8000. 

INTERTYPE  MONARCH 
Sor.  no.  28889,  e(]uip(>ed  with  two 
magazines,  four  alternatin^r  molds,  elec¬ 
tric  ]>ot.  near  new  controls,  mat  de¬ 
tector.  mold  blower,  new  Star  hydraulic 
(luadder.  j^ocal  mechanical  condition. 

For  further  iuftirmatiou,  contact : 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  Mo.  61108 
(AC  816)  221-9i)6o' 


Engraving  Equipment  j 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— Save  on  en-  1 
gravings  with  our  good,  used  Faircdiild  | 
Cadet.  Full  stock  parts.  Will  train,  ; 
load  in  your  sLition  wagon.  First  i 
$500.  Beacon  Printing,  Plymouth,  N.C.  ! 
—27962.  (AC  919)  79.3-2123.  1 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and  | 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish-  ; 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise.,  I 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010.  ! 


Mailroom  Equipment 

WE  HAVE  GONE  COMPUTER 
Must  sell  complete  Speedaumat  address¬ 
ing  system.  An  excellent  price  on  com¬ 
plete  system  including  recently  recon- 
ditione<l  Speedaumat  2600.  Graphotype,  ; 
cabinets,  and  trays.  Write:  The  Texas  j 
Methodist.  Box  1076,  Dallas,  Texas—  , 
7.5221. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

The  following  items  of  equipment  are 
left  from  the  recent  cont’erjfon  to  offset 
by  the  Yuma  Daily  Sun.  This  equip-  ' 
ment  is  in  storage  at  the  Sun’s  new  ■ 
location,  2055  Arizona  Avenue,  Yuma,  i 
Arizona,  S5S64.  Contact  Frank  S.  Brady  \ 
for  prices  and  information. 

1  Goss  tublar  plate  router  , 

1  Goss  tubular  stcro  plate  finishing  I 
machine  | 

1  Goss  tubular  vacuum  casting  box  i 
1  Simplex  electric  curved  scorcher.  220- 
volts  I 

1  Radial  router  (Hammond)  R-4.  routs  . 
both  shell  and  type  high  pages  plus 
mortising  of  shell  plates 
1  Hammond  plate  shaver,  shaves  all 
sizes  of  shell,  type  high  base  ma¬ 
terials  from  thumb  nail  to  full  page 

1  Nolan  remelt  pC't.  4000  lbs 

2  Nolan  water-cooled  ingot  molds.  ! 
double  4  cavity  mold  and  1  ingot 

,  Carry  cart  ; 

I  I  Duplex  tubular  plate  finishing  stand  i 
1  Sta-Hi  mzt  finaltrim  with  stand 
1  Sta-Hi  former.  4  years  old 

1  Inner  pot  for  remelt  pot 

2  Cnine  control  panels  for  presses 

GIANT  CASTER  (MONOTYPE)  No. 
G10033  with  hiph  and  low  mold  - 
$1,500;  Schaeffer  Waxer  (hot  metal 
pastc-up)  full  page  size — $300;  2 

Model  29  Linotype  mixers  w/24t4  6- 
pocket  mold  disk  and  saw — $1,500 
apiece.  Call  or  write  H.  W.  Davison. 
The  Record.  150  River  St..  Hacken¬ 
sack.  N.J.— 07602.  (201)  437-8000,  ext. 
293. 


GOSS  24-page  Dek-A-Tube  press,  all 
stereo  equipment;  Goss  model  45  mat 
roller,  in  excellent  condition ;  JU.S- 
TAPE  #2090.  automatic  hyphenation. 
Ph :  P.  Vannucci  or  K.  L«ake  (916) 
662-5421;  The  Daily  Democrat,  Wood¬ 
land,  Calif. —  95695. 


.  1  MODEL  34  LINO  *65142,  .saw  and 
hy«lraqua<lder ;  1  model  *58071  with 

T^S  unit  ;  1  m<xiei  .8  *48794R  with 
I  IT'S  unit:  all  machines  gas  pots.  1 
Duple.x  Flat  Be<t  press;  make-up 
stones,  saws  Times,  Bo.\  61  Wewoka. 
Okla.  74s,84. 


Perforator  Tape 

NEW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  US.\.  .\ll  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Presses  Machinery 

4  UNITS  HOE  "Z"  TYPE  PRESS 
printing  quality  daily  through  .4pril  5. 
1970.  Make  us  an  offer.  Write:  Joe 
Hart,  Business  Manager,  The  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald  Journal.  P.  O.  Box  1657, 
Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301  ;  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  In  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street- 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 


THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  delivery.  23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  good  condition.  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Roch  Desjardins, 
La  Presse.  7  St.  James  St,  V\'..  Mon¬ 
treal,  Que..  Canada.  Ph :  (514)  874- 

6880. 


fr-UNIT  VANGUARD,  2:1  and 
folder,  2  sinj?!^  rollstands.  Excellent 
condition.  Contact:  The  Times  News 
Record,  Lehigrhton.  Pa. — 18235;  or 
(215)  377-2051. 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954); 
9  units  with  full  color.  Available  1971. 


2  SCOTT  Press  Units,  22% "  with  reels 
&  pasters. 


C-H  Newspaper  Conveyor,  6  wire, 
complete.  Immediate  delivery. 


3  CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS,  colum¬ 
nar-mounted. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  0X7-4590 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  Excel¬ 
lent  condition:  two  G.E.  THY-MO- 
i  TROL  press  driv’es.  each  of  sufficient 
1  ix>wer  to  drive  4  press  units  at  32,000 
i  impressions  |)er  hour.  These  controls 
can  l)e  oi>erated  parallel  with  two 
motors  drivinjf  up  to  8  units.  Each 
drive  consists  of  an  input  an<xle  trans¬ 
former.  control  board,  and  75  h.p. 
motor  with  pinion  and  chain.  Exiuip- 
ment  now  in  use  and  may  \ie  inspected 
at  the  Lake  Charles  American  Press, 
710  BiIl>o  St..  Lake  Charles.  La.,  70601, 
or  phone  Maynani  Wo<xIhatch  (318) 
439-2781. 


DUPLEX  P'lat  Bed  Rollin)f-in  machine 
heavy  duty  in  excellent  condition. 
Make  offer.  Contact  Robt.  Rowley.  The 
Star-Beacon,  Ashtabula.  Ohio- -44004. 


Sterpotype  Equipment 

PONY  AUTO  PLATE  with  Metal 
pump,  Nolan  Remelt  Pot  4-ton.  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Cast  Box.  Premier  Rotary 
Flat  Shaver,  Flat  Router.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  working  condition.  Write:  Joe 
Hart,  Business  Mana>?er.  The  Spartan- 
burs?  Herald  Journal.  P.  O.  Box  1657, 
Spartanburj?,  S.C.  29301:  or  phone 
(803)  582-4511. 


CAPITAL  STEREO  plate  conveyor  and 
dropper  for  23-9M6"  cut-off.  Delivery 
from  floor  to  flf>or  19'  3".  Delix'ery  table 
9'  I".  Call  W.  Jame^v  Reed  (.\C  701) 
235-7311:  or  write  Box  202i>,  Farjfo, 
N.D.  5S102. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Wanted  To  Buy 

ONE  GOOD  USED 
NEWSPAPER  BUNDLER 
CALL  (201)  363-1313 

COMPLETE  OFFSET  EQUIPMENT 
for  2,000  circulation  weekly.  Medford 
PtR.  Co.,  Medford,  Okla. — 73759. 


HELP  Vi’ANTED 

Academic 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL?  Fellowships 
open  for  professional  journalists  who 
want  to  work  on  a  frraduate  degree  in 
journalism,  beginning  late  August  1970. 
.At  least  two  fellowships  open  for  writ¬ 
ers  in  the  university’s  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office.  Another  fellowship  avail¬ 
able  for  night  production  supervisor 
of  university  daily  newspaper.  Nec<l 
layout,  editing,  writing  experience.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  writing  Director  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  &  Publications,  Box  5123, 
North  Texas  State  University,  Denton, 
Texas  76203. 


Ad  ministrative 

TWO  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEES  for 
southern-based  newspajrer  group.  Op- 
IK>rtunity  to  publish  your  own  news- 
pai>er  and  participate  in  ownership. 
Those  selected  will  join  succes.sful.  ex¬ 
pansion-minded  management  staff.  Send 
resume,  salary  re<iuirements  to  Box 
938,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HEIP^^NT^ 

Administrative 

GM-MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  daily  in  New  York  metro  area 
seeks  General  Manager  with  editorial 
experience  who  can  write  e<litorials, 
direct  editorial  department.  Absentee 
publisher.  Will  have  overall  super\*isory 
charge  of  all  departments.  Stiff  com¬ 
petition  from  metros  and  other  local 
dailies.  Previous  management  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Top  salary  and  bonus 
plan.  Full  details  first  letter.  Box  976, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  publishing  organization  of  four 
suburban  weeklies,  one  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  Person  must  be  capable  of  super¬ 
vising  6-man  staff,  plus  doing  some 
selling  as  well.  Paiiers  have  won  many 
prizes.  Unusual  op]>ortunity  for  some¬ 
one  with  ability,  creativity  and  drive. 
Box  944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  weekly  newspaper. 
Opix>rtunity  to  run  your  own  news¬ 
paper  in  Southern  California.  Must  be 
strong  on  sales  and  have  overall  knowl- 
eilge  of  newspai>er  business.  Box  969. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

I  CIRCULATION  POSITIONS  available 
at  all  levels  of  experience  on  New  York 
State  newspapers.  To  reach  77  dailies. 

I  send  full  resume  to  New  York  State 
I  Publisher’s  Ass’n.,  215  University  PI., 
Syracuse.  N.Y. — 13210. 

1  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

I  Metro  a.m.  and  Sunday,  Zone  2.  Ex- 
i  perience  in  Home  Delivery  and  Carrier 
Promotion:  ability  to  create  and  pre- 
I  pare  contest  layouts.  Send  resume  to 
Box  015,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


FRESH.  MODERN  OFFSET  DAILY 
has  position  for  live-wire  retail  sales¬ 
man.  This  middle-sized  daily  is  willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  proven  ability. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  920,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  OPPORIVNITY 
Imme<liate  oi>ening  for  young,  ambitious 
retail  advertising  salesman  capable  of 
earning  five-figure  income.  One  of 
America’s  finest  7-day  metroix>litan 
newspai>ers  located  on  Florida’s  beauti¬ 
ful  West  Coast,  offers  a  challenging 
and  rewanling  opi>ortunity  with  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news- 
I  paper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding 
I  its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
I  qualified  young  i>eople  for  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department 
'  — reporters,  copy  editors,  editorial 
writers,  special  writers.  Give  us  your 
complete  academic  and  working  ex];>eri- 
ence  in  the  first  letter  to  Box  860, 
Blditor  &  Publisher.  Salaries  better- 
than-average.  Good  benefits  and  tension 
program,  excellent  living  conditions. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
24,000  p.m.  in  Pacific  Northwest  needed 
by  late  August.  Good  spot  for  young 
person  on  the  way  up.  Good  salary, 
fringes.  Quality  newspaper.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  to  Associate  Editor,  The 
Daily  News,  Longview,  Wash — 98632 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
fPoyobl*  with  order  I 


4-w„ks 
3-weeks 
2 -weeks 
1-week 


$1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air- mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittonca  should  accompany  clat- 
sIRod  copy  when  xubmiftod  for  pub- 
llcaflon  onlest  credit  has  been  es- 
fabllsbed.l 


4-weeks 

3-weeks 

2-weeks 

1-week 


$1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.80  per  line. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Nevnl  strong  leailer  with  creative  ability 
for  18,000  daily  and  Sunday.  2-5  years’ 
experience  in  classified  sales  or  man¬ 
agement  re<iuired.  Excellent  salary  and 
commission.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Dean  Phipps. 
Advertising  Director,  Anchorage  Daily 
News.  Box  1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska — 
99.701. 


i  ADVERTISING 

j  SALESMAN 

Exi)erience<l,  energetic  Retail  .\dver- 
I  tising  Salesman  wanteil  for  prosiierous 
major  Virginia  daily  newspaper.  Must 
I  have  good  knowledge  of  ad  layout,  and 
i  proven  record  of  sales  ability.  Good 
;  earnings  including  salary  and  incen¬ 
tive  plans,  unsurpassed  employee  bene- 
i  fits :  paid  vacations,  paid  hospitaliza- 
I  tion  plan,  paid  insurances,  sick  liene- 
fits,  excellent  retirement  plan,  car  al- 
'  lowance — all  adding  up  to  greater  se¬ 
curity.  Brand  new  modern  plant  and 
.  offices.  Reply,  in  strict  confidence,  com¬ 
plete  qualifications,  experience  and 
telephone  numlier  to  Box  909,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  art  itceived,  art  valid  for  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
•so  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-7050 


IF  YOU  LOVE  CLASSIFIED  READ  ON! 
CM  opportunity  with  17,090  circulation 
California  daily.  Ran  well  over  2-mil- 
lion  lines  in  ’69:  plenty  of  room  to 
grow.  If  you’re  (le<lic*at^  to  classified 
and  promotion-minded,  with  manage¬ 
ment  ability,  send  complete  details  to 
R.  S.  Magee,  Publisher,  Santa  Marin 
Times,  Santa  Maria,  Calif. — 93454. 

A  Hagadone  Nerv^paper, 

Div.  Scripps  League  Kervspapers. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  aggres- 
give,  proven  classified  salesman.  If  you 
qualify,  the  position  is  yours  now.  In¬ 
viting  incentives  and  salary  plan  with 
car  allowance,  paid  insurance  for  you 
and  family :  vacations.  Offset  daily — 
Zone  .3.  Write  todav  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  POSITIONS  available 
at  all  levels  of  experience  on  New  York 
State  newspapers.  To  reach  77  dailies, 
send  full  resume  to  New  York  State 
Publishers*  Ass’n.,  215  University  PI., 
Syracuse.  N.Y. — 13210. 

MARKETEER 
For  growing  consumer  product.  Depres¬ 
sion-proof.  National  telephone  sales,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  list  research,  etc.  Must  have 
aptitude  and  drive  to  advance.  Top 
starting  salary  :  profit-sharing.  P.  O. 
Box  869,  Alliance.  Ohio— 44601. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for 
awanl-winning  group  of  suburban 
we^'klies  in  Midwest.  Plenty  of  display 
advertising,  idenly  of  in-^lepth  rei>ort“ 
ing.  but  classifie<l  has  never  l>een  pro¬ 
moted.  Doing  860o-a-we<*k  when  could 
l>e  doing  .‘*2.000.  NchmI  man  or  woman 
with  experience  to  develop,  supervise, 
and  if  nee<l.  sell.  Great  op|K)rtunity ! 
Box  950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Ad rerlising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  to  handle 
establishevi  and  new  accounts  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding, 
live  market.  Immeviiate  opening  for 
productive  person.  Excellent  working 
and  living  conditions;  promising  future. 
Call  Mr.  Signer  now!  (813)  688-8508: 
or  send  resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.. 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 

YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS.  CAPABLE  ad 
man  can  start  growth  career  as  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  of  several  dynamic 
western  weeklies  owned  Viy  group  that 
plans  expansion.  Give  history,  qualifi¬ 
cations.  references  and  salary  range  to 
Box  896,  Editor  &  Pultlisher. 


ADVERTLSING  MANAGER  for  offset 
weekly.  Zone  1.  Progressive  setup  with 
ample  opiiortunity  for  financial  ad¬ 
vancement  for  creative  individual.  Box 
895,  Etiitoi-  &  Pultlisher. 


’THE  MIAMI  NEWS  has  openings  for 
a  copy  editor,  a  nig)it  wire  editor,  and 
a  layout  man  for  inside  pages.  Write 
to  Jack  Cort,  Assistant  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  The  Miami  News,  Box  615,  Miami. 
Fla. — 33152.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 

ASSISTANT 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque, 

Iowa,  is  accepting  applications 
for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Managing  Editor.  If  you  have 
demonstrated  administrative 
ability  and  have  shown  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  good  writing, 
good  typography  and  good  pho¬ 
tography  you  are  the  person  we 
are  looking  for.  We  are  a 
43,000  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  printed  offset  and  offer 
to  a  qualified  person  a  position 
with  the  latitude  and  freedom 
to  be  creative  and  innovative. 

Please  submit  complete  resume 
of  education,  experience  and 
salary  history  to: 

James  Geladas 
Managing  Editor 
THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque,  Iowa  62001 

EAGER,  YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER 
Must  be  able  to  assume  duties  of  sports 
editor ;  make-up  and  writing  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Job  includes  pro,  college 
and  local  sports  coverage.  Salary  and 
fringes  very  good  for  right  person. 
Send  full  resume  to  Jim  Morris.  Sports 
Editor,  Troy  Daily  News.  Troy.  Ohio 
45373.  Do  it  now! 

EDITOR  wanted  for  15M  suburban 
weekly  in  lOOM  population  area.  New 
York  State  constructing  largest  univer¬ 
sity  in  country  in  Amherst.  Offset  pa¬ 
per  with  imagination.  tremendous 
growth  possibilities.  The  Amherst  Bee. 
Box  1.57,  Buffalo.  N.Y.— 14221.  (716) 
632-4700. 

EDITOR  for  long-established  (1824) 
ABC  weekly,  within  50  miles  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Washington  or  Wilmington,  on 
Maryland’s  famed  Eastern  Shore. 
Pleasant  living,  yes;  but  also  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  real  jour¬ 
nalist  w)io  has  the  imagination  and 
solid  ability  to  continue  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  paper  to  the  orderly  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  community.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Some 
fringes.  Queen  Anne’s  Record-Observer, 
Centreville,  Md.  21617.  (301)  647-6060. 

REPORTERS— COPY  EDITORS 
We  need  two  good  people  to  Ijeef  up  the 
already  fast-paced  newsroom  of  a 
15,500  a.m.  daily  in  beautiful  upstate 
New  York.  Great  place  to  live,  work; 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Contact  Lto  Lapensohn,  Press-Repub¬ 
lican,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y. — 12901. 

EDITOR  for  weekly  in  Zone  1.  Creative 
opportunity  for  person  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  drive.  Offset  paper  with  ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  ...  a  desirable  op¬ 
portunity,  including  salary.  Box  887, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  27,  1970 


ADVERTKSING  MANAGER  for  subur- 
ban  Philadelphia  daily — 6.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Good  opportunity  and  i>otential 
in  fast-prrowinjr  area.  Send  resume  to 
Box  968,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  are  the  second  man  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  feel  you  have 
no  chance  for  advancement,  or  a  retail 
manager  for  a  newspaper  that  is  not 
as  aggressive  as  you  are.  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  you.  Daily  newspai>er  with  90,- 
000-plus  circulation  in  Southern  Cali-  i 
fornia.  Fast-growing  area.  Excellent  ! 
salary:  I>onus:  fringe  lienefits  such  as 
profit-sharing  plan,  up  to  four  weeks 
vacation:  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance.  etc.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  965, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

TOP  SALESMAN  for  16M  6-day  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Near  wean  and  mountains. 
Salary  i»lus  liberal  incentive  plan  for 
young  exiierienced  j>erson  who  can 
hanflle  key  accounts  and  is  willing  to 
accept  resjmnsibility  with  a<lvancement. 
Write  full  i>articulars  or  ’phone  Gene 
I.#ofton.  Merceil  Sun-Star,  Merce<l, 
Calif.— 95340. 


Editorial 

MIDWEST  METROPOLITAN  DAILY, 
Zone  5.  seeks  assistant  to  head  of 
Reference  Department.  Professional 
library  training  and/or  newspaper 
librar,’  experience  required.  Box  855, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  p.m.  daily  in  Area 
2.  Tight  exiiting  and  crisp,  accurate 
headlines  a  must.  Established  organi¬ 
zation  growing  larger  every  week; 
you'll  grow  with  it  if  you  have  talent. 
I  Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
I  842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


OPENINGS 


NEWSPAPER 


RELATED 


ELDS 


Editorial 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  | 
by  Pennsylvania  daily.  Ideal  for  top 
man  now  on  suburban  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Opportunity  to  use  and  develop  i 
professional  skills  on  old  respected 
newspaper  enjoying  solid  growth.  Un-  i 
usually  fine  community  for  family.  1 
Send  samples  and  full  information  to  i 
Box  840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PENNA.  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY  seeks 
editor  with  management  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  benefits.  Box  925, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

IDEAS— NOT  CLICHfiS  ' 

We  want  a  writer  or  editor  with  a 
fresh  approach  to  sports  news  on  an 
afternoon  newspaper  with  sUite-wide 
circiilation.  This  job  offers  a  challenge 
to  someone  who  can  plan  coverage  and 
supervise  writers.  Desk  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  The  starting 
salary  for  this  job  in  Chart  Area  6 
will  be  at  least  $150-a-week:  more  if 
qualifications  merit.  Box  918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORS-WRITERS 
International  service  club  association  ' 
seeks  editor  for  psunphlets,  papers,  and 
visual  aids  on  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  business,  community  ' 
betterment  efforts,  and  promotion  of  in-  I 
ternational  understanding.  Top  writing  ! 
and/or  editing  experience  essential.  | 
Sert’ice  club  or  other  volunteer  associa-  i 
tion  experience  desirable.  Excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume,  samples,  and  I 
salary  requirements  to: 

ROTARY  INTERNATIONAL 
1600  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill.  60201 

editor/wrTter 

Social  Stud  ies  ! 

You  will  qualify,  if  you  can  plan,  j 
write,  and  edit  social  studies  articles, 
and  if  you  can  deal  with  nationally- 
known  advisors  and  contributors.  You 
will  compete  with  top  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers  in  your  field  for  this  job.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing  social  studies  ma- 
teral  is  essental. 

W'e  are  a  Chicago  educational  pub¬ 
lisher,  known  around  the  world.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  is  open,  with  generous 
profit-sharing  plan  and  other  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  experience. 

BOX  954 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
WRITER/EDITOR 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  interna¬ 
tional  manufacturer  of  Kleenex  tissues 
and  other  pai>er  products  for  home, 
health  and  industrial  uses,  needs  a 
writer/editor.  Candidates  for  this  po¬ 
sition  must  have  a  strong  editorial 
background.  They  must  be  highly  mo¬ 
tivated  to  write  and  edit  releases  for 
newspapers,  features  and  news  for 
trade  magazines  and  a  variety  of  ar¬ 
ticles  for  corporate  literature,  including 
the  company  quarterly  magazine.  A 
bachelor’s  degree  and  about  one  year 
of  experience  are  requiretl.  The  position 
is  open  at  Corporate  Headquarters  in 
Neenah,  Wisconsin,  part  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  complex  of  about  250,000  i>eo- 
ple.  Realistic  starting  salary.  Generous 
fringe  benefits.  Relocation  costs  paid. 
Excellent  career  potential.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  in  strict  confidence  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
O’Meara,  Manager  of  Corporate  Re¬ 
cruiting. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORA’nON 
Neenah,  Wisconsin  54956 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

NEWS  RilPORTER — Top  local  report¬ 
ing  assignment  covering  one  of  Coastal 
Maine’s  most  progressive  college  com¬ 
munities.  Applicant  should  be  exi>eri- 
enced  in  writing  about  local  govern¬ 
ment,  schools,  and  some  state  govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  top-flight  position  on 
one  of  New  England’s  most  prize-win¬ 
ning  afternoon  daily  newspai)ers.  New 
England  background  and  experience 
preferred.  Send  resume  with  clips  to 
John  R.  Goodwin.  Managing  Editor, 
Times  Record,  Brunswick,  Maine — 
04011. 


COPY  EDITOR 
REWRITEMAN 

Boston  metro  daily  has  openings  in  i 
the  above  classifications.  $11,533  per  . 
year  for  full  exi>erience,  with  Union  | 
contract  increases  to  $12,989  per  year  , 
by  July  1,  1971.  Send  resume  detailing  ^ 
experience  to  Box  934,  Editor  &  Pub-  g 
lisher  in  confidence.  j 

SPORTS  WRITER  interested  in  all  i 
seasons,  esi)ecially  small  college  bas-  I 
ketball,  which  is  big  time  here.  In¬ 
teresting  opiKtrtunity  for  young  person 
on  4-man  staff.  Good  pay,  usual 
fringes,  5-day  work  week  on  7-day 
modern  morning.  Tell  all  first  letter. 
Dave  Owen,  Managing  Editor,  Messen¬ 
ger  and  Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. — 
42301.  1 

- - - -  ] 

BIG  CHANCE  .  .  .  for  reporter,  man  ' 
or  woman,  in  fast-growing  small-town  { 
papers,  one  in  lKX>ming  university  town  * 
in  Southeast.  The  pay  will  equal  any  I 
of  your  big  cities  .  .  .  but  quality  is  ' 
important.  Write  Paul  League,  P.O.  i 
Box  547,  Seneca.  S.C. — 29678;  or  | 

’phone  (8031  882-2375.  : 

'  EDITORS^ -RELOCATE  EUROPE 
I  American  company  engaged  in  foreign 
I  news  and  communications  is  accepting 
I  applications  for  editorial  positions 
i  throughout  the  year  in  its  European- 
baserl  news  department.  Applicants 
I  must  have  five  years’  newswriting  ex- 
Iierience;  knowledge  of  French  and/or 
German.  Salary  overseas  allowance  and  , 
full  housing  equivalent  to  $10,0Uli-plus. 
flxcellent  fringe  benefits.  Qualified  per¬ 
sons  should  submit  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  including  biographic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  resume,  education  and  lan¬ 
guages  to  Box  949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOP.— Upstate  New  York 
15,590  a.m.  daily.  Looking  for  some¬ 
one  ready  to  take  over  on  2-i)erson 
desk.  We’ve  got  all  of  them:  baseball 
to  sailing — basketball  to  skiing.  Beauti¬ 
ful  place  to  live  and  work.  Contact  Lee 
Lapensohn.  Press-Republican,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.Y. — 12901. 

EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  young,  talente<l, 
dynamic  editor  for  our  top-notch 
monthly  magazine.  We  are  a  young, 
progressive,  fast-growing  international 
labor  association  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  ’The  individual  we 
are  seeking  would  need  at  least  3  to  4 
years’  solid  writing,  editorial,  layout 
experience  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
or  public  relations:  knowledge  of 
labor  very  helpful.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  973,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  16,000  offset  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  Pacific  Northwest  needs 
solid  newsman  for  its  copy  desk.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  with  desk  techniques  help¬ 
ful  but  not  vital.  Undeveloped  i)otential 
for  layout  a  must.  We  look  good  now 
and  want  to  stay  that  way.  Send 
resume  to  Dan  Walters,  Managing  E<li- 
tor.  Herald  and  News,  P.  O.  Box  788, 
Klamath  Falls.  Oreg. — 97601.  Position 
ojien  after  July  1. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  to  cover  all  in  8- 
county  area  with  part-time  help.  Must 
excel  at  writing,  photo,  makeup,  or¬ 
ganizing.  Call  or  write  Roger  Matz, 
"The  Sentinel,  Fairmont,  Minn. — 56031. 
(AC  507)  235-3303.  Prefer  Midwest¬ 

erner. 

MUSIC-ART  SPECIALIST 
Good  opportunity  for  newspaper- 
trainerl,  arts-oriented  writer  capable  of 
reviewing  musical  events,  some  theater 
[  in  laymen’s  language,  turning  out 
*  readable  features  about  people  in  all 
arts.  Good  second  stringer  could  move 
■  up  to  No.  1  with  metropolitan  daily  in 
area  where  there  is  plenty  of  action. 
Box  958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i _ _ _ _ 

r  SUBURBAN  PHILADELPHIA  news 
;  position  for  recent  college  graduate  or 
j  writer  with  some  experience.  Writing, 

,  headline,  layout  ability  essential.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  dedicated  person  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Box  948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DEPARTMENT 

COPY  EDITOR  I 

We  nee<I  a  sports  deskman  to  edit  local  I 
and  wire  si>orts  copy,  lay  out  sports  , 
pages,  and  write  for  'The  Decatur 
(Illinois)  Herald  ...  a  37,000  a.m. 
daily.  Strong  prep  sports  area;  4-man  j 
sports  staff. 

Person  we  want  should  have  some 
<lesk  and  sports  writing  e.xperience. 
Salary  oi)en.  Send  letter  giving  work  | 
history,  personal  data  and  salary  de-  j 
sired  to  James  E.  Spangler,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspaptrs,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Ill. — 62525. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  of  35,000-plus  wants 
newsman  who  would  like  to  work  into  | 
the  job  of  superintending  a  general 
news  desk.  This  is  not  a  call  for  a 
news  editor  or  city  editor,  but  for  a 
make-up  editor.  An  experienced  older 
hand  with  drive  may  fill  the  bill;  or  a 
good  young  newsman  with  5  or  6  years 
reportorial  experience  and  a  hankering  I 
to  learn  and  later  run  a  desk.  Goo<i 
l>ay — good  fringes.  Box  942,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  , 


TOP  EDITOR 

for  National  Roto 
Newspaper  Magazine 

Unusual  resi>onsibility  to  head  stafT 
of  jfrowintf  weekly  publication  that 
reaches  more  than  TVi-niillion  house¬ 
holds  throughout  the  U.S.A. 
Challenging  assignment  for  experi- 
enceil  editor  with  creative  ideas  for 
diversified  features  content.  Acute 
awareness  of  current  events  important: 
acquaintance  with  byline  authorities 
and  freelan:*e  magazine  writers  help¬ 
ful;  sensitivity  to  effective  typography 
and  api)ealing  format  valuable.  Ability 
to  manage  staff  basics.  Belief  in  print 
as  vital  medium  essential. 

Opportunity  to  combine  established  e<li- 
torial  approach  that  has  developed  un¬ 
usually  high  readership  popularity, 
with  new  perspectives.  Substantial 
salary — open.  Available  by  August. 
Send  resume  and  other  relevant  in¬ 
formation.  Box  9T8,  iklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Vtp  Code 


CUttification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Weeks 


To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


Borroa  a  pubusher  .  ■$«  nird  Ava 


Till  Forbidden 


Naw  York.  Naw  Yarfc  1N22 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  June  27,  1970 


HELP  ANTED 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  the  Morris  Daily 
Herald,  6M  circulation.  5-day  week,  in 
a  rapidly  growing  community.  Contact 
T.E.  West,  Herald,  Morris,  HI. — 6045U. 

REPORTING.  EDITORIAL  positions 
available  at  all  le\'e|s  of  experience  on 
New  York  State  newspapers.  To  reach 
77  dailies,  send  full  resume  to  New 
Y'ork  State  Publishers’  Ass’n.,  215  Uni¬ 
versity  PI.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210. 

REGION  2  MORNING  seeks  competent 
editor  with  administrative  capacity  to 
direct  staff.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Associate 

Editor 

Financial 

Magazine 

This  monthly  magazine  for  gen¬ 
eral  investors  has  a  long  estab¬ 
lished  paid  international  circu¬ 
lation  of  140.000.  This  positon 
requires  sigrnificant  business  and 
financial  editing  and  writing 
exiierience.  An  understanding  of 
magazine  art,  layout  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  desirable,  A  degree 
is  required  (either  Journalism 
or  English  is  preferred). 

Benefits  include  year-end  bonus, 
fully  |>aid  Hospital.  Surgical 
Life  Insurance,  Major  Medical, 
pension  plan  plus  attractive 
savings  plan  and  generous  tui¬ 
tion  refund  program.  Salary 
open  deiiending  upon  exiieri¬ 
ence. 

Please  send  resume  detailing 
your  experience,  education,  sig¬ 
nificant  accomplishmnta  and 
salary  history  in  confidence  to: 

Box  939 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Layout — Paste/Lp 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  AR'nST.  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  with  cold  type  and 
repro  mat  services.  Must  be  capable  of 
volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer  (813)  688- 
8608;  or  write  913  S,  Florida  Ave.. 
Lakeland,  Fla. — 33803. 


Miscellaneous 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  W'rite:  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St..  Harrisburg.  Pa — 17110. 


Operators— Machinists 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation.  ' 
Fast-growing  daily  newspaper  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Cold-type  operation  with  dom-  i 
pugraphics-hot  type-TTS-Comets-Mix- 
ers.  Seeking  young  man  to  handle 
phototypesetting  machines.  Excellent  j 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  629,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  or  combina¬ 
tion  man.  Permanent  situation.  Oppor-  ' 
tunity  for  advancement.  Will  consider  j 
trainee.  Hospitalization,  excellent  re-  ! 
tirement  program.  Contact  F.  Hoenig,  i 
News-Herald,  88879  Mentor  Ave.,  i 
Willoughby.  Ohio— 44094;  or  call  (AC  i 
216)  942-2100.  , 

LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free.  I 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex-  I 
penses;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi-  | 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts.  Mgr., 
An^rson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily  I 
Mail.  (1-803-244-4321).  I 


HELP  \^  .4.NTED  ' 

Photocomposition  | 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION  MANAGER  I 
with  solid  experience  in  ad-mark-up  | 
for  Photon  200,  and  ability  to  super-  > 
vise  entire  operation  through  camera.  i 
The  Paper  for  Central  Wisconsin  offers  ; 
a  competitive  salary,  exceptional  fringe  { 
package,  and  the  opportunity  to  grow  , 
with  an  exciting,  award-winning  daily  | 
paper.  Exceptional  area  for  schools, 
recreation  and  family  living.  Contact 
Tom  Drummond,  Production  Mgr., 
The  Paper  for  Central  Wisconsin,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wise. — 54901.  Position  is  open 
now !  j 

ONE  OF  SOUTHEASTS  most  modern  | 
offset  plants  has  openings  for  PHOTO 
COMPOSITION  FOREMAN  experi-  I 
enced  in  cmnputerized  Photon  equip¬ 
ment,  mark  up,  paste  up  and  super¬ 
vision  :  also  ELECTTRONIC  TECH¬ 
NICIAN  to  maintain  Photons,  CX 
readers,  BRPE  punches  and  TTS  key¬ 
boards.  Open  shop.  Send  resume  to 
Box  899,  ^itor  &  Publisher,  i 


Pressmen— -Stereotypers  | 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  operate  j 
new  six-unit  Urbanite  press  and  new  I 
camera  and  plate-making  operation  for  ' 
bustling  daily  now  building  new  plant:  ' 
16,000  circulation ;  in  growing  univer¬ 
sity  and  small  industry  town.  Above-  i 
average  pay  plus  eiccellent  fringe  bene-  I 
fits.  Great  working  and  living  con-  i 
ditions.  Contact  Joe  Donnelly  at  Indi¬ 
ana  Evening  Gazette,  843  Philadelphia 
St..  Indiana,  Pa. — 15701;  or  call  (412) 
465-5555. 

PRHSSMAN/STEREOTYPER.  semi- 
cylindrical  4-plate  width  press.  Looking  , 
for  settled  family  man  with  ability  to 
run  department.  A.M.  daily — Zone  4. 
Box  767,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  V)  ANTED 


Positions 

PERSONNEL 


PRINTING  MANAGER  —  Colorado  ,  ~  ~  . 

State  University  is  seekins:  an  ex-  I  Acadenuc 

perienceds  assressive  leader  to  assume  |  — - - - - - — - - - - - - 

full  responsibility  for  operation  of  ite  i  NETWORK  NEWSBIAN  with  advanced 
^Mt  printing  plant.  Degree  requm^.  degree  seeks  college  teaching  position. 
Salary  open.  Write:  I^  C.  Siple,  Dir.,  |  Mountain  Statee,  Minnesota.  Wiscon- 


Printing  and  Publications  Service,  gjn  or  northern  We 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col-  ^itor  &  Publi^er 
lins,  Colo. — 80521. 


sin  or  northern  West  Coast.  Box  979, 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Medium-size  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  operation  including  TTS ; 
knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  716,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OFFSET-LETTERPRESS  PRINTER/ 
darkroom  technician;  experienced.  All 
benefits.  Write  for  interview:  Alan 
Poe.  "rhe  Fauquier  Democrat.  Warren- 
ton,  Va. — 22186, 

ONE  OF  SOUTHEAST’.S  MOST  MOD¬ 
ERN  OFFSET  PLANTS  needs  an  as¬ 
sistant  Press-Camera  Foreman.  Must 
know  web  press,  camera  and  color 
work.  Oiien  shop.  -Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  955,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


WRITER 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Wyo¬ 
ming's  largest  newspaper,  the  morning 
Casper  Star-Tribune.  Modern  plant, 
with  5-unit  Urbanite  including  process 
color  unit.  6-day  week,  7)^  hours  daily. 
Knowledge  of  camera  and  platemaking 
processes  very  helpful.  Clean  air, 
plenty  hunting  and  fishing,  good  muni¬ 
cipal  golf  course;  sick  leave,  hospital 
insurance,  pension  plan.  No  rat  race. 
Call  Joe  Dudley.  Press  Foreman,  after 
5:30  in  the  afternoon  (mountain  time) 
AC  307  237-8461. 

PRESSMAN  or  experienced  apprentice. 
Must  be  draft-exempt.  Enjoy  life  in  a 
progressive  central  Ohio  community.  A 
great  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
24-page  letterpress  operation,  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset  within  three  yars.  Good 
wages,  profit-sharing,  retirement  plan 
and  other  fringe  benefits.  Give  com¬ 
plete  background  first  letter.  Write: 
Publisher.  Mount  Vernon  News.  Mount 
Vernon.  Ohio — 43050. 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  liv¬ 
ing.  Need  experienced  man  for  combi¬ 
nation  department  with  8-unit  HOE. 
8145.00  for  37%  hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Office,  The  Herald-Tribune  ft  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Bok  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578  or  'phone  (813)  958-7765. 

WEB  OFFSETT  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  35-hour  week:  full  fringe  bene- 
I  fits  including  sick  pay,  retirement  and 
I  three  weeks  vacation  after  three  years. 

Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
,  recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept.. 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer 
j  NN.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 

1  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Must 
I  have  full  knowledge  of  Goss  Community 
I  or  Color  King.  Dayton  (Ohio)  area, 
i  Good  starting  saiary  with  fringe  bene- 
!  fits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  707,  Editor  ft  Pubiisher. 

I - 

I  PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Community  off- 
I  set  press.  Five-day  week,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant,  ideal  working  conditions. 
I  Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock.  Ill. — 60098. 
1  (815)  338-1300.  Ask  for  W.  Burfeindt. 


TTie  Defense  &  Space  Group  of 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  elec¬ 
tronic  firms  is  seeking  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  writing  assign¬ 
ments.  The  individual  filling 
this  position  must  understand 
news  writing  and  be  capable 
of  translating  technical  sub¬ 
jects  into  clear,  concise  and  in¬ 
teresting  news  releases,  and  fea¬ 
ture  articles.  EIxperience  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  speech  writing  would 
be  most  desirable. 

This  position  offers  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  into  management  in 
the  News  and  Information  field 
with  a  company  deeply  involved 
in  a  broad  spectrum  of  ad¬ 
vanced  space  and  military  elec¬ 
tronic  progp-ams. 

Send  a  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  959 

Eciiitor  &  Publisher 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


TIRED  OF  TRIVIA?  Why  not  try  a 
public  relations  job  where  you  can 
make  a  difference?  Our  organization 
may  have  immediate  need  for  a  Direc¬ 
tor  and  as  many  as  four  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialists  to  spearhead  a  nation¬ 
wide  recruitment  program  for  a  well- 


Administrative 

AD  DIRECTOR,  34,  high  producer  in 
competitive  market  for  large  daily¬ 
weekly  group,  seeking  new  challenge. 
Will  professionally  train,  plan,  pro¬ 
mote  and  motivate  for  top  results.  De¬ 
gree,  awards,  references.  Prefer  Zones 
8  or  9.  Box  869,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  with  strong  news  back¬ 
ground,  excellent  employee  relations, 
faith  in  profitability  of  enterprising, 
public  service  dailies.  Twelve  years’  top 
management;  letterpress,  offset.  Box 
902,  Editor  ft  Publiiher. 

GEINERAL  MANAGEIR  of  50,000  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  would  like  to  move  up 
to  chief  executive's  position  on  larger 
newspa.ier.  Age  88.  Box  921,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

NOW  GM  OF  LARGE  WEEIKLY;  look- 
ing  for  spot  as  Business  Manager,  Ad 
Director,  Ad  Manager,  with  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced:  results  assured.  Will  con¬ 
sider  Zones  4,  6,  8,  9.  Write  Box  928, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR-PUBLJSHEIR/GEN.  MGR. 

14  years’  experience  mall  daily  news¬ 
paper.  recently  sold  to  settle  estate. 
Salary  negotiable.  Seek  challenge.  BA 
degree,  journalism  graduate  work  Uni¬ 
versity  Minnesota.  Active  many  jour¬ 
nalism  associations.  Harried,  46,  fam¬ 
ily.  Resume  on  request.  Martin  Brown, 
3715  Highland  Ave.,  Cairo,  III, — 62914. 

PRINTING  MANAGER 
General  Manager,  complete  charge: 
sales  and  production.  22  years'  experi¬ 
ence  letteipress  and  offset;  computer- 
oriented.  Can  improve  profit  picture 
with  present  equipment,  or  up-grrade 
for  greater  potential.  Available  60 
days.  Box  937,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available. 
Elxperience  in  all  phases.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  College  gi^nate.  Wants  to  re¬ 
locate.  Resum4  furnished  upon  request. 
Box  863,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PROMO’nON-MINDED  DIRECTOR,  25 
years’  experience  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager-District  Manager  and  Business 
Manager  with  boys  and  mail.  Box 
845,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 16  years’ 
experience  in  most  phases — "Little 
Merchant,”  carrier  promotion,  etc.  Box 
931,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

SELF-STARTER,  88,  with  17  years’ 
know-how  in  dailies,  wants  to  run  a 


^n  full-time  national  service  pro-  pi|^St^ncT^p?S^<;tiOT~Tra!iniig’'^d 

background.  'To  receive  my  resum4  tell 
The  PR  people  we  seek  must  be  crea-  me  what  you  have  to  offer.  A1  Schor. 

tive  and  resourceful  pros,  willing  to  1011  W.  Park  Pasco,  Wash. — 

work  7-days-a-week  sometimes.  for  99301. 

one  of  the  best  good  causes'  still  - _ o ' rkirpo-cwno - 

around.  Ability  to  develop  local  media  ® 


contacts  cold  and  frequently  create  B^perienced  ad  sale*  and  layout  man— 
own  material  on  the  spot  in  support  w*'*  iqo 

of  direct  and  indirect  recruitment  pro-  “d 

grama,  are  main  skills  required.  Maple  Dr.,  Paducah.  Ky,— 42001. 


Heavy  travel — expenses  paid. 


18  YEIARS’  general,  classified,  retail 


Salaries  range  from  $12,000  for  staff  sales.  Desire  move  from  metropolitan 
people:  salary  for  Director  up  to  paper  to  management  in  Northwest. 
$20,000.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  job  Box  932,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

where  you  can  use  your  skills  for  _ _ 

something  really  worth  doing,  call 

Bill  Kelly  for  further  information  col-  C^aUOnai 

lect  today  at  (202)  223-6700.  ^  ^  ^  " 


ZONE  3  UTILITY  seeks  talented  jour- 


NAVY  INFORMA’nON  OFFICER,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  writing,  editing,  photo; 
J-School  grad;  28 ;  desire  challenging 


nalist  strong  on  internal  publications  reporting  job  in  Zone  7.  8,  9.  Available 
to  take  charge  of  bi-weekly  oornpany  QcL  1.  Box  878,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

tabloid,  other  employee  publications.  - ; - ^ 

Successful  candidate  should  have  de-  NO,  2  man — 36— on  medium  daily,  seeks 
gree,  2-3  years'  experience  in  indus-  No.  1  spot  on  small-medium  daily.  Six- 
trial  communications,  including:  skills  teen  years*  all-around  experience,  in- 
in  photography  and  layout.  Send  eluding  metro;  staff  trainer;  produc- 
resume,  salary  requirements  in  confi-  tion  expert.  Zones  2,  3,  5.  Box  841, 
dence  to  Box  935,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  June  27,  1970 
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AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  FIELDS 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Graphic  Arts 


Photo-Engravers 


EDITOR 

After  four  years  of  guiding  the  news 
oi)eration  of  one  of  the  Northwest's 
finest  small  dailies,  I’m  looking  for  a 
greater  challenge.  Box  889,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PICTURE  EDITOR  for  top  New  Eng-  1 
land  daily  seeks  wider  wiu  ld.  Solid  ; 
writing  and  copy  desk  Iwrkground. 
Young,  capable,  irreverent.  Box  917,  1 
Editor  &  ^blisher.  I 

CREATIVE  EDITOR  of  two  California  I 
weeklies  seeking  new  challenge,  similar  ! 
position  on  weekly  or  small  daily — any  i 
state.  30  years  old;  national  magazine  I 
writer-photographer;  daily  e.\|ierience.  | 
Resume,  photo  by  return  mail.  Joe 
Kraus,  P.O.  Box  337,  San  Dimas, 
Calif.— 91773;  or  call  (714)  599-'i9:52. 

MIDWE’ST  J-GRAD,  30,  A.A..  B.A.. 

8  years:  4  USAF  paper;  2  35M  p.m. : 

managing  editor  of  22M  weekly; 
now  desk  SOM  p.m.  3  kids.  Prefer 
South,  expenses.  Box  914,  Fxlitor  & 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  COPYREADER  wishes  to 
relocate  Aug.  1.  Extensive  experience. 
Knows  layout.  Prefers  features,  amuse¬ 
ment  or  finance.  No  drifter.  (Age  50). 
Box  826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Young  (26).  experi¬ 
enced  (8  years— seeking  challenge  on 
S.I-iOM  daily.  Prefer  upper  Zone  5. 
Strong  on  editing,  directing  staff, 
column,  prep  and  college  coverage, 
outdoor  writing.  No  cheerleader.  No 
cliche.  Box  913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPE-RIENCED  JOURNALIS'I',  re¬ 
turning  Italy  fall,  will  represent  news¬ 
paper  or  group  exclusively.  Good,  tight 
coverage  of  entire  Italian  scene.  Salary 
or  retainer.  Cables  paid.  Box  905,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED  FLACK  wants  return 
to  news,  San  Francisco,  D.C.  area. 
Year  as  general  assignment  reporter. 
Top  references — B.A.  English.  Help! 
Box  904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-WRITER,  26.  three  vears’ 
with  UPI  in  New  England;  ran  hustl¬ 
ing  1-man  statehouse  bureau,  wrote  for 
radio,  TV,  newspapers.  Missouri  J- 
grad.  Long  on  feature  writing;  seek 
chance  to  scrap  spot  news  for  moie 
thoughtful,  imaginative  pieces.  Prefer 
Zones  1  or  9.  Clips  available.  Write: 
Robert  H.  Russell,  c/o  A.  Edward 
Adolph.  64-11  99th  St.,  Rego  Park, 
N.  Y.— 11374. _ _ 

MAGAZINE  AND  BOOK  EDTPOR 
Looking  for  job  as  editorial  writer  or 
book  review  editor  for  newspaper,  book 
editor  in  textbooks  or  non-fiction, 
photo  editor  for  magazine.  Background 
in  humanities  and  social  sciences.  Can 
think,  plan,  make  decisions.  .4ge  34. 
Salary  $12M.  Prefer  Areas  7.  8.  9.  but 
consider  others.  Charles  Cole,  950 
Draughon  Ave.,  Nashville.  Tenn. — 
37204. 


CAPABLE  HUSBAND/WIFE  DUO 
Seeking  permanent  opportunity.  ’Take- 
charge’  editorial  managers  in  dea<l-end. 
static  slot.  Skilled :  hot/cold  type,  lay¬ 
out.  News.  ’TV  photo-jounralists.  Box 
906,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AVIATION  WRITER  /  EDITOR,  20 
years’  aviation  background;  10  years’ 
in  aircraft  accident  prevention:  4  years’ 
as  editor  of  top  Air  Force  safety  maga¬ 
zines.  Seeking  challenge  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  employee  relations,  customer 
service,  or  safety  fields.  Have  camera 
and  typewriter — will  travel  — relocate 
anywhere  for  right  job.  John  Shack- 
lock  lO.'ill  Columbine  Ave..  Rialto, 
Calif.— 92376. 

FARM^UTDOORS  EDITOR.~Nearly 
2(1  years’  writing-editing.  Camera  pro¬ 
ficient.  High  honors  J-grad.  Thoroughly 
dependable.  Salary  needs  modest.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  B.A.,  M.A.  Daily. 
’Twelve  years’  experience  East.  South, 
West;  also  Elgrama.  Prefer  Zone  1. 
Box  972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  METRO  NE'WS  EX EOTTIVE 
with  outstanding  management  experi¬ 
ence  is  searching  for  the  right  smaller 
daily  with  the  right  publisher.  Box  970, 
Editor  &  Ptiblisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FLORIDA  COPY  EDITOR  now  avail¬ 
able.  Sol)er,  48,  reliable.  Area  4.  State 
salary.  Box  971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  N.Y.  REPORTER 
returning  to  journalism  after  stint  as 
organization  executive  director.  BA  in 
journalism.  Five  years'  reporting  ex- 
l>erience.  Education  and  municipal  af¬ 
fairs  are  8i>ecialties.  Box  964,  Erlitor  - 
&  Publisher.  ' 

DON'T  SEND  MONEY; 

LEND  AN  EAR!  i 

Veteran  New  York  erlitor,  reporter,  i 
critic,  globe  trotter — still  youthful — 
want*  "back  in’’  this  wonderful,  won¬ 
derful  business.  Ready  to  make  per-  | 
sonnel  and  presses  hum.  Would  even 
invest  money  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  j 
energy  and  expertise.  Don’t  be  afraid  | 
to  let  me  hear  from  you.  I’m  on  your 
side!  Write  Box  946,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  i 


HONEST  FAIR,  TOUGH,  imagina¬ 
tive  e<litor,  40,  seeking  an  executive 
editor’s  post  with  a  publisher  having 
same  qualities ;  also  sense  of  humor. 
Let’s  get  together  and  shape  up  a  staff 
and  a  town.  Box  967,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER :  extensive  publica¬ 
tion  experience;  p.r.,  newsroom  back¬ 
ground.  Box  966,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSMAN  -20  years’  eclitorial  experi¬ 
ence  all  desks.  Proven  leadership  abil¬ 
ity;  managing  editor  small  daily  4 
years.  Available  now!  Box  963,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINCED  copy,  telegraph  and 
news  editor  wants  to  return  to  south¬ 
ern  California  after  Texas  sojourn. 
What’s  available?  Box  962,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  | 

VETE'RAN  EDITOR  wants  to  locate  on  j 
newspaper  seeking  a  superior  presen¬ 
tation  of  national  and  international 
news.  Craftsman’s  job  guaranteed  on 
Washington  and  world  scenes.  Box  961, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  , 


AMBITIOUS,  YOUNC,— former  J-stu- 
dent  with  me<Iia  background  desires 
reporting  position  on  daily.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  943.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRI’TER-EDITOR  tried  PR,  wants  to 
return  to  writing;  J -school  diploma, 
24  years’  experience.  Prefer  High 
Plains  or  west.  1824  Almira,  Lawrence, 
Kans.— 66044. 


PROGRESSIVE.  21-YEAR-OLD  repor¬ 
ter  with  1*4  years’  of  solid  experience 
seeking  position  in  medium-size  daily 
around  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  For 
information  contact  Bill  Shaw,  840  Van 
Ness  Ave.,  (Apt.  403),  San  Francisco, 
Calif.— 94109  ;  or  (415)  673-9978. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Creative  professional  skilled  in  indus¬ 
trial 'educational  journalism,  trade  as¬ 
sociation  PR.  7  years’  agency.  4  years’ 
magazine  experience.  Chicago-based. 
Box  977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(TOP'YREADER— 17  years’  writing¬ 
editing  e.xperience.  Wide  interests. 
Straight-A  J-grad.  Fast,  accurate  head- 
writer.  Salary  secondary  to  location — 
prefer  West.  Box  941,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free-Lance 

WANT  ASSIGNME’NTS:  magazine/ 
newspaper  features;  radio  copy;  direct 
mail;  sales  promotion;  technical 
manuals  and  industrial  publications. 
Age  43.  Will  travel.  Presently  Area  5. 
Box  907,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ORIENT  FEATURES— Eight  years’  re¬ 
porting  from  Southeast  Asia.  India. 
Travel,  political,  cultural.  Samples, 
references  on  request.  Regular  rates. 
Payment  on  acceptance.  Box  839,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  -  NOTCH  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
for  on-the-scene  coverage  of  Love 
Valley  Rock  Fest  mid-July.  Exclusive 
area  rights  available.  Box  947,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

or  June  27,  1970 


RECENT  J-GRAD  finishing  in  top 
(luarter  of  class  seeks  ix>sition  in 
graphic  arts  field.  Former  Naval  Of¬ 
ficer.  Willing  to  relocate.  Write:  Ron 
Krajnovich,  1402  N.  7th  Avenue  West, 
Newton,  Iowa — 30203 


PHOTOENGRAVER  with  more  than  15 
years’  experience  as  owner-manager 
desires  to  manage  plant,  newspaper, 
commercial  or  combination  shop.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  on  request.  Box  933,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


PERSON  w.th  extensive  experience  in 
advertising,  news  writing,  public  re¬ 
lations.  and  marketing  for  horse  and 
animal  care  market,  desires  position 
rcdateci  to  exjrerience.  Bo.\  940,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 


MACHINIST — All  hot  metal  machines, 
mixers,  quadders,  saws.  TTS,  TOU, 
Elrods,  Strip  casters,  Ludlows;  some 
electronics  and  linofilm.  Former  head 
machinist.  19  years’  at  trade.  Wife  is 
TTS  perforator  operator.  Fairchild  and 
Star.  Ad  set  and  mark-up  for  IBM 
1130.  Union.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST — Experienced  con¬ 
version  by  60M  daily  as  head  machinist 
and  production  foreman  with  men  and 
women.  Strong  maintenance  on  Photon 
560,  713,  Intertyi)e,  ITS  Linotype, 

Elecktrons,  mixers,  peripheral  equip¬ 
ment  on  1130  IBM  system.  Young  man 
— will  relocate.  Box  588,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MACHINIST,  34,  12  years’  experience; 
fully  experienced  all  types  of  composing 
room  equipment;  wishes  to  relocate  in 
small  town  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Will 
answer  all  replies.  Box  648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MACHINIST  —  Electronics,  Photons, 
Ace  Elektrons.  Tape  f>:)eration  and 
regular  linecasting  machines.  Former 
head  machinist.  Day  lift  only.  Large 
or  small  plant  and/or  town.  Box  960, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  30,  award-win¬ 
ning  work  in  stills  and  films.  Experi-  I 
enced  writer.  Malcolm  Davies,  Box 
4054,  Roanoka,  Va. — 24015;  or  ‘phone 
(703)  343-7185.  I 

FEMALE  PHOTOGRAPHEIR— (24)— 3 
years’  experience — seeking  work  in 
Zone  2  with  a  medium-size  daily.  Has 
two  years  writing  experience.  Box  916, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  Pressmen— Stereotypers 

1  PRESSMAN.  27,  thoroughly  competent 
I  in  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotype 
I  work,  desires  to  relocate.  Box  745, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher, 


1  PRINTING  PRESSMAN.  Duplex. 
I  model  E  and  A ;  offset  and  letterpress. 
!  Box  671,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — Kelly  B,  Vertical ;  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  Rotary  news¬ 
paper  hi-speed.  E\ill,  part-time.  Box 
876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


EXPERIENCED  IN  OFFSET,  LP 
30-year-old.  married;  presently  fore¬ 
man  of  pai>er  and  commercial  shop. 
Known  paste-up,  camera  (color  separa¬ 
tion),  strip-up,  web  presses,  photo 
typesetters.  Prefer  Western  states.  Sam 
McMichael,  560  ‘C’  Street,  N.W.. 

Ephrata,  Wash.— 98823.  (AC  509)  SK 
4-4010. 


FOREMAN  -  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
capable  of  making  cold  type  change¬ 
over.  Camera,  etching.  Photon,  color 
work,  cold  and  hot  type  composition. 
Available  immediately!  Will  relocate. 

[  Box  378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIE’E  OOMBINA’nON 
Woman  knowledgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-up;  man  has  12  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  and  press — 7  in 
foreman’s  position.  Box  946,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


EX-REGULAR  ARMY  CAPTAIN.  33, 
degree,  seeks  stimulating  management 
PR  or  communications  post  with  well- 
established  organization.  Credentials; 
The  AP,  corporate  PR  and  publications 
(top  200  corporation),  news  bureau 
management ;  advertising  and  photo 
basics,  five  years’  experience.  Salary 
now  {10,000.  No  New  York  City.  P.O. 
Box  92,  Holden,  Mass. — 01520. 
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Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Did  we  say  all  that? 


An  E&P  editorial  May  30  suniing  the  reported  figures  of 
stated  the  “excessive  wage  in-  15%,  11%  and  11%  are  accur- 
creases”  just  granted  by  New  ate,  what  will  this  mean  to  us? 
York  City  publishers  “to  the  In  the  last  year  of  our  previous 
craft  unions  will  have  an  infla-  contract  the  cost  of  living  rose 
tionary  impact  on  every  news-  almost  7%.  In  the  first  year  of 
jjaper  labor  contract  in  the  the  new  contract  it  will  proba- 
country  as  they  come  up  for  bly  go  up  another  6%.  There 
renegotiation,”  etc.  goes  1.3%  in  purchasing  power 

The  secretary-treasurer  of  right  away.  We  all  feel  the 
Big  6,  the  New  York  local  of  effects  of  inflation  and  the 
ITU,  quotes  this  paragraph  in  working  man  is  constantly  rac- 
the  monthly  bulletin  and  says  ing  to  catch  the  inflation  train. 
E&P  “has  concluded  in  an  edi-  (Mr.  Kopeck  conveniently 
torial  that  this  local  is  respon-  forgot  to  mention  that  the  last 
sible  for  runaway  inflation  in  contract  provided  for  a  6%  in- 
the  United  States.”  crease  last  year  which,  when 

How  Thomas  W.  Kopeck  con-  added  to  the  15%  retroactive  to 
eludes  that  from  E&P’s  conclu-  March  31,  1970,  adds  up  to 
sion  is  known  only  to  him  but  more  than  a  21%  increase  in 
we  would  like  to  give  his  pay  since  March  30,  1969.  We’d 
thoughts  wider  distribution,  as  say  the  ITU  members  did  a 
follows — with  a  few  parentheti-  pretty  good  job  of  catching  that 
cal  notes  of  our  own.  inflation  train  in  the  last  two 

*  *  ♦  years.) 

“Imagine  a  magazine  with  “Nowhere  in  the  accusing  ed- 
the  information  resources  of  itorial  was  mention  made  of  the 
E&P  ignoring  the  real  reasons  person  on  a  fixed  income,  such 
for  our  disastrous  inflation  to  as  our  pensioners, 
concentrate  on  newspaper  print-  (Of  course  not,  we  were  only 
ers  as  villains  causing  our  talking  about  wage  scales  for 
crumbling  economy.  working  man.) 

(Didwesay  allthat?)  “This  is  the  group  that  is 

“Not  one  word  is  mentioned  really  caught  in  a  squeeze, 
about  military  spending  around  Surely  they  can’t  be  blamed  for 
the  world  or  spiraling  interest  running  up  the  cost  of  living, 
rates  enriching  the  banks.  Retired  people  find  themselves 

(How  did  the  banks  get  into  trying  to  stretch  the  same  dol- 
this7)  lar  further  and  further  falling 

“No  whisper  of  price  in-  shorter  every  week, 
creases  on  almost  a  daily  basis  (We  can  agree  on  that,  but 
or  the  impossibility  of  finding  what  do  they  have  to  do  with 
an  apartment  a  man  can  the  new'  wage  scale?) 
afford.  No  recognition  of  the  “When  w’ill  all  the  pundits 
fact  that  taxes  fall  heaviest  on  and  hand-wringing  editorialists 
the  working  person  and  the  de-  address  themselves  to  the  root 
teriorating  quality  of  our  lives,  causes  of  our  sick  society  and 
(Is  that  what  they  talked  stop  pointing  at  organized  labor 
about  when  they  held  chapel  as  the  culprit?  With  even  gov- 
meetings  for  more  than  six  f^nment  statisticians  admitting 
hours  in  each  shift?)  requires  $11,000  per  year  to 

,  .1  maintain  a  ‘moderate  standard 

Why  do  they  consider  3i%  york  Citv,  no 

ov'er  three  years  inflationary  one  can  seriously  call  a  printer 
when  we  get  a  raise,  but  feel  a  overpaid  ” 

.50%  price  increase  for  their  (Now  you  see  what  you  can 

product  right  now  is  just  good  j^^o  by  using  a  relatively 
usiness.  innocent  phrase  like  “inflation- 

(See  w'hat  you  can  do  with  ary  impact.”) 
percentages:  37%  on  top  of  the  , 

last  w'eekly  wage  scale  of  $184  . 

compounded  over  three  years  w  orkill^  for  collegfe 
adds  up  to  about  $75;  50%  of  New  writers  on  the  staff  of 
the  10-cent  newsstand  price  University  of  Texas  at 

amounts  to  an  additional  nickel  Austin  New’s  and  Information 
per  day  and  the  publisher  will  Serv'ice  are  James  Overton, 
be  fortunate  to  keep  half  of  formerly  of  the  Dallas  Morning 

.Ve«s.  and  Mrs.  Fav  Cox. 


SEX  \ 
EDUCATION' 
(N 

PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  I 


FRANKNESS — This  cartoon  by  Ralph  Vinson  in  the  New  Orleans 
States-ltem  was  captioned,  "Honey,  you  can't  read  this  until  you're 
17!"  Associate  editor  Charles  A.  Ferguson  said  the  cartoon,  aimed 
at  a  bill  to  prohibit  sex  education  in  public  schools,  "was  drawn 
with  a  frankness  not  often  seen  in  newspapers." 


New  librarian  named 
for  the  Plain  Dealer 

Grace  Dolores  Parch,  director 
of  a  public  library  in  the  area 
since  1965,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  at  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer.  She  succeeds 
Mrs.  Ruth  Knutsen,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  June  30. 

Miss  Parch,  who  will  direct  a 
staff  of  12,  earned  a  library 
science  degree  at  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Montreal.  She  has 
filled  library  posts  with  the 
Army  in  Germany,  with  the 
Cleveland  Heights  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  the  Virginia  State 
Library. 


When  school’s  out 
in  the 

nation’s  capital, 
The  Star 
is  there: 


International 

Tennis 

Championships 


It's  one  of  the  nation's 
biggest,  but  more  im¬ 
portant  are  those  who 
benefit  from  the  event. 
They're  the  kids  who 
will  learn  the  game.  It's 
sponsored  by  the  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  in 
Washington. 


Washington,  D.C. 


”Mr.  President,  we  are  ready” 


“The  CompStar  is  complete.  The 
project  specifications  of  100  newspaper 
lines  per  minute  have  been  met.” 

Five  years  ago  the  president  of  Star 
Parts  Company  assigned  the  Research 
Department  the  ta6k  of  designing 
and  building  a  high-speed,  economical 
photo-composing  machine.  Other 
requirements  included  a  type  face 
range  from  5  point  to  18  point,  the 
capability  of  accepting  justified  or 
unjustified  tape,  and  compatibility 
with  wire  service  standards. 


The  latest  electronic  developments 
were  investigated  and  incorporated 
into  CompStar  design.  Trade 
requirements,  based  on  extensive 


market  research,  were  studied,  refined 
and  updated.  Star’s  45  years  of 
composing  room  know-how,  and  its 
modern  typographic  experience  were 
important  parts  of  the  project. 

Now  the  CompStar  is  ready.  Star’s 
research  and  engineering  executives 
can  proudly  report,  “Mr,  President, 
we  are  ready.” 

STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JEKSEY 
A  Dotaiscan  omcpany 

CMICAOO  •  DCNVm  •  CO*  ANOtui  I  •  MOWTWf  L 

MANUFACTURERS  Of  WETTER  NUMBERING  MACHINES 


CONSERVATION  /  70 


Scimitar  and  Conservation  Editor  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  is 
limited  to  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
forests,  clean  air,  vegetation,  wildlife, 
scenery  and  open  space.  Conservation 
of  mineral  resources  and  oil  is 
not  included. 

Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman 
^  may  be  nominated 

••  for  an  award  by 

a  newspaper  or  news- 
^  paper  reader, 

s  No  entry  blank  is 

tiitldLak  required. 


Prizes  totaling  $5000  will  be  awarded 
in  the  seventh  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards  sponsored 
by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Entry  deadline  for  these  awards, 
given  for  outstanding  work  in 
the  cause  of  conservation 
published  in  newspapers  in  1970. 

IS  February  15,  1971. 

One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be 
awarded.  The  remaining  $4000  will 
be  distributed  in  awards  in  number 
and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Meeman  Awards,  named  for 
the  late  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 


Enter  the  $5000 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards 
competition 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


Send  nominations  of  candidates,  including  clippings  and  tearsheets  of  work  and 
a  biographical  sketch  of  author,  to  Meeman  Awards,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
200  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  10017. 


